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PREFACE 


The present study aspires, first and foremost, to make a contribution 
to two main areas of interest in Islamic intellectual history, namely 
ethical philosophy and the thought of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi. I hope 
to have demonstrated that al-Razi is one of the most important 
ethicists in Muslim history, and to have produced some stimuli for 
further research on his thought, as he remains one of the most 
influential, yet sorely understudied, medieval thinkers. 

The present monograph is based, often remotely, on a doctoral 
thesis that I submitted in 2002 to the faculty of Oriental Studies, 
Oxford University, under the supervision of Professor Yahya Michot 
and Dr Fritz Zimmermann. I would like to express my gratitude 
to both my supervisors, from whom my research has benefited in 
numerous ways. I am indebted to Professor Michot for more recent 
exchanges of ideas, many of which are relevant to questions tackled 
in this thoroughly revised version. 

I would like also to extend my sincere thanks to Professor Wilferd 
Madelung, Professor Hans Daiber and Dr Tony Street, who provided 
me with valuable comments on this study, to Professor Yahya Ibn 
Junaid and Dr Nizam Yaquby, who both assisted me in acquiring 
copies of some manuscripts, and to Sobia Syyed for reading the 
monograph and suggesting some corrections in style. Needless to 
say, I alone am responsible for its present form. 

Finally, I am truly grateful to the following institutions: to the 
Muslim Academic Trust, Cambridge, for generously funding my 
graduate study; to Oxford University for funding provided during 
my doctoral study; to the British, Berlin State, Mar‘ashi-Najafi and 
Princeton University Libraries, for facilitating access to manuscripts 
of Risalat Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya, allowing me to produce a critical 
edition thereof; and to Brill for undertaking this publication. 


INTRODUCTION 


General Introduction 


The first centuries of Islam witnessed the emergence of different 
traditions of ethical thinking, within which several distinct ethical 
theories were propounded. The most sophisticated philosophical 
theories were developed within the two largely independent tradi- 
tions of kalam and falsafa, which clashed at the level of ethics and 
in other related areas, including metaphysics, cosmology, psychology 
and epistemology. 

The main ethical concern of the classical mutakallimiin was to 
investigate the nature of God’s justice and the goodness of His acts 
generally, which they approached through analytical discussions of 
ethical language, metaphysics and epistemology. Similar discussions, 
likewise with an emphasis on action, can also be found in usil al-figh, 
and concern the establishment of general normative principles for 
human conduct. The falasifa, on the other hand, were chiefly, but by 
no means solely, interested in the development of human character, 
primarily by engendering virtues, which are essentially dispositions 
internal to the individual. 

The gap separating the two traditions was initially so wide that 
many notions central to one tradition of ethical theory were completely 
alien to the other, in which they would normally be dismissed 7n toto, 
without engagement in any proper dialogue. Yet there then emerged 
signs of increasing, and more positive, interaction between kalam 
and _falsafa, culminating in the efforts of al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), 
who was both a severe critic of the falasifa and deeply influenced by 
them in many respects. A century later, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi was 
to open the gates widely, allowing a more liberal exchange of ideas, 
a ‘synthesis’ even, between kalam and _falsafa. This feature manifests 
no less in his ethics than in other areas of his thought. 

The present study is thus, at once, both a comprehensive analysis 
of one major facet of al-Razi’s thought, viz. his ethical theory, and an 
exploration of the main trends and debates in its wider intellectual 
background. It shows that he sets forth a sophisticated and original 
ethical theory, which is both eclectic and highly consistent internally. 
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In this theory, he departs with classical Ash‘ari voluntarism. 

Al-Razi is significant in this regard not as a moralist (al-Ghazali 
is evidently a more elaborate moralist than he is), but mainly as 
an outstandingly analytical and thoroughgoing ethical philosopher. 
In this respect, his discussions of certain ethical themes are among 
the most penetrating in Islamic history and will easily match corre- 
sponding discussions in any extant Mu'tazili texts. This owes partly 
to his firsthand familiarity and engagement with the writings of 
the Mu'tazila, especially the school of Abt ]-Husayn al-Basri (d. 
436/1044), to an extent unprecedented among their earlier critics 
(and which was apparently unsurpassed in later Sunni theology, to 
which Mu'tazilism became less relevant). Al-Razi also had a great 
deal of influence on later ethical thought in Islam, especially in kalam; 
and his main work on the science of character, Aitab_fi ‘tlm al-akhlagq, 
is listed by Ibn al-Akfant (d. 749/1348) as a major representative of 
its genre (however, its circulation seems to have become limited in 
later centuries).! 

Al-Razi develops a metaethical theory that underlies both his falsaft 
ethics of character and his kalam and juristic ethics of action.” This 
underlying theory manifests differently in these two different contexts: 
as a consequentialism in relation to action, and as a perfectionism 
in relation to character. Although at the level of normative ethics 
his elaboration of the relation between his ethics of action and his 
ethics of character remains in certain respects underdeveloped, the 
relation between the two at the metaethical level is made clear: 
consequentialism and perfectionism are two aspects of the same 
teleological ethics, rather than separate ethical theories.° 

These two areas of ethical enquiry are discussed separately in al- 


' Tbn al-Akfant, Irshad, 401. The two other representative works that he lists are 
Ibn Sina’s Risdla fi l-akhlag and Miskawayh’s Al-Fawz al-asghar. 

* Contemporary ethical philosophy is normally divided into the sub-fields of 
metaethics and normative ethics. The distinction is not universally accepted, pri- 
marily because the two fields are arguably not mutually exclusive. Metaethics, or 
so-called ‘second order’ ethics, seeks to understand the nature and justification 
of ethical judgement. Normative, ‘first order’ ethics denotes attempts to defend 
or establish ethical judgements on specific types of human action, or norms and 
principles to guide human action (cf. Sh. Kagan, Normative Ethics, esp. 1-6; articles 
“Analytic ethics”, REP; “Metaethics”, EE). 

3 These different types of ethical theory are defined p. 47-8 infra. 
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Razi’s writings for several reasons. First of all, the classical mutakal- 
limin focused on action exclusively, as they were concerned with 
investigating how God’s acts relate to His creatures. Al-Razi, too, 
discusses divine action, which he approaches on the basis of a thor- 
ough analysis of human action. Moreover, in developing his ethical 
theory, he works within separate established traditions, each having 
its own scope and ethos. He does not attempt to produce a synthesis 
between the science of character and jurisprudence. Yet he does 
provide some general guidelines on how the ethics of action and the 
ethics of character should be viewed in relation to each other. 

The starting point for this study will be al-Razi’s ethics of action 
(Chapter II), for which first we will need to examine his theory of 
action, which is central to his metaethics (Chapter I). Since he starts 
as a Classical Ash‘ari theologian with little interest in the examination 
of character, his interest in action will have chronological precedence 
in his intellectual career. Even in his later thought, his analysis of 
action does not presuppose a theory of character (which normally 
would give moral primacy to character over action), although it will 
be complemented by such a theory. Chapter III will then examine his 
theory of virtue, including his ethics of character and the influence 
of his theory of virtue on his later theory of prophecy. 

Chapter IV will focus on the epistle entitled Dhamm ladhdhat al- 
dunya (Censure of the Pleasures of This World), which is published here 
and studied for the first time (a critical edition can be found as an 
Appendix). In this immensely interesting short text, which al-Razi 
wrote towards the end of his life, he expresses pronounced moral 
pessimism and intellectual scepticism. The background of this stance 
in his writings more widely will also be explored. 

The narrower theoretical themes covered in this study will be 
introduced in their appropriate places in the following chapters. 
First, however, we should provide a short biography of al-Razi and 
a brief descriptive bibliography of his main writings that are cited 
in this study. 
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Al-Razi’s Biography* 


Abt ‘Abdullah Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar Fakhr al-Din al-Razi was 
born in 544/1149 in the city of Rayy to its main preacher; whence 
his title, “Ibn Khatib al-Rayy”, or more commonly “Ibn al-Khatib”. 
His father Diya’ al-Din (d. 559/1164), who was a prominent Shafit 
and Ash‘ari,° was Fakhr al-Din’s first teacher in both kalam and figh.® 
Al-Razi, thus, began as a very traditional Ash‘ari, as is clear from 
his earliest books. Among those he studied with after his father died 
were Ahmad Ibn Zarminkum al-Kamal al-Simnani (d. ?) of Simnan, 
not far from Rayy, and the then famous philosopher-theologian Majd 
al-Din al-Jili (d. ?) of Maragha in Azerbaijan, who was a student 
of Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-Naysaburi (d. 548/1153), al-Ghazali’s 
student (d. 505/1111). Reportedly, he then continued to study the 
philosophical sciences independently.’ 

Al-Razi travelled widely throughout his life, mainly in Persia, parts 
of central Asia and northern India.® At some stage in his travels, he 
established a close relationship with the Ghirid sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
(d. 599/1203) of Ghazna, and reportedly worked for him, and then 
for his brother and successor, Shihab al-Din (d. 602/1206). Later, 
while maintaining a good relationship with the Ghirids, he became 
close to their opponent, the Khwarizm-Shah ‘Ala al-Din Tekesh 
(d. 596/1200), worked for him, and taught his son, Muhammad (d. 
617/1219). When the latter inherited the sultanate, al-Razi’s status 


* Some of the main classical biographies of al-Razi are: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Upiin, 
3, 34-45; al-Oiftt, Lkhbar, 190-2; al-‘Asqalant, Lisan, 4, 426-9; Abt. Shama, Dhayl, 
68; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 4, 248-52; Ibn al-‘Tbri, Tarikh, 240; 254; Ibn al-Sa‘, 
Jam®, 9, 306-8; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13, 55-6; al-Safadi, Wafi, 4, 248-58; al-Dhahabti, 
Tarikh, 43, 211-23; al-Subki, Tabaqat, 8, 81—96; al-Yafit, Marat, 4, 7-11; al-Shahra- 
zuri, Nuzha, 2, 144-50. See also: Muhammad al-Zarkan, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 8-55; 
Georges Anawati, “Tamhid’, 193-201; “Elements”; “Fakhr al-Din al-Razi” in EP; 
John Cooper, “al-Razi, Fakhr al-Din”, REP; Yasin Ceylan, Theology, 1-13; Tony 
Street, “Life and Works”; Jacques Jomier, “Qur’anic Commentary”. 

5 Cf. al-Subkt, Tabagat, 3, 159 ff.; 7, 242; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 4, 252. 

® Al-Razi’s Ash‘ari chain extends from his father, to Aba I-Qasim al-Ansari, 
to al-Juwayni, to Abi Ishaq al-Isfara’Ini, to Abi 1-Hasan al-Bahili, to al-Ash‘art 
(Tahsil al-haqq, 52; cf. al-Yafit, Mzr’at, 4, 11). He also presents his ShafiT juristic 
chain, starting with his father. 

7 Tbn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyan, 3, 34. 

8 E.g. Munazarat, 7; Matalib, 7, 388-91. On his travels, see J. Jomier, “Qur’anic 
Commentary”, passim. 
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increased greatly. It appears that although he was initially poor,’ 
al-R4zi acquired great wealth later on, perhaps as a result of his 
high-profile links. In Herat, the Ghirid sultan built him a school, 
where he taught a great number of students. 

Accounts of his travels also abound with debates he had with propo- 
nents of various other theological schools, especially the Karramiyya,!” 
Muttazilis and Hanbalis. His debating abilities brought him notoriety. 
He himself recorded some of his debates in a separate collection, 
the Mundazarat, while others are referred to by later sources.'! On 
one occasion, a debate he had with the head of the Karramiyya in 
Firazkoh, the capital of a branch of the Ghirids, resulted in a riot, 
forcing him to depart.!* The extent of the enmity that this sect had 
towards him was such that, in his deathbed will, he asked for his 
body to be buried secretly in a remote place, apparently for fear that 
supporters of this sect may exhume and mutilate it. Al-Razi died in 
606/1210 in Herat. 


The Development of al-Razi’s Thought and the Chronology of His Works 


Most studies on al-R4azi’s thought rely on a more or less narrow 
selection of his writings, often with little attention paid to their 
chronology. The sheer volume of his writings—he is a main con- 
tender to being the most prolific of all Muslim theologians and 
philosophers'’—and the fact that some of the most important among 
them remain unpublished, are normally sufficient to place the stu- 
dent of his thought under a formidable burden, more so than is 
the case with most other major Muslim thinkers. Yet, positively, in 
contrast to some other thinkers, most of al-Razi’s works, including 
the most important ones, have survived. In the absolute majority 
of these texts, one encounters no problems in attributing them to 


9 E.g. al-Qiftt, [khbar, 190. 

10 On the Karramiyya, an anthropomorphist sect, see [tigadat, 101; al-Shahrastani, 
Milal, 1, 108-13; article “Karramiyya” in EP. 

Eig. al-Qazwini, Athar, 252-3; cf. Tafsir, 7, 88; 8, 69-71. 

"2 Tbn al-Athir, Kamil, 12, 151-2. 

‘3 Biographers report that he authored more than 200 works (Ibn al-Sa‘t, Jam*, 
9, 307; Ibn Kathir, Bedaya, 13, 55). Around a third of these are known to be extant. 
The most useful (though incomplete and out of date) published bibliography of al- 
Razi’s known works remains: M. al-Zarkan, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 56-164. 
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their author. Most, including all the important ones, are in Arabic; 
some are in Persian. 

The present study uses the most comprehensive selection of al- 
Razi’s works to date; several are used for the first time. This has 
allowed a more accurate understanding of the complex developments 
that took place in his thought, which are often subtle, but sometimes 
striking. Some of his earliest and latest works give the impression 
of being written by very different authors (yet they are his, without 
doubt). To give one curious example, while in the early Jshara, Abi 
1-“Ala’ al-Ma‘arri is cursed for his heresy, he is referred to apprecia- 
tively in the late Tafsir and Majalib as the philosopher-poet (hakim 
al-shu‘ar@’). It is an all too familiar mistake for studies to cite a view 
presented in one or two of al-R4zi’s books as being simply his view, 
when in fact contrasting views may be readily found in his other, 
or later, published works. 

Moreover, as was the practice of many other authors, al-Razi 
will often treat a problem thoroughly in one book, and will then 
refer to it in passing in later books, sometimes without mention of 
the earlier discussion. In one book, he writes that he will avoid dis- 
cussing topics that have been discussed elsewhere.!* It is, therefore, 
not uncommon for readers of a given work by al-Razi, pre-modern 
and modern alike, to conclude that he fails to address a particular 
problem, when in fact the author himself is satisfied in having done 
so elsewhere. 

At this stage, we are able to determine the exact dating of some 
of al-Razi’s works and to estimate the general, relative chronology 
of others. Some texts remain very difficult to date, except sometimes 
very tentatively. Internal evidence of dates, such as references made 
to other works, may often mislead, since some works underwent 
revision by their author years after they were first written. Thus, 
e.g. we find references in the Mabahith to Sharh Kulliyyat al-Qaniin and 
vice versa, which leads us to conclude either that both were written 
in the same period, or that references in at least one of them were 
inserted in a later revision. 

Al-Razi’s earliest works are strictly classical Ash‘ari in style and 
content.!° This is most evident in Usil al-din and, to a slightly lesser 


't Kamaliyya, (Ar.), 88; (Per.), 114. 
'5 See M. al-Zarkan, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 619-26; A. Shihadeh, “From al- 
Ghazali to al-Razi’, 163. 
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degree, the Jshara. In the later Nehdyat al-‘ugil, he introduces Aris- 
totelian logic into Kalam, but still proclaims, in line with classical 
Ash‘arism, that the purpose of his theological enquiry is to defend 
the orthodox creed. Later, he wholeheartedly embraces the growing 
eclecticism of his milieu, and starts to write works on _/falsafa, logic, 
medicine and the occult. At this stage, he writes the Mabahith and 
the Mulakhkhas, which he describes as ‘falsaf?, or ‘hikm?, works, in 
contrast to his ‘kalam?’ works. He then returns to writing in the latter 
genre, gradually synthesising kalam and falsafa.'® 

The following is a chronological list, with brief descriptions, of 
some of the most important works used in the present study. Most of 
the internal evidence for the dating has been omitted; a systematic 
evaluation thereof will go well beyond the scope of this bibliographic 
introduction. 


— [Kitab fi Usil al-din, ‘aqa@id ahl al-sunna|. The original title of this 
unpublished volume is uncertain; hence, it will be referred to as Usiil 
al-din.‘’ Given its classical Ash‘art content and approach, it appears 
to be the earliest known theological book authored by al-Razi. He 
demonstrates great familiarity with the works of al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/ 
936) and the main proponents of his school, to whom he refers as 
‘our masters’ (aimmatuna), including al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013), his 
student Abt Ja‘far al-Simnani (d. 444/1052), Aba Ishaq al-Isfara’Int 
(d. 418/1027) and al-Juwaynt (d. 478/1085). 


— Al-Ishara fi ‘lm al-kalam.'® This book represents al-RAz1’s earliest, 
highly Ash‘ari stage, but is slightly later than Usil al-din.'9 


— Al-Mahsal fi ilm al-usul. Completed in 576/1180,?° this is al-Razi’s 
most important, and highly influential, work on usél al-figh. 


— Nhayat al-‘uqil ft divayat al-usil. Stull unpublished, this large kalam 


16 Shihadeh, “From al-Ghazali to al-Razt’, 164 ff. 

'7 Tt could be Tahdhib al-dala’il fi ‘uyin al-masa@il, mentioned in I‘tiqadat, 146. 

'8 The original title is most probably Jsharat al-nuzzar ila lat@if al-asrar, a kalam 
book that al-Razi mentions in /*tigadat, 146. 

19 Eg. al-Ash‘ari is referred to as Shaykhuna Abi l-Hasan radiya Allahu ‘anhu (e.g. 
Ishara, fol. 3b; 36b; 62a). 

20 Mahsil, Taha al-‘Alwani’s editorial introduction, 48. The Mahsil is mentioned 
in Mhdayat al-‘ugiil, fol. 200b. 
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work is one of the most influential texts in the history of Islamic 
theology. It represents a crucial transitory stage between al-Razi’s 
earlier Ash‘ari thought and his later philosophical theology.”! 


— Al-Sirr al-maktim (ft mukhatabat al-nujiim, or ft asrar al-nujiim, or ft 
“ulm al-sthr wa-l-talasim wa-l-nujiim, etc.). Still an intriguing aspect of 
his career, and apparently written at a relatively early stage thereof,?? 
this book discusses the theory and practice of magic. It may give 
credence to the report that he spent some time in his youth experi- 
menting with alchemy.?? 


— Al-Mabahith al-mashriqiyya. The main influences on what appears 
to be the earliest of al-Razi’s surviving falsaft books are Ibn Sina (d. 
429/1037), Abi I-Barakat al-Baghdadi (d. 560/1164—5), and Abi 
Bakr al-Razi (d. 313/925). This work does not represent al-R4zi’s 
philosophy in its maturity, but contains many views that differ con- 
siderably from his later and earlier views.** 


— Al-Mulakhkhas fi (-hikma wa-l-mantiq. Al-Razi seems to have revised 
this falsafi work in 579/1183.?° It has many similarities to the Mabahith, 
but is generally more concise (hence its title) and also includes a 


section on logic. It shows greater consistency and independence 
from Ibn Sina than the Maddahith. 


— Sharh al-Kullyyat min kitab al-Qdaniin. A commentary on the theoreti- 
cal introduction of Ibn Sina’s Qanin, on medicine, probably written 
around 580/1184.7° 


— Kitab al-Nafs wa-l-rih. Alternatively entitled Kitab ft “ulm al-akhlaq, 
this book has two parts: the first on the theory of the science of 
character, the second on practical ethics in detail. Its dating is uncer- 
tain, but appears relatively early. 


21 Shihadeh, “From al-Ghazali to al-Razi”, 163 ff. 

22 Mentioned in: Mulakhkhas, fol. 323a; Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 143; Sharh ‘Uyan al- 
hikma, 2, 193-4. 

°3 Ibn al-‘Ibri, Taikh, 240. 

*4 Mentioned in Mulakhkhas, fol. 337a. 

°5 Dated in the author’s colophon of MS. 1510, Leiden University Library. 

°6 Tbn al-‘Ibri, Tartkh, 240. The Mabahith is mentioned in Sharh al-Qanin, fol. 
22b; 43b. The latter is mentioned in Mabahith, 2, 258; 2, 409. 
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— Sharh al-Isharat wa-l-tanbihat. Apparently written around 580/1184,?7 
this work presents a critical commentary on Ibn Sina’s philosophy. 
The logic section is still unpublished. 


— Mundazarat ft bilad ma ward al-nahr. A collection of autobiographi- 
cal accounts of several debates on theological, philosophical and 
juristic themes, in which al-R4zi participated during his travels in 
Transoxiana around 582/1186.78 


— Itugadat firag al-Muslimin wa-l-mushnikin. A short heresiography. 
Immediately after the section on _falsafa, al-RaziI concludes the book 
by affirming his orthodoxy. 


— Muhassal afkar al-mutaqaddimin wa-l-muta’akhkhirin... A compendium 
of philosophical theology, and one of al-R4zi’s most influential and 
widely studied works.?9 


— Al-Arba‘in fi usiil al-din. Another of al-Razi’s influential alam works. 
Internal evidence suggests that it was written after the Muhassal.° 


— Lubab al-Isharat. A critical abridgement of Ibn Stna’s al-Isharat 
wa-l-tanbthat, probably written in 597/1201.°! 


— Managqib al-Imam al-Shafit. Authored in 597/1201,°? this work 
is a defence of al-Shafit and the Shafit school, apparently against 
Hanafi critics. 


— Lawami al-bayyinat fi (tafstr) al-asma@ wa-l-sifat. A work on divine 
names and attributes.*? 


27 Mentioned in Muhassal, 202. Also, both the Mabahith and the Mulakhkhas are 
mentioned in Sharh al-Isharat, 1, 153. It was taught in Bukhara in 582/1186 (see 
following note). 

28 The date is mentioned in Mundzarat, 32. The Mabahith, the Mulakhkhas and 
Sharh al-Isharat, are mentioned in Mundazarat, 60. 

9 Cf. Shihadeh, “From al-Ghazali to al-Razi”, 171-2. 

3° The Tafsir is mentioned in Arba‘in, 423. This suggests that al-Razi wrote the 
Arba‘in around 595-600/1199—1204, after starting the Tafsir. 

3! Katib Celebi, Kashf al-zuniin, 1, 94. 

32 Manaqib, 538. 

33 Mentioned in Tafsir, 15, 55; 22, 13. 
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— Al-Fabr wa-l-qadar. This work is dedicated to the problem of destiny 
and human choice, and discusses rational, scriptural and traditional 
evidence.** Its contents suggest that it was written at a late stage. 


— AL Tafsir al-kabir, or Mafatth al-ghayb. This huge commentary on 
the Qur'an was started around 595/1199. Chapters 17-30 were 
authored in 601—3/1205-7.*° Reports that al-Razi did not complete 
this work, and that it was completed later by one of his disciples, 
appear to be unfounded.*° 


— Ma‘alim usil al-din. This concise work on kalam is perhaps al-R4zi’s 
last work in the genre. It is clearly of late authorship, but whether 
it was written before or after the completion of the Tafsir is unclear. 
Al-Safadi writes that it is the last of al-R4zi’s smaller books.3” 


— Ma‘alim usil al-figh. A work on usiil al-figh, which is shorter than 
the Mahsil. The two Ma‘alim works appear to be parts of a larger 
series. 


— Asrar al-tanzil wa-anwar al-ta;wil. An unfinished work which exam- 
ines theological themes in the light of Quranic statements. It appears 
to have been written after AL Tafsir al-kabir, and is sometimes referred 
to in later sources as the Smaller Commentary on the Qur’an (Al- Tafsir 
al-saghir). 


— Al-Matalib al-‘Gliya min al-‘ilm al-ilaht. One of the lengthiest of al- 
Razi’s philosophical and theological works, and in many ways the 
most interesting. Books 1—2 were finished in 603/1207, soon after 
the completion of the Tafsir. More than a year later, in 605/1208-9, 
books 3—7 were apparently finished over a period of 5 months, 


34 Although published as book 9 of the Mafalib, there is much evidence to show 
that this is a separate book. Its style differs from that of the Matai. It is not listed 
in its initial plan (Mafalib, 1, 63-4). There are references to it elsewhere (e.g. Sharh 
‘Uyiin al-hikma, 3, 96; biographers list a work entitled ‘al-Qad@ wa-l-qadar’: al-Qifti, 
Akhbar, 192; Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyin, 3, 44; al-Safadi, Waft, 4, 255). Also, many 
manuscripts of the Matalib do not include it. 

35 Tafstr, 9, 127. For detailed dating of various parts of this work, see Michel 
Lagarde, Index, 51-7. 

36 Cf. Jomier, “Mafatih al-Ghayb”, 253-90; “Quranic Commentary”, 467; 
Lagarde, Index, 57 ff. 

37 Al-Safadi, Wafi, 4, 258. 
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whereas book 8 seems to be unfinished and is undated.** Yet the 
latter date is puzzling, smce Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya (below) is dated 
earlier, but refers to discussions in books 3 and 4 of the Matalib. One 
explanation is that books 3—7 were written in 603/1207, but were 
later revised in 605/1208—9. However, if this is the case, then why 
was the Matalib not finished before it was revised? The question is 
significant, since an earlier dating of the Matalib will give greater 
weight to Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya. 


— Sharh ‘Uyiin al-lkma. This commentary on Ibn Sima’s ‘Uyiin al- 
iikma was apparently authored after the Matalib.*° 


— Risalat Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya. A short ethical work finished in 
604/1208. For its exceptional interest, a critical edition of this text 


is included in the appendix, and the work is examined in detail in 
Chapter IV below. 


38 Dates are given at the end of each book. Book 3 is not dated in the printed 
edition, yet the author’s colophon in MS Chester Beatty Ar 3114 (fol. 147a) dates 
it to 605/1208. 

39 The Matalib is mentioned in Sharh ‘Uyiin al-hikma, 3, 100. The discussion 
referred to appears in book 7 of the Matalib. 


CHAPTER ONE 


AL-RAZI’S THEORY OF ACTION 


The Historical Background 


Al-Razi’s earliest, strictly Ash‘art kalam works will form the ideal 
starting point for exploring both his classical Ash‘ar1 background 
and the direction in which his thought develops therefrom. Conve- 
niently, a complete sketch of the various other positions and trends 
in his intellectual background is presented in his later works, where 
he will normally begin his enquiry into the nature of human action 
by outlining and scrutinising current and preceding opinions. 

In Usiil al-din, al-Razi accepts the common kalam division of created 
existents into atoms and accidents, maintaining that human power 
(qudra), or capability (istita‘a), is an accident that subsists in the atoms 
of the human body. He argues, as do previous Ash‘aris, that power, 
being an accident, cannot endure for more than a single moment, 
the minimum discrete unit of time.'! God directly creates the power 
to perform an act within man, as well as the act itself, which occurs 
at his bodily organs. He institutes and preserves the habitual order 
(ada) of created things, such that certain types of human action fol- 
low uniformly from certain types of human power.” 

At this early stage, al-Razi adheres to the classical Ash‘ari doc- 
trine of acquisition (kash), which attempts to establish a link (ta‘alluq) 
between the power of the human agent and his acts, for the purpose 
of affirming responsibility and obligation. In Ash‘ari occasionalism, 
the causal link between the human agent and his acts is severed by 
the doctrine that only God’s pre-eternal power (qudra qadima) brings 
substances and accidents into existence, whereas human power, being 
temporally originated (Aaditha), cannot produce any effects. Yet, in the 
doctrine of acquisition, man is said to ‘acquire’ the act that occurs 


' Usiil al-din, fol. 220. Cf. Harry Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam, 522 ff. 
2 Cf. passage from the Mahsiil, p. 100 infra. 
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at his limbs by virtue of possessing the power that relates to it.° 

The mutakalimin debated whether power exists before the act, or 
simultaneously with it. In the atomist physics of classical kalam, if 
an immobile object is set into motion, it will be immobile at time ¢,, 
and mobile at time /,= ¢,+At, where At is the smallest unit of time. 
Now, if the object is moved by a human being, will the human power 
involved in this change exist at ¢, or t,? The Mu'tazila were almost 
unanimous on the former: the effect (motion) occurs immediately 
after the cause (human power). Man, thereby, produces his acts. 
By contrast, Ash‘aris (including the early al-R4zi) maintained that 
power and action are simultaneous (al-istitaa ma‘a I-fi‘l).4 Otherwise, 
if power exists at ¢,, but not at ¢,, when the act takes place, there 
will no longer be a cause to produce the effect—which, they argued, 
is inconceivable. 

The same analysis of human action can be found in the Muhassal, 
which al-Razi wrote at a fairly later stage: 


Power is an accident; so it does not last [for more than one moment]. 
If it precedes the act, it will be impossible [for the agent] to be capable 
of acting. For, at the moment that power exists, the act will be non- 
existent; and continual non-existence cannot possibly be an object of 
power (maqdiir). Moreover, at the moment action occurs, there will 
be no power.° 


The classical mutakallimiin also debated whether a particular instance 
of human power may relate to opposite acts, or a single act only. 
Al-R4zi writes in Usiil al-din: 


Temporally originated power relates to one object of power (maqdiir) 
[i.e. one act] only. According to the Mu'tazila, it relates to opposites. 
Moreover, according to most of them, it relates to different [objects 
of power], i.e. those that are not opposed. They say, “Temporally 
originated power relates to an infinite number of objects of power at 


successive moments”.® 


For Ash‘aris, only one, specific act could follow from a specific 
instance of power. The accident of the power to move my arm will 
exist in my arm at the time of motion and will relate to that specific 


3. Usiil al-din, fol. 231. On the doctrine of acquisition, see Daniel Gimaret, Théories 
de Vacte humain, 69 ff. 

4 Usil al-din, fol. 222; 225. 

> Muhassal, 253. 

® Usil al-din, fol. 227. 
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act only; it cannot relate to the omission of this movement, or to a 
different act. Contrarily, the Mu'tazila argue that this view leaves 
no room for free choice in the agent. 

The early al-R4zi also rejects the Mu‘tazili argument that the 
occurrence of the agent’s act in accordance with his intention (qasd), 
or motive (dai), proves that it is caused by it. This claim, he objects, 
is undermined by several lines of argument. For example, many an 
act will occur contrary to, or without, the agent’s intention, such as 
the acts of the sleeper and the unaware. Moreover, if one accepts 
that God is the creator of human acts, the above Mu'tazilt conten- 
tion will imply that God will be necessitated to create the human 
act in accordance with the human motive.’ A precedent to al-Razi’s 
rejection of the link between human action and motivation can 
already be found in al-Shahrastanr’s (d. 5547/1153) Mhayat al-aqdam, 
which belongs to the classical Ash‘ari tradition.® We will return to 
this problem below. 

The classical Ash‘art theory reproduced in al-Razi’s earliest works 
continues to be a major influence on him, although his later theory of 
human action will become highly eclectic. In later works, he provides 
a fuller account of other contemporary theories of action, elements 
of which he will incorporate. He lists the following four positions.? 

(1) Al-Ash‘art and most Ash‘aris, including al-Baqillani and Ibn 
Farak (d. 404/1015), maintain that God is the only effecter (muw’aththir) 
of human action. Al-R4zi notes that whereas al-Ash‘ari denies that 
human power has any effect in human action, al-Baqillant holds 
that the act’s attribute of being obedience (faa) or disobedience 
(ma‘siya) depends on the human agent’s power, though the act itself 
is created by God.!° 

(2) According to the Ash‘ari theologian, Abi Ishaq al-Isfara’int, 
human action is produced by the combination of divine power and 
human power. He reportedly argued that though human power, 
in contrast to divine power, cannot produce acts independently, 
it may “effect with assistance (mu‘in)”. Therefore, when divine 


7 Usial al-din, fol. 203-4. 

8 Al-Shahrastant, Nihayat al-aqdam, 80-3 (published as Nihdyat al-iqdam). 

9 Fabr, 9-13; Arba‘in, 227-8; Muhassal, 455; Barahin, 1, 216-7; Tafsir, 4, 87-8. 

10 Cf. al-Baqillani, Tamhid, 286. Cf. D. Gimaret, Théories de Vacte humain, 
92 ff. 
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power combines to human power, the latter becomes effective.!! 

(3) Another theory is that action occurs necessarily when power 
and motive combine in the agent. The majority of the falasifa,!* Abi 
l-Husayn al-Basri the Mu‘tazili, and al-Juwayni, are variably given 
as the main proponents of this view.' Al-Razi discusses whether the 
combination of power and motivation effects action, or only consti- 
tutes a condition for it. The latter view is supported by the /falasifa, 
who hold that the Originator of the world is a necessitating cause 
and that this combination produces preparedness (estidad), which 
allows the Active Intellect to bring the act into being. It is also a 
view held by those who maintain that God is a voluntary agent, who 
directly creates power, motivation and action in humans, without any 
intermediation.'* Al-Razi adds that he accepts the last view, though 
he will also attempt to synthesise both positions. 

(4) Most Mu‘tazilis maintain that humans act with autonomy 
(estglal) and choice (ikhtwyar), arguing that this is known through 
reflection (nazar), or inference (istidlal). However, according to Abi 
1-Husayn al-Basri and his school-member Mahmid Ibn al-Malahimi 
al-Khuwarizmi (d. 5536/1141), we have immediate (daviirt) knowledge 
that we produce our acts.!° Al-Razi objects that this contention 
contradicts Abi I-Husayn’s view that human action is determined 
by the combination of power and motive. He writes: 


I am extremely puzzled by the way he upholds, simultaneously, both 
this view and the view that the act depends on (mawgiif‘ala) the motive. 
[The latter] amounts to an extreme determinism (ghuluww jt ljabr); so 
how would he reconcile with it such an extreme qadarism!! 


According to this division, human action is brought into being by 
divine power alone, human power alone, the combination of both, or 
by divine power, with the combination of human power and motiva- 
tion as a precondition. In what follows, we will see how each theory, 
to the exception of al-Isfara’Ini’s, contributes to shaping al-Razi’s 


' Cf. al-Shahrastant, Mhdyat al-aqdam, 87; D. Gimaret, Théories de Vacte humain, 
118-9. According to al-Ijt (Mawagqif, 8, 147), this accords with al-Isfara’ini’s view 
that one effect can be the product of two separate causes. 

2 Cf. Salman al-Budiir, “Nazariyyat Ibn Sina fi lfil’, 65 FF. 

3 In Tafsir, 4, 88, al-Juwayni’s work al-‘Aqida al-Nizamiyya is specified. 

* Fabr, 11-2. 

> Fabr, 12; Arba‘in, 228. 

6 Arbatn, 228. cf. Jabr, 228; Barahin, 1, 216-7. 
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later theory of action, which he develops as he emerges gradually 
from his classical Ash‘arism towards a highly eclectic stance. 


The Theory of Human Action 


Al-Razi’s later theory of human action has two main salient themes. 
On the one hand, it has a concern in cosmogony, specifically in 
the question of whether human acts come into being by human 
or divine power, this being the cardinal problem in classical kalam 
discussions of human action. The so-called problem of ‘the creation 
of acts’ (khalq al-afal) will be examined briefly in the last section of 
the present chapter. On the other hand, al-Razi’s theory of action 
has a psychological concern (more pertinent to his ethics), primarily 
with respect to the nature and mechanism of human choice and 
motivation. Related to this is the question of whether the human 
agent 1s determined (mujbar), or has free choice (mukhtar). 

The most important of al-Razi’s later discussions of human action 
can be found in the Arba‘in, the Ma‘alim, the Tafstr and, most impor- 
tantly, the Maralib.'’ He also dedicates Kitab al-Jabr wa-l-qadar to 
discussing destiny and human choice. 

All these discussions revolve around a simple, key contention that 
is central to al-Razi’s later theory of human action: that action is 
produced when human power and motivation combine. Once this 
combination occurs, it will act as a natural cause, which necessi- 
tates its effect. In what follows, the two elements will be examined 
separately. 


Power 


Debate over the nature of human power (qudra) has a long history 
before al-Razi. The Mu'tazila differed on whether human capabil- 
ity is mere health (szhha) and bodily fitness (salama), or an extra 
accident that subsists in the atoms of the human body.'® Classical 
Ash‘aris took the latter view. Al-Ash‘art maintained that “health is 
the soundness of constitution, fitness is the absence of defects and 


'7 Arbatn, 122-54; 227-46; Ma‘alim, 78-85; Mafalib, 3, 9-73. 
18 Al-Ash‘ari, Magalat, 229; Abi Rashid, Masa@’il, 241 ff. 
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obstructions, and power is an aspect that is additional to that”,!% 
and that “capability is the same as power, and is an accident that 
cannot subsist by itself, [but] subsists in the live atom (jawhar hayy)”.?° 
Accordingly, the difference between the healthy person and the dis- 
abled one is the existence of the attribute of power in the former 
and its absence in the latter. 

In his later works, most notably the Ma‘alim, al-R4zi rejects this 
common Ash‘ari notion, that human power is an accident, directing 
his criticism at al-Ash‘ari specifically. Human power, he will argue, is 
not an accident that necessarily precedes a particular act, but is the 
fitness of the physical organs and the balance of the humours.”! 

As to whether a particular instant of power may produce only 
one act, or different types of action, he writes: 


Abi |-Hasan al-Ash‘arl says that power does not relate to opposites. 
In my view, if [Spower’] refers to the balance of humours and the fit- 
ness of organs, it will relate to both performance and omission—this 
is known immediately. However, if it means that unless a decisive 
and preponderating motive combines to power, it will not produce 
the effect, and that when this combination occurs it will not relate to 
opposites, then this indeed is true.?* 


These two interpretations of the statement—neither of which is 
intended by al-Ash‘ar1—follow from al-R4zi’s abandoning the defi- 
nition of power as an accident. ‘Though, by ‘power’, he normally 
refers to the balance of the humours and physical fitness, he also 
uses the term in the second sense above, i.e. as referring to active 
power, which is the combination of potential power and motiva- 
tion. As such, al-R4zi will preserve the traditional Ash‘ari doctrinal 
formula, “Capability relates to one act only”, often presenting it as 
the accepted Sunni position, despite his untraditional re-interpreta- 
tion thereof. 

Also in the Ma‘alim, he cites al-Ash‘ari’s view, related to his defini- 
tion of power, that capability is simultaneous with action.?* Power, 
defined as physical fitness and balance in humours, is not an accident 
that appears in the body at one moment and disappears at its end. 


19 Tbn Firak, Myarrad, 117. 
20 Ibn Farak, Mujarrad, 107. 
21 Ma‘alim, 81-2; cf. Jabr, 40. 
22 Ma‘alim, 83-4. 

23 Ma‘alim, 83. 
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Rather, it may exist continuously, before, during and after the act, 
though it acts as a cause only when it combines with motivation. 

The act, therefore, is produced by the combination of power and 
motivation, rather than the mere presence of power. When this com- 
bination occurs a ‘complete cause’ (mu’aththir tamm) emerges, which 
produces the effect at exactly the same instant.2* Al-Razi concludes 
that if ‘capability’ denotes power, it will indeed exist before action; 
however, if it denotes the combination of power and motive, it will 
be simultaneous with (‘“inda) action. As such, he affirms the traditional 
Ash‘ari formula, ‘Capability and action occur simultaneously’. 

Al-R4zi’s analysis of human action is in agreement with the classical 
Ash‘ari stance with respect to its atomism and occasionalism, though, 
essentially, it constitutes a very different theory. On the other hand, it 
is mainly on account of its atomism and occasionalism that al-Razi’s 
analysis of action contrasts with that of Ibn Sina, with which it is 
otherwise in general agreement. In the Mabahith, Ibn Sina, for whom 
time is a continuum, is cited criticising those who claim “that power 
is simultaneous with action”: they will have to accept that “someone 
who is seated is incapable of standing up (i.e. it is not possible, in his 
constitution, for him to stand up), unless he does stand up; so how 
could he stand up!”?° In response, al-Razi argues that potentiality 
(quzvwa) is ‘the principle of change’ and exists simultaneously with the 
change it effects, whereas power is only a constituent of potentiality 
and exists before the act. He adds, “If it is possible to interpret the 
claims of those people in the way we explain, what need is there to 
attack them and to deride their claims!”?° Again, however, al-Razi 
must be aware that he does not merely introduce an ‘interpretation’ 
of the Ash‘ari claim, but a fundamentally different theory. 


*4 Ma‘alim, 83. 

5 Ibn Sina (Shifa’, Ilahiyyat, 1, 176-7) attributes this view to “some ancients, 
including Ghariqwa (szc.)” and “some people who came very long after him”, prob- 
ably in reference to Ash‘aris. The reference to the 4th—3rd century BC Megarian 
school (Ghariqiin) is taken from Aristotle’s Metaphysics ([X.3). Ibn Rushd (Tafsir 
ma ba‘d al-tabté‘a, 2, 1124—6) comments: “Nowadays, among [the followers of] our 
religion, this view is upheld by the Ash‘aris, and it is a view that contradicts human 
nature, with respect to both beliefs and acts”. (See “Megarian School”, REP). 

26 Mabahith, 1, 382-3; cf. Mulakhkhas, fol. 159b—160a; Ibn Sina, Shifa’, Ilahiyyat, 
1, 176-7. 
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Motivation 


According to al-Razi, the production of human action requires the 
combination of power and a preponderator (murapih); power, on its 
own, is passive potentiality that will produce an effect only when 
prompted by an external factor.2’7 Since human acts are contin- 
gent, and since a nonexistent contingent will require a cause for 
its existence to preponderate (tarayaha) over its non-existence, the 
occurrence of the act will be inconceivable without such a cause, 
and necessitated by it. Al-Razi rejects the view that the cause will 
merely make acting more probable (azw/a) than omission; for the two 
probabilities will be either equivalent, in which case no change will 
occur, or not equivalent, in which case the preponderant possibility 
will prevail.?? As soon as acting preponderates, the act will occur 
instantly.?? Al-Razi summarises the argument in the Mulakhkhas: 


On that the Acts of Servants are [Subject to] Divine Determination. Human 
capability either has the potentiality to produce opposite [acts], or not. 
The latter [view] amounts to the affirmation of compulsion (jar). 

In the former [view], the production of one of the two [possible] 
objects of power (magqdiir) from [human capacity], to the exclusion of 
the other, will either depend on a preponderator, or not. [If not,] it 
would follow that one of the two possible alternatives preponderates 
over the other without a preponderator. 

[If acting depends on a preponderator,] that preponderator will be 
produced by either the servant (and the above disjunction will re-apply), 
or God. Then, the production of that effect, when that prepondera- 
tor occurs, is either necessary, or not. The latter is inconceivable; for 
otherwise [the effect] would leave the state of equivalence, without 
reaching the state of necessitation—which we have refuted elsewhere. 
The former amounts to compulsion.” 


Al-Razi repeatedly argues that to deny the principle of prepondera- 
tion will be tantamount to denying the existence of the Creator, 
which is proven mainly on the basis of this principle.*! 

The preponderator in question is identified as will (tvada, mashi°a), 
which acts as a decisive will (¢ra@da jazima), or inclination (mayl jazim), 


27 Mabahith, 1, 383; Mulakhkhas, fol. 160a. 
28 Mabahith, 2, 516-7; cf. Fabr, 33-4. 

29 Fabr, 24. 

30 Mulakhkhas, fol. 349b. 

31 Fabr, 16; 22; cf. Tafstr, 13, 187. 
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since it will necessitate its effect.°? This will originates from a final 
cause within the agent, which is his intention, or objective. Al-Razi 
writes, commenting on Ibn Sina: 


How excellent is the Shaykh’s saying that the final cause is an active 
cause for the causality of the active cause (al-‘“illa al-ghaiyya ‘illa faihyya 
hi-alliyyat al-‘illa al-fa'iltyya)! For the living being may be able to move 
right or left. Therefore, before the preponderance of one over the 
other, it will be an agent in potentiality. Ifit imagines benefit in either 
of the two movements, that imagination will become an efficient cause 
for that potentiality becoming an actual cause for one of the two 
movements.*? 


In al-Razi’s later works, the notion of ‘motive’ (dav, da‘itya) becomes 
central to his discussions of human action; and he devotes a lengthy 
section to this topic in the Majalib.3* This marks the extent of his 
departure under Mu'tazili and jalsaft influence from his early Ash‘ari 
stance in Usiil al-din, where, as we saw, he categorically rejects the 
Muttazilt notion that motivation plays a role in action. 

Al-Razi defines ‘motive’ as “the presence, in the agent, of the 
knowledge, conviction (or belief, e‘t&gad) or presumption (zann) that 
he has a preponderant advantage (maslaha raha) in performing a 
particular act, which thereby brings about, in the agent’s heart, a 
decisive inclination to perform that particular act”.*° Conversely, a 
‘motive’ can be the knowledge, conviction or presumption that the 
agent has a preponderant disadvantage (mafsada) in an act, resulting 
in a decisive aversion (nafra) from performing it. The latter type is 
also termed ‘deterrent’ (sarif).°° 

Knowledge, al-R&zi maintains, is a stronger motive than belief, 
since the latter, no matter how firm, will always remain liable to 
doubt.*” Although belief on the basis of uncritical imitation (tag/id) will 
often constitute a stronger motivation in some agents than knowledge 
in others, this is due to the interference of other motives, such as 


32 Mabahith, 2, 517-8; 3, 13; Muhassal, 257; Jabr, 25; 41. 

33 Tubab, 85-6; cf. Sharh al-Isharat, 1, 192-4; Ibn Sina, Shifa’, Isharat, 3, 30-1. 

34 Matalib, 3, 7-73. ‘Abd al-Jabbar previously dedicated a book to the subject of 
motivation, which is not known to have survived (see Ibn al-Malahimi, Mu‘tamad, 
510). 

35 Matalib, 3, 9. 

36 Matalib, 3, 13. 

37 Majalib, 3, 14-6. 
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habit, social custom, and an agent’s expectation of praise or benefit 
in consequence to his acts. Also, each of these three types of cog- 
nitive states (knowledge, belief and presumption) includes motives 
that vary widely in strength; hence, the presumption that relies on a 
single informant’s account of an event generally constitutes a weaker 
motive than that which relies on multiple accounts, which, in turn, 
constitutes a weaker motive than witnessing the event oneself. 
Al-Razi distinguishes between ‘objective’ (gharad), which is the final 
cause of an act, i.e. the desired benefit itself, and ‘motive’, which is 
the knowledge or belief that relates to it.°* This is expanded upon 
in a section in the Mafalb entitled, “That nothing but conviction 
and presumption (szc.) has an effect in motivating action”, where he 
addresses some widespread notions.°? For instance, it is said that 
one’s motive for performing an act is its being beneficial (manfa‘a) and 
advantageous (maslaha) in itself, while the motive for omitting an act 
is its being harmful (madarra) and disadvantageous (mafsada) in itself. 
Such statements, he argues, should be treated as metaphorical. 


The act’s being beneficial and good is never a cause for the agent’s 
performance thereof. Rather, what effects agency (fa@iliyya) is the 
agent’s knowledge that the act in question involves such goodness 
and benefit.” 


Similarly, it is not God’s promise and threat as such that motivate a 
believer’s acts, but the knowledge of what afterlife advantages and 
disadvantages may follow in consequence. 

So does knowledge, al-Razi asks, motivate action directly, or 
through the intermediation of will (zrada), or inclination (mayi) (aversion 
(karahiya, nafra) in the case of a deterrent)?#! According to the latter 
view, which he accepts, knowledge will still be the sole determinant 
of motivation, and may be referred to as the motive in this sense. 
This view will explain the process of preponderation between multiple 
convictions existing simultaneously in the mind, which produce only 
one will, or inclination, for action. Al-R4zi gives the example of one 
who leaves his home to visit a friend, but then remembers that he 
has to attend to something important at home, in which case he will 


38 Matalib, 3, 10. 

39 Matalib, 3, 17-8. 
40 Matalib, 3, 18. 

41 Matalib, 3, 19-20. 
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have two conflicting motives. If he finds himself convinced that the 
benefits that would follow from visiting the friend and returning home 
are equal, he will incline to neither choice of action and will remain 
in his place, undecided and lacking will to act. Then, if it ‘occurs in 
his mind’ (wagqa‘a ft khatirih) that one of the two benefits preponderates 
over the other, he will move immediately in its direction. 

According to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, a motive is the knowledge, conviction 
or presumption of what is either morally good in itself, or beneficial 
to the agent, though he accepts that most human action 1s directed 
towards the latter.** By contrast, al-Razi maintains that the consid- 
eration of personal benefit is the only ultimate basis for all human 
motivation. He argues that it is known immediately (47-/-dariira) that 
human nature (fab‘, fitra) is undoubtedly inclined towards something 
that it finds desirable in itself, and repelled from something else 
that it finds undesirable in itself.‘° All other things are sought or 
avoided ultimately for the sake of one or both of these two things. 
He adds, 


If we then contemplate and return to ourselves, we will know that 
the thing that is sought in itself is one of two things, either pleasure 
(ladhdha) or joy (surir), and that the thing that is avoided in itself is 
either pain or grief (ghamm). All that the occurrence of which leads to 
pleasure and joy is sought for the sake of another, whereas all that 
the occurrence of which leads to pain and grief is avoided because of 
another. The words ‘good’ (khayr) and ‘advantage’ (maslaha) refer to 
all that is sought, whether in itself or for the sake of another; while 
the words ‘evil’ (sharr) and ‘disadvantage’ (mafsada) refer to all that is 
avoided, whether in itself or because of another.* 


Seeking pleasure and avoiding pain are the two simple, primal instincts 
which underlie all human motivation. 

These two primal instincts constitute the rudimentary elements 
for the calculations involved in more complex motives, as follows. 
Harm in general, which is avoided in itself, is of three main types: 
(a) real harm, which is the immediate experience of pain, (4) the 
negation of benefit, and (c) the negation of what prevents harm (daf 
dafi’ al-darar). Benefit in general, which is sought for its own sake, 1s 


® Big. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 196. 
43 Matalib, 3, 21; Jabr, 41. 
4 Matalib, 3, 21-2; cf. Nafs, 19-20; Ma‘alim, 86. 
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also of three types: (a) real benefit, which is the immediate experi- 
ence of pleasure, (b) the prevention of harm, and (c) the prevention 
of what impedes benefit. Some of these constitute generally stronger 
motives than others; e.g. expecting harm is a stronger motive than 
expecting the negation of an equal benefit. Moreover, overall motives 
vary in strength according to whether they are based on knowledge, 
conviction or presumption. 

The agent’s mind weighs the various advantages and disadvantages 
it conceives within an act. If the agent then believes that the act will 
be purely advantageous, he will be compellingly motivated (mufa’) 
to perform it, and will perform it by necessity. If he finds it purely 
disadvantageous, he will omit it. However, if he believes that the 
act involves both advantageous and disadvantageous aspects, he 
will be compellingly motivated to perform or omit it, according to 
which of the two choices he conceives to be preponderant. If both 
are equal, he will abstain from acting (tawagqquf).*’ 

All the motives and deterrents that influence the agent at a given 
situation will ‘add up’ and ‘subtract’ in an often complex calculation 
within the agent’s mind. Equal conflicting motivational ‘quantities’ 
will, as it were, cancel each other out, leaving, as their end product, 
only a single ‘quantity’ that effects action. Al-Razi himself uses math- 
ematical language to describe this process; he writes that if equivalent 
opposed motives cancel each other out, “the remaining quantity 
[lit. ‘number’ (‘adad za@id)| will remain as a pure (khdalis) motive for 
action.” #8 Such calculative processes often involve multiple stages. 
Suppose that an agent, in a given situation, has to choose between 
more than one course of action, when he expects that each would 


® Matalib, 3, 23 ff. 

46 Matalib, 3, 25. Al-Razi’s use of the term ‘compelling motivation’ (ija’) comes 
directly from its use by Muttazilis. “Abd al-Jabbar seems to borrow the term from 
Abia Hashim al-Jubba’t, to denote the particular case of the intentional act, which 
the agent finds himself virtually forced to choose (Mughni, 11, 395; 12, 128; cf. 
Richard Frank, “The Autonomy of the Human Agent in the Teaching of ‘Abd 
al-Gabbar”, 340; D. Gimaret, Théories de Vacte humain, 56 ff.). According to ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, when the agent is subject to only one sufficiently strong motive, it will 
be impossible for him to act in any other way; as such, he will be ‘compellingly 
motivated’. Mu'‘tazilis, therefore, viewed compelling motivation as an extreme case, 
unrepresentative of human action in general. Al-Razi generalises it to include all 
human action. 
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lead to various advantages and disadvantages. His mind would first 
assess each possible course of action individually by ‘calculating’ the 
‘sums’ of its expected advantages and disadvantages.*? The second 
stage will be to find the final sum of the sums of all conceived courses 
of action, which then produces the will that motivates action. 

It will be instructive to compare al-R4zi’s theory of motivation with 
its main influence, viz. the views of some previous Basran Muttazilis. 
The most pertinent are ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Abt l-Husayn al-Basrt, and 
Ibn al-Malahimi.*° 

According to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, the automatic process of ‘adding 
up’, described by al-Razi, does not take place. Rather, the agent 
may choose between separate motives that influence him at a given 
situation and that could only make some choices of action more 
preferable to him, or more likely to be performed (awa). Yet, though 
motives, according to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, provide the agent with a sense 
of the various possible courses of action at a given situation, they 
are neither necessary for, nor effective in, his action.°! Only when 
the agent has one sufficiently strong motive will he be compellingly 
motivated to act according to it. 

Ibn al-Malahimi criticises ‘Abd al-Jabbar for the view that the 
agent may act without motivation, and asserts that the function 
of the motive is akin to that of physical organs, viz. it constitutes 
a necessary condition for the production of action by the efficient 
causality of power alone.°? While motives make one act more likely 
(awla) than another,°? the agent may choose freely among his various 
motives. According to Ibn al-Malahimi, motives do not automatically 
produce a single will, or inclination, that then motivates the agent to 
act, as al-RAzi maintains.°* Rather, when confronted with a number 
of motives (which consist of knowledge, convictions or suppositions), 
the agent may choose a course of action according to one or more 
of them. Ibn al-Malahimi can thus plausibly contend that a motive 


“9 Eg. Matalib, 3, 34-5. 

50 The influence of Aba 1-Husayn and Ibn al-Malahimi on al-R4azi is noted by 
Ibn al-Murtada (Tabaqat, 119). 

51 Cf. R. Frank, “Autonomy of the Human Agent”, 341-3. 

52 Tbn al-Malahimi, Mu‘tamad, 510-4. 

53 Tbn al-Malahimi, Mu‘tamad, 514. 

54 Tbn al-Malahimi, Mu‘tamad, 240 ff. 
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makes the occurrence of an act more likely than others, but does not 
necessarily determine it. 

Al-Razi points out a crucial difference between the theories of 
action of Ibn al-Malahimi and his master Abt 1-Husayn: the latter 
holds that “the act depends (mawgif) on the motive”, whereas the 
former holds that the motive does not necessitate the act, but makes 
it more likely to occur.°? However, it seems that Abii -Husayn does 
not state explicitly that the motive necessitates the act, as al-Razi 
criticises him for shying away from admitting this obvious implica- 
tion to his position. One may wonder here whether there was indeed 
such a disagreement between Abi |l-Husayn and Ibn al-Malahimi, 
as al-Razi claims.°° In his work al-Mu‘tamad fi usiil al-din, Ibn al- 
Malahimi does not seem to refer to this point of divergence with 
Abi |-Husayn; yet he does point out another relevant disagreement 
with him of which al-Razi too is aware, viz. that Abt ]-Husayn 
affirms the role of will in human action. Will, according to him, is 
produced by motives; for “when man knows that a thing contains a 
preponderant benefit, he will find that his self seeks it, and he will 
find this seeking (falab) to be as though produced by this knowledge 
and following from it”.°’ The immediate motive for action becomes 
will, or ‘inclination in the heart’ (mayl al-qalb).°® Therefore, since 
Abi |-Husayn maintains that action presupposes the presence of 
motivation and that the presence of a single motive in the agent 
at a given moment will compel him to act in accordance with it, it 
should follow (though Abi |-Husayn appears not to admit this) that 
the emergence of a single will from multiple partial motives will 
constitute a decisive will. Al-Razi argues that Abi |-Husayn will 
have to admit that motivation necessitates action. As such, he may 
appear justified in accusing him of inconsistency.°? 

In the Matalib, al-R4zi includes a section on this view, which he 
attributes to Abi l-Husayn, entitled “On whether the production of 


3 Fabr, 12-3; Arba‘in, 228. 
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action depends (tawaqqafa) on motivation or not”, and another on that 
the production of the act requires a motive. The conclusion of the 
two sections is that the act occurs if, and only if, its motive occurs. 
He then includes another section entitled “On demonstrating that, 
at the occurrence of motivation, the production of action becomes 
necessary, and that no probability remains whatsoever”, which is 
directed against those who claim that “when motivation occurs, the 
production of action becomes more likely, but does not reach the 
level of necessitation”,®! viz. Ibn al-Malahimi.°* 

Al-Razi, therefore, maintains that motivation is not only neces- 
sary for action, it necessitates action. He addresses some objections 
based on observations of apparently unmotivated acts. With respect 
to unconscious action, he argues that the act will not occur unless the 
agent intends (asada) it.°? The seemingly purposeless act of moving 
one’s finger while engrossed in deep thought is in fact purposeful, 
since it will involve a slight, though often unconscious, benefit or 
negation of harm. For instance, the constant immobility of the finger 
may cause tedium, or the movement may be habitual, in which case 
immobility will cause unease. Even in the total unconsciousness of 
sleep, the sleeper may have imaginations which motivate him to 
do some acts, such as turning from side to side and talking. These 
imaginations may be dreams, or may be produced by physical pains, 
resulting, e.g. by prolonged sleep on one side. Similar explanations 
of the action of the sleeper are advanced by Ibn al-Malahimi in his 
objections to ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s contention that man may act without 
motivation, and by Ibn Sina in his refutation of Mu‘tazilt views on 
autonomous human choice.*! Al-Razi accepts Ibn Sina’s distinction 
between imagination and the agent’s awareness of that imagination 
and his remembering it.°° It is possible, therefore, that the agent acts 
according to an unconscious motive, or a conscious motive that he 
later forgets. 


60 Matalib, 3, 37-43; 3, 45-53. 

6! Matalib, 3, 55-60. 
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Also, many Mu‘tazilis, including ‘Abd al-Jabbar, will define vain 
action as unmotivated action. Yet, following a common falsa/i view, 
al-Razi defines vain action (‘abath), not as unmotivated action, but 
as non-rational action, which is motivated by the imagination, and 
is often unconscious and related to trivial ends.®’ Hence, the section 


in the Mabahith entitled, “On demonstrating that there must be an 


end (ghaya) for vain and fortuitous (juzaf) [action]”.°° 


Al-Razi also comments on the phenomenon of hesitation (taraddud), 
which the Mu‘tazila cite as a sign that the agent has free choice. 
They claim, he writes, that obligation (¢aklif) is inconceivable when 
the agent is compellingly motivated, and conceivable only when he is 
hesitant among a number of conflicting motives (mutaraddid al-dawat 
ia l-fi'l wa-l-tark).°° He responds by arguing that hesitation is due 
to the complexity of mental processes. Motives are in constant and 


subtle motion in the agent’s heart, since convictions are momentary 
2° 70 


and “quick to disappear and alter”. 
Natural causes are constant, continuous and unchanging. The cause 
of heating remains forever characterised by that property by which 
it produces heating, and never changes ... in contradistinction to vol- 
untary (ikhtiy@i) acts. For that which produces movement leftwards’! 
is a combination of power and the motive for leftward movement. 
These motives are quick to alter and change. Thus, if the motive to 
turn right occurs in the capable [agent]’s heart, that combination will 
produce rightward movement. Then that motive disappears quickly 
and is replaced by the motive for leftward movement. This combina- 
tion now produces leftward movement.’ 


Hesitation, thus, occurs when the agent has a preponderant motive 
to perform a certain act at one instant, and a preponderant motive 
to abstain, or to perform a different act at the next instant, each 


66 Tn this sense, vain action will be inconceivable in Ibn al-Malahimi’s theory 
of action (although he does use the term), given his insistence on the impossibility 
of unmotivated action (cf. Madelung, “Late Mu'tazila”, 253), unless he defines vain 
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constituting a compelling motive. People call one who is gener- 
ally hesitant and undecided ‘dha badawdat’, since, at one moment, a 
certain act will seem (bada) to him to be of preponderant benefit, 
while, at another moment, he will conceive another act to be so; this 
indecision may be due to his nature. Also, the agent may perceive 
something that may remind him of, or invoke in him, a certain 
knowledge or conviction that motivates him, whereas perceiving 
something else, one moment later, may invoke a different conviction 
in his mind.’? “Considerations of benefit and harm are many and 
virtually countless; the greater the mind’s reckoning of them, the 


greater the perplexity and confusion”.’* 


Destiny 


Al-Razi presents various arguments against Mu‘tazilt claims of free 
human choice, one of the most important of which goes as follows. 
The combination of power and motivation either necessitates, or 
does not necessitate, the act. The former possibility will lead to a 
type of determinism (abr), since the agent’s motives cannot rely 
on other motives ad infinitum, but should ultimately originate from 
motives that God creates. Al-Razi then continues with an argument 
ad hominem, viz. that the latter possibility will entail that when power 
and motivation combine, action may or may not follow. In other 
words, if we imagine that a given situation involving an agent, who 
has to make a choice, is repeated a number of absolutely identical 
times, the choice that the agent makes will follow sometimes, but 
not at all times; i.e. it will occur randomly, “by pure chance and 
for no reason”. This would result in another type of determinism, 
whereby human action is determined by pure chance.’° 

Having demonstrated that the combination of motivation and 
power determines the act, al-R4zi discusses the only preceding stage 
in the production of human action, viz. the emergence of motivation 
from cognitive states. By arguing that both stages are deterministic, 
he proves that human action as a whole is determined. He writes: 
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Man finds in himself that unless he wants to act he will not be able to 
act, and unless he wills to abstain he will not be able to abstain. That 
will is not due to another will; for, otherwise, this would entail infinite 
regress. It is thus certain that those wills go back to a necessary will 
that occurs in the heart without will. And if that decisive will occurs 
in the heart, the occurrence of the act will undoubtedly be necessary. 
Therefore, neither the occurrence of will in the heart is of the person’s 
[own doing], nor is the occurrence of the act after the occurrence of 
will in his heart of the person’s [own doing]. All is thus from God. 
And man is compelled under the guise of a voluntary agent.’° 


In one place in the Matalib, al-Razi is confronted with the question 
of what determines the motive, i.e. what makes a particular motive 
at one moment preponderant over other motives.’’ He responds that 
God brings motives into being; and it is thus His will that makes 
one motive preponderant over others. Elsewhere, he qualifies this 
by dividing motives that appear in the agent into motives that the 
agent himself causes to occur (bi-iga@ al-‘abd), and motives that God 
initiates (‘btida’an) in his heart.’® The former type is possible when 
the agent wants to remove a particular motive, or inclination, from 
his heart, and then strives to do so. If anyone examines himself, he 
will find in himself this ability to change or eliminate motives—al- 
Razi treats this as an indisputable, self-evident truth. Motives that are 
brought into being in the heart immediately by God include motives 
that motivate the agent to change other motives; otherwise, if the 
appearance or change of each motive required another motive, the 
chain of motives would continue ad infinitum. 

Al-Razi also argues that motives stem from the agent’s cognitive 
states, which are determined by both internal and external factors.’ 


7 Manaqib al-Imam al-ShafiT, 122. 
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The main internal ones are: (a) variations in the essences of human 
souls;°° (b) variations in temperance; and (c) physiognomic varia- 
tions. The three main external factors are: (d) habituation; (e) the 
expectation of certain benefits or harms from adhering to certain 
beliefs; and (f/) theoretical training. These six factors will determine 
the agent’s character, while accidental (2tifaqi) external circumstances, 
perceived through the senses, will act as more direct factors in the 
production of motives.®! All these are factors that the agent will 
have no control over. 

In Artab al-Fabr, we find a lengthy section containing proofs for 
the view that man has no power whatsoever over the contents of his 
knowledge.®? Even religious belief and disbelief are products, not of 
the agent’s choice, but purely of God’s creative power. A number 
of arguments are advanced. 

It is first argued that all acquired (muktasab) knowledge will depend 
on self-evident (badthi) knowledge that the mind knows immediately 
and spontaneously, not by choice. So, at a given moment, “all that 
is necessary’ for self-evident knowledge to entail acquired knowl- 
edge either exists within the agent, or does not exist. If it exists, 
that acquired knowledge will come into being immediately, not by 
choice. If not ‘all that is necessary’ exists, something will still be 
needed for the appearance of acquired knowledge. ‘That ‘something’ 
cannot be self-evident knowledge (which is already assumed). Nor 
can it be acquired knowledge, in the case of the first bit of acquired 
knowledge. Al-Razi seems to imply that it can only be divine, rather 
than human, will (since an agent’s will depends on his knowledge). It 
follows, he concludes, that self-evident knowledge is not produced by 
human will, nor are the first, second and following bits of acquired 
knowledge. 

Al-Razi’s second proof is as follows. Knowledge is either concep- 
tion (¢asawwur) or assertion (tasdiq), the former being apprehension 
(<drak) without judgement (Awkm), and the latter being, according to 
al-Razi, apprehension with a judgement of fact. He first argues that 
conceptions are not acquired. For if I try to acquire a conception, I 
will either have awareness (shu‘ir) of the essence to be conceptualised, 
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or not. If I have awareness, I will already have conceptualised it. 
If not, my mind will be heedless of it, and thus cannot seek it. If 
it is objected that the mind may be aware of only some aspects of 
the essence, but not of it completely, the same argument will apply, 
though ‘awareness of essence’ will be substituted with ‘awareness of 
the unknown aspect of the essence’. 

Al-Razi also argues that if we examine ourselves, we will find that 
conceptions have to be: (a) derived from sense perception, or (5) 
based on self-evident conceptions, such as our knowledge of pleasure 
and pain, or (c) constructed by the mind or the imagination from 
the first two types, which are not acquired. Conceiving something 
beyond these will be impossible. Therefore, conceptions cannot be 
acquired.®% 

Having demonstrated that conceptions are not acquired, al-Razi 
proceeds to prove that no knowledge of assertion can be acquired.®* 
Each statement of assertion, he argues, will require two conceptions, 
viz. of subject and predicate. Now, the presence of these elements in 
the mind is either sufficient to produce an assertion, which will thus 
be self-evident (such as knowing the concepts of ‘one’ and ‘half of 
two’); or not, in which case the resultant assertion will be discursive 
(nazari) knowledge (such as knowing the concepts of ‘world’ and 
‘temporal’; since the presence of both in the mind is insufficient 
for concluding that ‘the world is temporal’). In the latter case, if all 
that is necessary, for self-evident knowledge to entail some discursive 
knowledge, is present in the mind, that discursive knowledge will fol- 
low necessarily, not by choice. The argument then continues along 
the same lines as the first proof. 

Al-Razi provides three more proofs in support of his contention 
“that all the knowledge and ignorance that occur in people’s hearts 
and minds are from God, and are brought into being by God”.®° 
In showing that the agent has no control over, or choice of, his 
knowledge, al-R4zi covers all parts of the theory of human action in 
affirmation of absolute determinism: the acquisition of knowledge, 
the emergence of motivation from knowledge, and the emergence of 
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action from the combination of motivation and power.®° For ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, by contrast, knowledge that derives from reflection (nazar) 
is generally not determined.®’ 

Having argued for the determination of human acts on largely 
logical and metaphysical grounds, al-Razi is faced with the accu- 
sation that he treats human motives as natural causes. He replies 
that motives are distinct in two main ways. First, natural causes are 
continuous and uniform, whereas voluntary acts are in constant 
motion and change, and their effects are thus not uniform or always 
predictable.®° Second, natural causes do not have awareness, knowl- 
edge or comprehension of their effects, unlike voluntary agents who 
are aware of their acts and whose knowledge of a possible, prospec- 
tive act may itself be part of the cause that produces it. We, there- 
fore, describe the act as being ‘voluntary’ (eAhtyari), and the agent as 
being a ‘voluntary’ agent (mukhtar), because the act will occur only 
when the agent conceives it as being good (khay7). This etymological 
analysis removes the emphasis in the word ‘ikhtiyar from ‘choosing’, 
or ‘choice’, to the other related sense of the root kh-y-r, viz. ‘finding 
something to be good or better than others’.®° 

Hence, for instance, to the objection, “If man were destined, send- 
ing prophets, obligating men by commands and prohibitions, and 
afterlife punishment and reward would all be pointless”, he responds 
that both people’s obedience and disobedience to divine command 
and their afterlife consequences are included in destiny. ‘There is no 
end to, or culmination of, destiny, at which point the injustices of 
this world are resolved, and justice (as conceived by the Mu'tazila) 
is served. Rather, as one may be destined to have a bad day today 
and another bad day tomorrow, which will only add to the badness 
of today, let alone compensate for it, one may be destined to have 
an infinite number of bad days in the afterlife. 

In their criticism of such a deterministic view the Mu‘tazila had 
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yet another strong objection, which they based on analogy (gzyas), or 
‘judging the unobservable in accordance with the observable’ (radd 
al-ghaib ila l-shahid). If human action occurs only with the combina- 
tion of power and motivation, the same should be true in the case of 
divine action. Consequently, if all that is required for God’s agency 
(failiyya) existed from pre-eternity, the world would have been pre- 
eternal. Otherwise, if not all that is required for God’s agency existed 
from pre-eternity, some of that would have come into being at some 
point. That would have required yet another cause for it to come into 
being; that cause would have required another cause; and the chain 
would continue ad infinitum. The argument concludes that al-Razi’s 
determinism will have to apply universally, to both the ‘observable’ 
(shahid) and the ‘unobservable’ (gha@’ib),°° and will inevitably lead to 
the view that the world is eternal and that God is a necessitating 
cause (‘wla mijiba), rather than a voluntary agent. ‘This, al-Razi states, 
is the strongest Mu‘tazili argument in this context.9! 

His immediate response is that rejecting determinism and affirm- 
ing free human choice will lead to a more heinous consequence, 
viz. denying the very existence of the Creator. For that position will 
undermine the main proof for His existence, which is based on the 
contingency of this world and its need for a preponderator to bring 
it into being. However, al-Razi recognises that this counterargument 
is unsatisfactory and he promises to return to this topic later in Aztab 
al-Fabr to elucidate the difference between the observable and the 
unobservable with respect to this issue. 

Elsewhere in this work, he replies to the same objection by propos- 
ing a distinction between human will, which is temporally originated 
(hadith) and thus in need for an originator (muhdith), and divine will, 
which is pre-eternal and uncaused.%? But this does not solve the 
problem; for the Mu‘tazila may argue that a pre-eternal divine will 
that is totally uncaused will necessitate a pre-eternal creation. I have 
not found other places in Aitab al-Jabr where the main Muttazili 
objection is addressed. 

Indeed, this implication of the falsaft influence that al-Razi intro- 


% The ‘observable world’ (‘alam al-shahada)—in contrast to ‘the unobservable 
world’ (‘alam al-ghayb)—al-R4zi writes, is “all that relates to bodies and bodily things 
...5 for one observes these things with one’s sight” (Tafsir, 1, 275). 

1 Fabr, 15-6; Arbatn, 230. Cf. D. Gimaret, Théories de Vacte humain, 149-51. 

% Fabr, 27; cf. Arbatn, 230. 
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duces into his theory of action appears to be one of the places where 
his synthesis between falsafa and kalam proves most difficult,?? espe- 
cially that he had to face well-established criticisms of falsafa. How- 
ever, in the Matalib, his last major work, he solves this problem, 
alongside other problems relating to divine action, by adopting a 
highly unusual stance, as follows. 

In all works earlier than the Matalib, al-Razi affirms the common 
Sunni doctrine that will is a real attribute of divine essence that is 
distinct from the attributes of knowledge and power; and he locates 
divine choice (ckhtiya@r) in this attribute.°* Thus, the attribute of will 
‘consists’ of both the ability to choose one of two possible options 
freely and the actual choices themselves. Al-Razi rejects the views 
of some Muttazilis on divine will, such as the Baghdadis® and Abi 
l-Husayn |-Basri, who argues that, unlike human will, which is real 
and produced by motives, ‘divine will’ refers to God’s motives only, 
which are included in His knowledge.°° 

However, al-Razi defines ‘will’, in animate beings (i.e. in the 
‘observable’), in terms of the inclination (may/) that follows naturally 
from motives, and he thereby excludes the notion of choice from 
it. As such, ‘7rada@’, as the mere natural product of motives, becomes 
decisive (j@zima), Just as inclination is decisive (mayl jazim), and totally 
contrary to free choice. Therefore, if our knowledge of the divine 
attribute of will depends on qiyas, whereby the unobservable is judged 
in accordance with the observable, a clear implication will follow. 
Al-Ra4zi arrives at this in a section on the nature of will (faqigat al- 
irdda), in his discussion of divine attributes: 


All we know in the meaning of ‘will’ and ‘aversion’ (karahiya) 1s the 
inclination of the natural disposition (fab‘) to attaining benefits and 
its inclination to avoiding harms. Since this is inconceivable in rela- 
tion to God, it will be inconceivable to affirm the notions of will and 
aversion to Him.%” 


3 See Madelung, “Late Mu'tazila”, 256-7. 

% Tshara, fol. 23b—24a; Nihaya, fol. 125a; Muhassal, 391; Khamsiin, 47-8; Arba‘in, 
147; Ma‘alim, 54. On that the classical Ash‘art notion of zada includes choice, see 
e.g. al-Baghdadi, Usil, 102. 

% Usal al-din, fol. 243; cf. al-Shahrastani, Niha@yat al-aqdam, 238 ff. 

96 On Abii |-Husayn’s position, see also Ibn al-Malahimi, Mu‘tamad, 240-1; 
2925 

97 Matalib, 3, 178. Hence, he does not list ‘will’ among God’s positive attributes 
(Matalib, 3, 5). 
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God is not compellingly motivated (and, thereby, not a necessitat- 
ing cause) because He does not have will, i.e. natural inclination 
(mayl), which follows from motivation. As we will see in the next 
chapter, al-Razi also maintains that God’s acts are not motivated. 
Therefore, while Abi 1-Husayn considers ‘divine will’ to refer to 
nothing but God’s motives, al-Razi denies that God has either will 
or motivation. 

This highly unorthodox later position brings al-Razi into conflict 
with mainstream Sunni theology, which affirms a real and distinct 
divine attribute of will.°? Yet it is an implication of his theory of action 
that he accepts sincerely, not simply for dialectical consumption to 
address what, he admits, is a strong Mu'‘tazilt argument. Strangely, 
by his denial of the divine attribute of will, al-Razi does not seem 
to locate divine choice in any other attribute, though he still affirms 
that God is a voluntary agent. 

Having reached a consistent position as regards human and 
divine action, the charge of inconsistency he directs at Abi 1-Husayn 
becomes more tenable: 


Abi |-Husayn was confused on [whether the production of action by 
power depends on motivation]. Whenever he discourses with the falasifa 
on their saying, “Why did God single out a specific time, rather than 
a preceding or succeeding one, to create the world?” he says, “Action 
does not depend on motivation.” Whenever he discourses with his 
companions on all other matters, he says, “Action depends on moti- 
vation, and preponderation without a preponderator is self-evidently 


inconceivable”.99 


% Tbn Taymiyya (Majma‘, 13, 128; cf. 6, 245) writes, “Al-Razi discusses the 
problem of will in al-Maalib al-‘Aliya, and chooses to deny [God’s] will. For he 
was unable to answer the argument of the falasifa using the principles of his com- 
panions of Jahmis and Muttazilis, so he ran off to their side!” Ibn Taymiyya also 
dedicates a work to refuting this position put forward in the Mataub (Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hadi, ‘Ugiid, 51). 

99 Fabr, 12. In a later episode of this debate, Ibn Taymiyya (Minhaj, 1, 111; cf. 
Dar’, 1, 326) adopts this argument, but directs it at al-Razi: 


Whenever ... al-Razi and his followers debate with Mu'‘tazilis on matters of 
destiny, they ... hold that one of the objects of the capacity of the voluntary 
agent can preponderate only by a complete preponderator. Whenever they 
debate with the falasifa on the questions of the creation of the world, the 
affirmation of God’s choice and the refutation of [their notion of God being] 
a necessitating cause, they follow the route of Mu‘tazilis and Jahmis in saying 
that one of the objects of the capacity of the voluntary agent may preponder- 
ate over the other without a preponderator. 
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In addition to the main argument from preponderance, al-R4zi uses 
the traditional argument for predestination from God’s pre-eternal 
knowledge of all events.'°° He treats this argument and that based on 
the theory of motivation as his two strongest in this regard.'°' One 
‘clever’ Mu'‘tazilt even reportedly admitted that these two arguments 
are “the enemies of Muttazilism”.!°* In Kitab al-Jabr, both receive 
extensive scriptural backing, with evidence from the Qur'an, the 
hadith and the statements of companions and religious scholars.!°% 

With the combination of these two main arguments, one primar- 
ily falsafi, the other commonly Sunni, al-Razi concludes that man, 
though a voluntary agent in the sense of acting with awareness, is 
ultimately compelled. He writes, “Man is compelled under the guise 
of a voluntary agent” (mudtarr fi sitrat mukhtar);!°* “Man is compelled 
in his choosing” (mudtarr fi ikhtiyarih);!° and “The acts of men occur 
by compulsion” (waqi‘a ‘ala sabil al-idtirar).'°° He does not shy from 
affirming his determinism in the most explicit terms; e.g. he writes, 
“Affirming determinism is inescapable” (al-gawl b1-l-jabr lazim); “Vhere 
is nothing in existence but determination” (ma _fi -wujitd ula |-jabr); 
and “Man is compelled in his willing” (majbar ‘ala |-irada).'°’ 

It was almost unprecedented in Sunni theology that such an uncom- 
promisingly bold and systematic determinism (jabr) be affirmed, given 
the problems it creates with respect to human responsibility and 


Yet Ibn Taymiyya himself then relies on arguments similar to al-R4z1’s in criticising 
the position of Mu‘tazilis and Qadaris on human free choice (Dar’, 1, 329). 

100 Arba‘in, 343-4; Muhassal, 471; Ma‘alim, 89-90; abr, 46-65. 

101 See, e.g., Jabr, 341, where he speaks of mas‘alat al-daT wa-mas’alat al-‘ilm. 

102 Muhassal, 471. 

103 Fabr, 113-389. Al-Razi clarifies his general methodology in dealing with 
scriptural evidence, and he is clear about their being generally less conclusive than 
rational evidence (fabr, 113-118). To the objection that the Qur’an contains verses 
that support both the view of the determination of acts and that of free choice, he 
states that God’s speech includes both explicit truth (hagiga) and metaphor (majaz), 
and one should try to see the truth that lies behind the latter by interpretation 
(ta’wil) (Fabr, 132-3). 

104 Lawami’, 242; Tafsir, 24, 179; Matalib, 3, 60; Fabr, 25; 258; Manaqib, 122; cf. 
Ibn Sina, Ta‘ligat, 51; 53. Al-Razi (Tafsir, 15, 64) also quotes this from a defence 
of predeterminism by al-Ghazali (Ihya’, 4, 235). 

105 Fabr, 43; Mabahith, 2, 517; Mahsil, 1/2, 389. Cf. al-Ghazali (Ihya’, 4, 6): “All is 
from God. Indeed even choice is from God. Man is compelled in the choosing that 
he has (mudtarr ft l-tkhtiyar alladhi lahu)”. Al-Razi’s statements left a strong impact on 
some later authors (e.g. al-Isfahani, Adshif, 4, 35-6; al-Taftazani, Sharh, 4, 263). 

106 Fabr, 41. 

107 Respectively: Jabr, 43; Mabahith, 2, 217; Khalg, fol. 46a. 
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divine justice. According to al-Razi, such ethical problems should 
not detract from the truths of metaphysics. Nonetheless, he argues 
that Revelation does not call average believers to believe in an abso- 
lute determinism because of the detrimental effect it could have on 
their faith. 

Nevertheless, al-R4zi often assumes a negative view of the desig- 
nation ‘determinists’ (mujbira, jabriyya) and uses it polemically against 
Jahm Ibn Safwan, Husayn Ibn Muhammad al-Najjar, Dirar Ibn 
‘Amr and others.!°9 In some places, he distinguishes between dif- 
ferent ‘determinisms’, of which he accepts one and rejects others.!!° 
Elsewhere, he argues that he is not a determinist, since he maintains 
that man acts in accordance with will (albeit it is ultimately deter- 
mined), whereas determinism-proper is to hold that man acts not in 
accordance with his will.!!! 

Despite his explicit determinism, al-R4zi admits, in one place in the 
Tafsir, one of his later works, that the question of human destiny and 
choice does not have an unproblematic and conclusive solution: 


There is a mystery (sir) in [this issue]; viz. that proving the existence 
of God compels one to uphold determinism (jabr), ... while proving 
prophecy compels one to uphold [human] autonomy (qudra).!!* For if 
man does not act autonomously, what use is there in sending prophets 
and in revealing scriptures? 

Indeed there is even yet another mystery here, which surpasses all; 
viz. that if we return to sound primordial nature and primary intellect 
(al-‘aql al-awwal), we will find that when existence and non-existence 
are on a par in relation to something, neither will preponderate over 
the other without a preponderator—which leads to determinism. Yet 
we also find a self-evident distinction between voluntary movements 
and movements by compulsion, and a self-evident certitude in the 
goodness of praise and the badness of blame, and in command and 
prohibition; and this leads to the doctrine of the Mu‘tazila. 

It is as though this question falls in the sphere of contradiction (ft 
hayyiz al-ta‘arud), in relation to both immediate and discursive knowl- 
edge, in relation to proclaiming the greatness (a‘zim) of God, with 


108 Cf. p. 145 infra. 

109 Ttigadat, 103-6. 

110 F.g. he responds to Mu‘tazilis: “If you mean, by ‘determinism’, ‘the necessary 
entailment of the act from the occurrence of motivation and the non-occurrence 
of deterrents’, then ... this is our position” (Nihaya, fol. 227a). 

"Il Manaqib, 127. 

12 Al-Razi sometimes uses ‘qgudra’ in the Mu‘tazilt sense to denote both the 
agent’s choice and his power. 
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reference to His power and wisdom, in relation to upholding divine 
unity and deanthropomorphism (fanzith), and in relation to scriptural 
proofs. ... The question is thus difficult and obscure. We pray God 
guide us to truth!!!3 


Elsewhere, al-Razi writes that when no solution for a problem seems 
to preponderate, “we will leave [that problem] captive ‘in the sphere 
of contradiction’ (fi hayyiz al-ta‘arud)”, i.e. by suspending judgement.!!* 
It seems that in the above passage from the Tafsir, al-Razi contem- 
plated taking a sceptical stance on this problem, which (as we will 
see in the last chapter of the present study) could have stemmed 
from a wider scepticism that appears in his later works. 


The Theme of the Creation of Human Acts 


We shall now turn briefly to the question of the causality that under- 
lies the human act, i.e. whether the act is produced by human or 
divine power—this being the essence of the early kalam problem 
of the ‘creation of human acts’ (khalg al-af‘al). To maintain that 
human power effects the act will imply an affirmation of some form 
of natural causality, which classical Ash‘aris judged to be contrary 
to divine omnipotence. In contrast, they maintained that human 
acts are created directly by God, and that natural uniformity relies 
on a habitual order (‘dda), maintained ultimately by Him, rather 
than on properties that are inherent in physical objects, including 
human beings. In order to avoid unequivocal determinism and to 
affirm religious obligation, they then attempted to bridge the gap 
that consequently appeared between man and his acts, by develop- 
ing the doctrine of ‘acquisition’ (kasb). According to al-Ash‘art, God 
creates the agent’s act as well as the choice by which he ‘acquires’ 
both it and its attribute of being an obedience or a disobedience. 
For al-Baqillani, the agent’s power itself effects these attributes of 
action and thereby the agent’s acquisition thereof. 

However, the later Ash‘ari theologian al-Juwaynt departs in his 
late work al-‘Aqida al-Nizamiyya with the common Ash‘ari position, 
and contends that the human act is produced, not by divine power 


M3 Tafsir, 2, 52-3. 
14 Mulakhkhas, fol. 1a. 
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directly, but by the agent’s power alone, provided to him by God.!!° 
He thus discards the notion of ‘acquisition’, which he considers to be 

“a mere word, and pure jargon, without reference to any meaning”.!!° 
Al-Juwayni is then criticised by al-Shahrastant, a classical Ash‘ari, 
for implying a form of natural causality, which detracts from God’s 
omnipotence.!!” 

Turning to al-R4zi’s early works, we find that he adheres to the 
classical Ash‘art denial of natural causality: he contends that the 
agent’s power does not existentiate the act in any respect, though 
both are ordinarily concomitant. He thus rejects, not only al-Juwayni’s 
later position, but also al-Baqillani’s doctrine of acquisition on the 
ground that it acknowledges the effectiveness of created power, which, 
al-Razi objects, accords with the Mu‘tazili position.!!® 

Yet, from an early stage, he will also abandon the doctrine of 
acquisition, which he accepted previously. He finds that both human 
choice and action are created by God directly,!!° and that ‘acquisi- 
tion’ does not refer to anything real, but is “a word without a referent 
(ism bi-l@ musamma)”.'*° This echoes an objection that was frequently 
levelled against this doctrine by many critics of the Ash‘aris, including 
the Muttazila.'*! By contrast, al-Razi argues, the Quranic expression 
‘kasb’ refers to nothing but the consequences of acts for the agent: 


‘Acquisition’ denotes what man attains by his own doing—so it is his 
‘kasb’ and his ‘muktasab-—on the condition that that involves realising 
a benefit or preventing a harm. As such, one says that profits are ‘the 
acquisition of so-and-so’, and that ‘he acquires much or little’, since it 
refers to profit only. As for the claims of our fellow associates (ashabuna) 
that ‘acquisition’ is intermediate between determinism (jabr) and human 
autonomy (khalq), this appears in the old books of kalam.!*? 


He does not find the need to resort to this (apparently outdated) 
doctrine, since he considers that his model of human action does 


'S Muhassal, 455; Tafsir, 4, 88; cf. al-Juwayni, Nizamiyya, 30-5; D. Gimaret, 
Théories de Vacte humain, 148-9. 
'6 Al-Juwayni, Nizamiyya, 32. 
'7 Al-Shahrastant, Nihdyat al-aqdam, 78-89. 
'8 Muhassal, 471. 
'9 Nihaya, fol. 91b. 
20 Muhassal, 470; Jabr, 260-1. 
21 Tafsir, 4, 87— 8. Cf ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 8, 83 ff. 
22 Tafsir, 5, 208 (commenting on Qur. 2:202); cf. Tafsir, 1, 69; 12, 157; 17, 
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not lead to the same problems that arise in the Ash‘art model of 
action. 

Hence, in the late Aztab al-Jabr, he cites a Mu‘tazilt argument 
from Quranic evidence for the view that man produces his acts 
and against the doctrine of acquisition. The Mu'‘tazila conclude, he 
notes, that “bringing the word ‘acquisition’ into this subject is pure 
falsification (mahd al-tazwir)”. He replies, referring to the contrary 
view that God creates and determines all events: 


It is necessary to harmonise between the two positions. We say: The 
combination of power and motivation effects (mw’aththir) the act; and 
the creator of this combination is God, exalted. Since this combination 
implies (mustalzum) the occurrence of the act, the attribution [of acts to 
human agents] will be real. Since this combination necessitates (mijzb) 
the occurrence of these acts, it becomes true that all is by God’s decree 
and determination. In this way, the contradiction between rational 
evidence and this Qur’anic evidence disappears. Know that this is true 
according to my position in particular, as I hold that the combination 
of power and motivation implies the act. As for one who does not hold 
this, it will be hard for him to accept these verses.!?? 


Far from defending the Ash‘ari position, al-R4zi presents his position 
as a superior alternative. 

Yet, crucially, he seems to contend, in this last passage, that the 
act is caused by the combination of power and motivation, rather 
than by the agency of God directly. This would come into seri- 
ous conflict with classical Ash‘arism, which affirms, not only God’s 
absolute determination of all beings, but also that He creates them 
all directly: they sought to affirm both gada@ and khalg. This begs 
the question: does al-R4zi, in the relatively late Aztab al-Jabr, only 
affirm gada? 

Though he rarely discusses the problem of natural causality directly, 
there are indications in these later works that al-Razi indeed departs 
with the standard classical Ash‘art position on this question. For 
instance, in the course of his commentary on Qur. 2:22, “[God] 
sent down rain from the heavens and brought forth therewith fruits 
for your sustenance”, he posits the question of whether God creates 
fruits following rain by sustaining the habitual order of created things, 


123 Fabr, 300-1. 
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or whether He creates the inherent natures of water and earth such 
that they produce growth in vegetation once they combine. Al-Razi 
writes that although God is indeed capable of creating these fruits 
directly (¢btida@’an), without any intermediation (wdastta), this fact does 
not contradict His ability to create them through the intermedia- 
tion of natural processes. ‘Later’ mutakallimiin, he adds, appear to 
consider these two views contradictory, though they lack evidence 
for this contention. !*4 

Nonetheless, al-Razi appears to deny that the effect is exastenteated 
by these natural processes, including those that underlie human 
action. He does so under the influence of “the majority of falasifa’, 
who hold that, 


. at the occurrence of power with motivation, complete prepared- 
ness (zstt‘dad tamm) for the production of the act will occur. Yet these 
physical capacities do not have the ability to existentiate and effect 
[anything]. When complete preparedness occurs, existence emanates 
from the Bestower of Forms (wa/ib al-suwar) upon these essences, and 
they become existent. Thus, the occurrence of power and motivation 
produces complete preparedness, while existence and occurrence (husil) 
are from the Bestower of Forms.!?° 


While rejecting the falsafi doctrines of emanation and the cosmogonic 
intermediation of the Active Intellect,!*° al-Razi accepts Ibn Sina’s 
notion that physical objects may produce the preparedness for the 
occurrence of an event in the physical world. The event, however, 
will be brought into being by God directly. He writes: 


The combination of power and motivation necessarily implies (istal- 
zama) the occurrence of the act. Yet both the antecedent (malziim) and 
the consequent (/@zim) occur by the power of God. Similarly, although 
substance and accident are concomitant (mutalaziman), they come to 
exist by the power of God alone.!*7 


As such, all created causes, including human power, are in reality 
mere conditions for the efficiency of divine power. They act, not as 
efficient causes, but as material causes, in producing human acts. In 


14 Tafsir, 2, 110. 

25 Fabr, 11. Cf. Ibn Sina, Naat, 136 ff. 

126 Ee. Kamdliyya (Ar.), 63; (Per.), 74. On Ibn Sina’s notion of the cosmogonic 
role of the Active Intellect, cf. Herbert Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes, on 
Intellect, 74 ff. 

127 Fabr, 11-2. 
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the Mabaith, al-Razi maintains that all created beings are brought into 
being directly by God; yet, whereas some things can be existentiated 
only by virtue of being possible, others will require the presence of 
some preparing (mu‘idd) factors.'** He stresses, however, that though 
this is the manner in which effects are produced ordinarily, it does 
not contradict God’s voluntary agency, since He is in principle able 
to suspend natural order and to create effects without any preparing 
causes, as, for instance, in the case of prophetic miracles. 

Later than Aitab al-fabr, in the Matalib, al-Razi summarises his 
position as follows: 


On Explaining How the Servant is an Agent. We hold that the combination 
of power and a specific motive implies (mustalzim) the occurrence of the 
act. Our saying ‘implies’ refers to a denominator that is common (gadr 
mushtarak) to that combination being a preparing cause (sabab mu‘idd) 
for the occurrence of that act and its being an efficient cause (sabab 
mwaththir) for it. Since the existentiator!?? of power and motivation 
is God, exalted, and since it has been proven that their combination 
implies the occurrence of the act, the servant will become a real agent 
(fail ft l-haqiqa); for the effecter of that act is his power and motivation. 
All man’s acts will thus occur according to God’s decree. Not as much 
as an atom in the heavens or the earth will escape the chain of God’s 
decree and predestination (sisilat gada’ Allah wa-qadarih). The demon- 
stration for this is that it has been proven that the preponderance of 
one of two alternatives depends on the preponderator; and it has been 
proven that that preponderator is [produced] by God’s agency.!*” 


This passage, however, is not entirely clear on whether the act is 
brought into being by the combination of the agent’s power and 
motivation, or by divine power. In any case, although al-R4zi’s views 
in this respect deserve a closer examination than is possible in the 
present monograph, we can safely conclude that, in his later works, 
he accepts some form of natural causality that is at odds, funda- 
mentally, with the classical Ash‘ari position. He establishes a real, 
direct, uniform and (ordinarily) necessary connection between the 
event and its natural cause. As such, an act will be produced, in a 
real sense, by its human agent; and there will be a real and direct 
link between the internal state of the agent and his action. 


128 Mabahith, 2, 507-8. 
"29 Reading ‘miyid’ instead of ‘muwayih’. 
130 Matalib, 3, 73. 
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Al-Razi develops his theory of action under the influence of various 
sources—Jalsaft, Ash‘art and Mu‘tazili—but he puts forth a unique 
solution. Although he maintains a number of central Ash‘ari doctrines, 
he often preserves their formulaic, almost creedal, expressions, without 
much of their theoretical content and details. Whether his position 
on the problem of human acts is essentially Ash‘ari or falsaft was a 
matter of debate among later Ash‘aris. One debate is concluded by 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1323/1905), who remarks, “With [al-R4z1’s] 
explication, the position of the Shaykh [al-Ash‘ari] unites with that of 
the falasifa, ... and the position of the Imam [al-R4zi] is the position 
of critical investigators (muhaqqiq)”.'°! 


131 “Abduh, Hashiya, 76. 
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AL-RAZI ON THE ETHICS OF ACTION 


Much of classical kalam relates to the so-called problem of ‘judgements 
of goodness and badness’ (al-tahsin wa-l-taqbth), which, according to 
the early al-R4zi, is the source from which most heretical doctrines 
(bida’) spring.'! This enquiry has an essentially metaethical concern, 
as it investigates issues such as the nature of morality, moral rea- 
soning and moral language. In this context, most mutakallimin will 
focus primarily on the acts of human agents, which pertain to the 
more accessible and fathomable ‘observable’ level (al-shahid), on the 
basis of which they will then attempt to discuss the ‘unobservable’, 
divine level (al-gha’ib).* In classical Ash‘art kalam, this metaethical 
enquiry usually introduces the larger, theological discussion of divine 
justice—often under the rubric, ‘judging [acts] as just or unjust’ (al- 
ta‘dil wa-l-tajwir)—which also includes the problem of whether God 
is obligated to perform certain acts, the problem of ‘God causing 
pain to the innocent’ (representative of the wider problem of evil), 
and the problem of ‘advantage and the most advantageous’ (to be 
discussed below).? 

Classical Ash‘ari kalam ethics is then complemented by a closely- 
linked enquiry into normative ethics within the science of the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence (usil al-figh), which seeks to establish general 
principles for deriving specific rules and guidelines for human con- 
duct. As the task will require an appreciation of various features 
of revealed scripture, this discipline will often include a theological 
component aimed at an ethical analysis of divine command (to the 
exclusion of divine action). Among the other main ethical themes 
commonly discussed in usil al-figh for their normative pertinence 


' Usiil al-Din, fol. 345. 

2 Acts of other agents may be considered, e.g. angels and Satan, who, by arguing 
for his superiority to Adam and acting upon it in his refusal to prostrate, is said 
to be the forerunner for Mu'tazilt ethics (al-Shahrastant, Milal, 1, 16-8; al-Tufi, 
Dar’, 67-8; 94-5; 195). 

3 E.g. Usiil al-Din, fol. 261 ff.; al-Kiya al-Harrasi, Usil al-Din, fol. 198b ff.; cf. 
al-Ghazalt, Igtsad, 160. 
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are the problems of ‘thanking the benefactor’ and ‘obligating the 
impossible’ (both to be discussed below).* 

The mainstay of the classical mutakallimiin continued to be what we 
will classify as theories of the ethics of action. Their focus on action, 
as opposed to character, is due partly to historical factors, viz. the 
early theological debates from which classical kalam emerged, and 
the legal influence on theology. Yet, more immediately, it relates to 
features that are more internal to the discipline of Kalam itself (in its 
classical form), especially its focus on the nature of divine action, 
and the common notion that human nature is essentially physical 
(since, according to classical kalam physics, created beings consist 
exclusively of atoms and accidents). As such, humans are morally 
differentiated, not in any essential attributes (viz. of soul or charac- 
ter), but in the values and merits of their acts, which will eventually 
be reckoned by God. 

The mutakallimiin advanced theories of moral ontology, epistemology 
and language, tackling questions such as the nature of moral value, the 
meaning and reference of moral terms, and the grounds and criteria 
of moral reasoning and judgement. Most importantly, it was debated 
whether moral value terms refer to real and objective attributes that 
are intrinsic to acts, and whether or not moral judgements may be 
discovered or established by the means of unaided reason (al-‘agq/ 
al-mustaqill). These two questions define the main outlines of the 
classical positions of the Mu‘tazilt and Ash‘ari schools, which form 
the background to al-Razi’s ethics. It is noteworthy that in ethical 
theory, as in most other subjects, al-Razi pays almost no attention 
to the views of the Maturidt school, despite his familiarity with its 
theology (as is clear from his debates in the Mundzarat).° 


* Cf. al-Taifi, Dar’ al-qawl al-qabih bi-l-tahsin wa-l-taqbih, a compendium of kalam 
ethics. 

> In contemporary ethical philosophy a distinction is normally made between 
teleological ethical theories and deontological theories. These have further subdi- 
visions, only some of which are relevant in the present study. The following are 
brief definitions: 

(1) Teleological ethical theories define ethical value by reference to some final 
purposes of acts (cf. “Teleological ethics’, REP). They are further subdivided into 
two major types: 

(a) Consequentialist theories define ethical value in terms of the favourability, 
or instrumentality, of the consequences that an act promotes (cf. ‘Consequential- 
ism’, REP and EE). 

(b) Perfectionist theories, or ethics of virtue, define the good in relation to an 
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The Mu‘ tazila 


Muttazilis hold that ethical values are real attributes of acts in the 
world of objects, independently of the subjective judgements, deci- 
sions, emotions, or conventions of agents or observers, whether human 
or divine.® This stance is a type of ethical realism, or objectivism: 
value judgement, according to ‘Abd al-Jabbay, is related to some- 
thing about the act itself (amr _ya‘idu ‘ala (fl; _yakhtassu bi-hi). The 
Muttazila also maintain that some ethical truths are knowable by 
unaided reason, others by the aid of Revelation.’ The mind recog- 
nises some ethical truths about acts in the same way it recognises 
non-ethical facts about the external world.® This knowledge can be 
either immediate (dari?) or discursive (nazari).9 

The Muttazila presented two distinct stances as regards the nature 
of moral value. The Baghdadi school—represented by Abi |-Qasim 
al-Ka‘br (d. 319/931)—upheld a form of ethical absolutism, accord- 
ing to which the moral value of an act is a real attribute in the 
essence of the act, which is unaffected by the agent’s circumstances, 


objective notion of the perfection of human nature (cf. Th. Hurka, Perfectionism; 
‘Perfectionism’, REP and EE). 

(2) Deontological theories treat certain acts as good or bad, or as duties, regard- 
less to some extent of their consequences (cf. ‘Deontological Ethics’, REP). They 
have further subdivisions, including the following two: 

(a) Ethical realism, or objectivism, treats ethical value as intrinsic to acts, thus 
neither willed by agents, nor reducible to non-rational inclinations (cf. D. Brink, 
Moral Realism; ‘Moral Realism’, REP and EE). 

(b) Divine command ethics rest on the single, basic non-teleological principle 
that an act is good or bad if and only if, and because, it is commanded or prohib- 
ited by God. Often, ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are said to mean, respectively, commanded 
or prohibited (W. Frankena, Ethics, 28; cf. ‘Voluntarism’, REP; P. Rooney, Dwine 
Command Morality). However, if a divine command theory bases obligation on afterlife 
consequences of acts, it will become fundamentally a teleological theory. 

® On the Mu‘tazili refutation of Ash‘ari voluntarism, see George Hourani, Islamic 
Rationalism, 97 f£.; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 102. 

7 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 58. Al-Razi sums the core Mu‘tazili ethical position, 
as do many of their other critics, by reference to both their realist and epistemological 
stances: “Muttazilis claim [a] that the bad is bad by virtue of something that relates 
to it (amr ‘ad ilayh), and [6] that reason either knows that aspect autonomously 
(estagalla bi-ma‘rifatith) or not” (Nehaya, fol. 193b). 

8 “Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 18. 

9 “Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 63. 
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or the act’s consequences.!° Hence, lying and killing are bad and 
prohibited absolutely, whatever their circumstances. 

The Basran Mu'tazila (the later and more widespread branch 
of Mu‘tazilism) reject this ethical absolutism.'! They maintain that 
ethical judgement depends on the aspects (wajh) upon which acts are 
performed. Inflicting pain, for instance, is bad only within certain 
sets of circumstances, e.g. that it neither leads to a greater benefit, 
nor averts a greater harm. '? 

In Muttazili ethics, the fundamental ethical principles are universal, 
in that they are immutable and apply equally to all agents, including 
humans and God. Hence, Mu'tazilis consider God to have certain 
obligations towards humans, which stem from His essential justice, 
wisdom, beneficence (isan), truthfulness, etc. According to ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, although God is a voluntary agent and has the power to per- 
form both good and bad acts, it is inconceivable for Him to perform 
the latter, since He will have knowledge of their intrinsic badness. !* 
God, thus, acts for the wellbeing, or advantage, (salah, maslaha) of 
humans, never in contradiction to it. The Baghdadi Mu'tazila took 
the more radical view that God is obligated to do what is most 
advantageous (aslah) to humans in some respects. 

As in all deontological theories, account has to be made of the 
consequences of some forms of action. In the ethics of the Basrans, 
this appears, for instance, in their theory of ‘aspects’, which often 
takes account of considerations of benefit and harm that follow from 
acts, though they maintain that an act’s ethical value remains ulti- 
mately intrinsic. Wrongdoing (zudm) involves, among other aspects, the 
delivery of harm to another, while beneficence involves the delivery 
of benefit. Yet their respective badness and goodness are somehow 
intrinsic, and not due to their actual consequences, which are often 
subjective. 

Benefit (naf*) and advantage (salah) are defined in terms of sensual 
pleasure (ladhdha) and joy (suriir), whereas harm (darar) and disadvan- 
tage (fasad) are defined in terms of pain (alam) and grief (ghamm).'+ 
These constitute the primary elements for more complex calcula- 


10 Aba Rashid, Masal, 357; cf. Reinhart, Before Revelation, 141-3. 

1 “Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 77-80; cf. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism, 63-4. 
2 “Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 13, 298; cf. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism, 62-81. 
13 “Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 127-8. 

4 “Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 14, 34 ff. 
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tions of benefit and harm, as Ibn al-Malahimi writes in his book of 
definitions, Aztab al-Hudiid (quoted by al-R4zi): 


Harm is pain and what is akin to it, such as grief, the loss of benefit, 
or what leads to either. ... Benefit is pleasure, joy, what is a means to 
them, and what is a prerequisite for them. Gold and silver are exam- 
ples of the ‘means’ (mw’addi). Life is an example of the ‘prerequisite’ 
(musahhih). ‘Loss’ refers to preventing (man‘) something from entering 
into existence at the occurrence of the determinant, or to negating 
(¢zala) it after its occurrence. ... 

It follows from this division that harms are of ten types: [a] pain, 
as with beating; [4] grief, as in the case of swearing; [c] prevention 
of pleasure, as with preventing a man from eating food or sleeping 
with his wife; [d] prevention of joy, as with preventing someone from 
meeting his loved ones; [e] negation of pleasure; [/] negation of joy 
([the last two] are clear); [g] prevention of what leads to pleasure, as 
with preventing one from earning; [A] negation of what makes pleasure 
possible, as with usurping someone’s money; [7] negation of what leads 
to joy ...; and [j] negation of what makes joy possible.!> 


Unlike moral judgement, which is objective, considerations of benefit 
and harm are agent-relative (dafi).!° ‘Abd al-Jabbar clearly distin- 
guishes between the two stances, maintaining that an act can be 
both advantageous and bad, or disadvantageous and good. Hence, 
the infliction of harm can be good, as in the case of a deserved 
punishment inflicted in an act of justice. And if a famished person 
gives food that he has to someone who 1s not in immediate need for 
it, that act will be advantageous to the latter, but not good.!7 

Despite the fundamentally deontological ethics of ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
and other Basran Mu'tazila, their analysis of the teleological dimen- 
sions of human action were a major influence on al-Razi’s ethics, 
which is otherwise diametrically opposed to their central ethical 
doctrines. 


The Ash‘aris 


Classical Ash‘aris have two main difficulties with Mu‘tazili norma- 
tive ethics and their analysis of the nature of morality and moral 


'S Nihaya, fol. 194b-195a. Ibn al-Malahimi’s Kitab al-Hudid, apparently non- 
extant, is also mentioned in another work of his, the Faq (cf. editorial intro. to 
his Mu‘tamad, 1v). 

16 “Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 14, 35. 

7 “Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 14, 36. 
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knowledge. On the human, ‘observable’ level, they maintain that 
objectivist ethics will undermine the status of Revelation as the sole 
basis for legislation. On the supra-sensory, ‘unobservable’ level, it 
will apply what Ash‘aris hold to be purely human ethical norms 
and duties to divine action. 

Ash‘aris, therefore, reject the moral objectivism and rationalism 
(tahsin al-‘aql wa-taqbihuh) of the Mu'‘tazila. Moral language, they 
maintain, does not refer to any real properties of acts in the external 
world; for goodness and badness do not have any objective reality 
at all. Unaided reason, therefore, may provide knowledge of meta- 
physical truths (e.g. that the world is created, that God exists, and 
that prophecy is conceivable), but it will never perceive moral truths 
in acts and things.!® 

However, if this is the case, then what does moral language refer to? 
In answering this metaethical question, Ash‘aris distinguish between 
two classes of moral expressions in ordinary language. 

The first class includes expressions that may be said to have moral 
meanings, or are sometimes used with moral senses, when in fact 
they have non-moral lexical meanings (which may indeed refer to 
some objective properties of acts or things). These expressions are 
particularly relevant to analysing the meanings of expressions relating 
to divine attributes, which are normally interpreted on the basis of 
their lexical meanings. Some—including ‘justice’, ‘injustice’, ‘wrong- 
doing’ and ‘wisdom’ (hikma)—are said to describe the perfection or 
imperfection of acts. Ibn Fiarak writes: 

[Al-Ash‘ari] maintained that, in ordinary language (2tlaq al-lugha), 
describing an act as ‘injustice’ (jawr) or ‘wrongdoing’ is not congruent 
to describing it as ‘bad’ (qabih). For the lexical meaning of ‘jawr’ is 
‘departure from the normal standard and standard measure’ (al-zawail ‘an 
Lrasm al-masniin wa-l-hadd al-marsiim), be the departer obligated (mukallaf) 
or not. The saying, “The arrow ‘deviates from’ (ara ‘an) the target,” if 
it misses it, is always considered literal. Its missing the target is said 


to be ‘awr’ in the literal sense, although it is not an act by one who 
is obligated, or one who is prohibited from it.!9 


Also, the lexical meaning of ‘justice’ is “balance (ctdal) and equi- 
librium (zstzwa’) in everything, i.e. that there be neither excess nor 


18 Tafsir, 7, 146; al-Baghdadi, Usil al-Din, 202-5. 
'9 Tbn Farak, Mujarrad, 96; cf. al-Baghdadi, Usil, 132. 
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remissness in it”. Abi Ishaq al-Isfara’tni goes even further by inter- 
preting ‘good’ and ‘bad’ in the same manner: 


‘Justice’ is to put things in their appropriate places, and this is the 
fundamental sense of ‘goodness’ (Ausn); ‘injustice’ is to put things in 
other than their appropriate places, and this is the fundamental sense 
of ‘badness’ (qubh).7° 


Ash‘aris accordingly interpret divine names, such as ‘Just’ and ‘Wise’, 
in non-moral senses, mainly as related to perfection, or masterly 
production, (z#kam) in God’s creation, which originates from His 
knowledge, power and wisdom (whence ‘hikma’).”! 

The second class includes expressions that undeniably have moral 
senses in ordinary language (whereas their lexical meanings do not 
seem to be at issue). However, Ash‘aris argue that these expressions 
do not refer to intrinsic attributes of acts, but to the subjective judge- 
ments of individuals. Ibn Farak again writes: 


[Al-Ash‘ar1] maintained that there is only one sense for ‘bad’ and ‘good’ 
in the observable: that what is bad is avoided for the imperfection and 
harm that it results in for one who does it, and that the good and wise 
act is chosen because of the benefit and perfection that it results in 
for one who does it. There is no ground for the act’s performance or 
omission, in the observable, but this or its like.?? 


Ordinary moral language, thus, is completely agent-relative and 
reducible to the benefit and harm (defined in terms of pleasure 
and pain), and the perfection and imperfection, of the individual. 
Something is good for me if it provides me with some sort of ben- 
efit or perfection, bad for me if it results in some sort of harm or 
imperfection for me. It follows from this position that if what one 
wills is realised, one will consider that to be good; and vice versa. If 
this will is dependent on the performance of some action by another 
person, then one may ask or command that person to do so. As such, 
‘correct’ (sawab) “may mean ‘agreement (muwdéfaga) with command’, 
or ‘attainment of what is willed (isabat al-murad) ”.?° 


20 From: R. Frank, Creation and the Cosmic System, 64, with some modification. 

21 Al-Ghazali writes, ““The Wise’ (Hakim) means the knower of the realities 
of things and the one capable of creating them perfectly according to His will” 
(Qudstyya, 90; cf. Igqtisad, 165-6; Ibn Farak, Mwarrad, 96-7). 

2 Tbn Farak, Mujarrad, 141-2; cf. 96-7. 

23 Ibn Farak, Mujarrad, 96. 
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Ash‘aris are then challenged to explain why people will often 
make moral judgements and perform acts that are not self-centred, 
but appear altruistic. If a lone traveller in a desert comes across a 
man or an animal who is dying of thirst, he will help him, even if 
the traveller is an atheist and does not expect any worldly benefit 
from this help. Classical Ash‘aris normally explain such acts as being 
motivated by ‘generic sympathy’ (rgqa jinstyya), a purely emotional, 
subjective motive; when one sees another man in pain, one will feel 
pain oneself and may be motivated to help.** 

Al-Ash‘ari reportedly contrasts the second, subjective class of 
expression with the former, pseudo-moral class: 


Describing something as ‘advantageous’, ‘advantage’ or ‘most advanta- 
geous’ is not akin to describing it as ‘wise’, ‘correct’ or ‘true’. ... Do 
you not see that the corruption of bodies by maladies, diseases, death, 
torture in fire, and the occurrence of pains and various harms in them, 
is related to what is true, wise and correct, but is not advantageous, most 
advantageous or advantage for the agent or the object of action! Had 
describing the thing as ‘advantageous’ and ‘advantage’ been equivalent 
to describing it as ‘wise’, it would have followed it in relations (¢dafat 
wa-nisab), such that [something] will be an advantage for whoever it is 
wise, or wise for whoever it is advantageous—which is false.*° 


However, this Ash‘arl analysis of moral expressions only describes 
the psychological motives that they commonly express in the mun- 
dane realm of everyday language (in the ‘observable’, as they say), 
but does not ascribe any normative, prescriptive authority to them. 
This is why classical Ash‘aris attach little importance to this subjec- 
tive sense of value terms, and invoke it solely in their refutation of 
Muttazili ethical realism, as does al-Kiya al-Harrast: 


We say: Blame and praise rely on ends (gharad), i.e. benefits and harms. 
Something may be good in relation to the ends of one person, so he 
praises it, harmful in relation to the ends of another, so he censures it. 
For instance, ... if one informs a man about the infidelity of his wife, 
[that man] will praise him ..., whereas the woman will censure him. ... 
What is at issue is not this, but [value judgements] without consideration 
of ends, in which case goodness and badness will not be essential [to 
acts]; for only Revealed Law makes [acts] good or bad.*° 


4 Cf. Ibn Farak (quoting al-Ash‘art), Mujarrad, 142; al-Juwayni, Mzamiyya, 27; 
al-Ghazalt, Igtisad, 171; Mustasfa, 1, 59. 

°5 Ibn Farak, Mujarrad, 127. 

6 Al-Kiya al-Harrasi, Usiil al-Din, fol. 200b; cf. 201b. 
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Anti-Mu‘tazili dialectic aside, classical Ash‘aris do not show interest 
in developing their analysis of ordinary moral language. Their real 
interest (to which al-Harrast refers) lies in the supra-mundane status 
of Revelation, which alone they regard as the source for duties and 
rules of conduct. 

Relying, often implicitly, on their aforementioned metaethical view 
that value expressions could be understood in relation to will and 
command, Ash‘aris develop a divine command (or a ‘voluntarist’) 
theory of normative ethics. As such, they argue that the technical 
definitions they give to value expressions are not entirely independent 
of their uses in ordinary language, though they will also stress that, 
unlike human commands, divine commands are not motivated by 
subjective inclinations. 

According to Ash‘aris, morality is “Legal’ (shar‘7): it consists of the 
adherence to rules of conduct, including duties and recommendations, 
that derive from divine prescriptions. “The bad is bad by virtue of 
the relation of God’s prohibition to it (ta‘allug nahy Allah ‘anh bih)” .?7 
Al-Juwayni writes, “ ‘Good’ is what the Law presents praise for one 
who does it”; “ ‘Obligatory’ (waib) is that act that the Law presents 
a categorical command for [performing it]”; “ ‘Good’ is not an attri- 
bute additional to Law, which becomes known through it; rather, 
it is the same as the Law’s presentation of praise for one who does 
it”.?® And, according to Ibn Fiirak, “To say that our acquisition 
(kasb) is “good done by us’ (fasan minna) 1s equivalent to saying that 
it is commanded by God”.?9 

Revelation, therefore, is the sole, or primary, source for moral 
knowledge. Most instances of lying are bad, not intrinsically, but 
because God prohibits them. Some types of lying are not bad, since 
God permits them. If He decides that lying is good and obligatory, 
then so it will be.2° All that humans can, and should, do is to inter- 
pret revealed texts, analyse their prescriptions and investigate how 
to apply them (these being the concerns of the jurist mainly). 

In later classical Ash‘art theology, we find signs of a growing 
teleological trend, which appears to be a development of the earlier 


27 Ibn Farak, Muyjarrad, 94. 

8 Al-Juwayni, Irshad, 228; cf. Ibn Farak, Hudid, 11; al-Mutawalli, Mughni, 43. 
9 Ibn Farak, Muyjarrad, 95. 

30 Al-Ash‘ari, Luma‘, 170. 
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subjectivist analysis of moral language, under slight falsaft influence. 
This trend is hinted at most rudimentarily in al-Juwaynr’s late work 
al-‘Agida al-Nizamuyya: 


[The correct] approach [to the question of ethical value] is to consider 
only one excellent, decisive and concise premise that will erase confu- 
sion from within one who understands it. What the ‘followers of whims’ 
(ahl al-ahwa’) consider to be good in itself, such as belief [in God] and 
thanking the benefactor, or bad in itself, such as lying and wrongdo- 
ing, can only apply to ... one who is liable to harm and benefit. The 
reality of benefit, pleasure and sorrow (hamm) is the sensing of fear 
from pains and evils, and of comfort from pleasures.*! 


Al-Juwaynt here does not mention any ‘Legal’ definitions of ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’ alongside this principle. Also, al-Raghib al-Isfahani (d. 
probably ca. 503/1110), normally close to Ash‘ari theology, writes, 
under falsaft and Sufi influence: 


Many mutakallimin [viz. Mu'tazilis] hold that truthfulness is good in 
essence, and lying bad in essence. Many /aldsifa and Sufis hold that 
lying is bad because of its connection to the harms that result from it, 
and that truthfulness is good for the benefits that result from it. This 
is sO, since speech is an act; and no act can be good in itself. Rather, 
the good is good because of the benefits related to it, and the bad is 
bad for the harm that is related to it, which preponderates over the 
benefit that follows from it.%? 


Though this statement appears in a work on the science of character 
(akhlaq), not kalam, it is nonetheless instructive. 

The most significant development in pre-Razi kalam towards teleo- 
logical ethics 1s introduced by al-Ghazalt (d. 505/1111), who writes 
in the Iqtsad: 


Concerning the ‘good’ (hasan), its range of meanings is such that acts, 
in relation to the agent, are divided into three divisions. The first is 
for [the act] to be agreeable (wafaqa) to him, te. that it fits (/@’ama) his 
end (gharad). The second is for it to contradict (ndfara) his end. The 
third is for him not to have a purpose for either performing or omit- 
ting it. This division is evident to the mind. Thus, what is agreeable 
to the agent is called ‘good as far as he 1s concerned’ (hasan ft haqqih); 
and there is no meaning for its goodness other than its agreement to 
his purpose. What contradicts his purpose is called ‘bad’; and there is 


31 Al-Juwayni, Nizamiyya, 26; cf. 45-6. G. Hourani’s article, “Juwayni’s criticism 
of Muttazili ethics”, examines the Jrshdd only, but not the Mzamiyya. 
32 Al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Dhart‘a, 272. 
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no meaning for its badness other than its contradicting his purpose. 
What neither contradicts nor agrees [with his purpose] is called ‘vain’ 
(‘abath), i.e. that there is no benefit (/@’7da) in it at all.°° 


This marks a crucial turn towards emotivism, which al-Ghazali 
advances as an alternative to Mu‘tazilt ethical objectivism. He argues 
that all moral judgements are reducible to the subjective consider- 
ations of self-interest, viz. agreement and contradiction to the agent’s 
ends. These arise ultimately from emotions: inclinations (may) that 
consist of estimation (wahm) and imagination (khayal), and stem from 
the natural disposition (fab), rather than reason.* “Goodness and 
badness, for all human beings, are expressions of relative things 
(amr idafi) that differ according to relations”.*? But why do humans 
sometimes perform apparently altruistic acts? Al-Ghazalt explains 
that such acts are motivated, first, by generic sympathy (the standard 
Ash‘ari explanation), and second, by the agent being accustomed to 
some acts deserving praise or blame.*° 

With al-Ghazali, this subjectivism is not regarded solely as a 
dialectical notion that serves to refute Mu‘tazili ethical realism, but 
it constitutes the grounds for a consequentialist normative ethics 
that contrasts with the classical Ash‘art deontological stance. ‘The 
consequences of acts become the grounds for morality, on which the 
Legal authority of Revelation will rest. Al-Ghazali, therefore, writes 
of three senses for the expression ‘good’: 


[a] Some use it to designate all that agrees with an end (gharad), 
whether immediately or in the distant future. [b] Some specify that 
to what agrees with an end in the hereafter, which is what Revealed 
Law made good (hassana), i.e. it exhorted the performance thereof and 
promised reward for it. This is the technical sense (ist/ah) of our fellow 
associates (ashabund). ... 

[c] There is a third technical sense for it. It may be said, “The action 
of God, exalted, is good”, whatever it may be, and though He has no 
ends. ‘This will mean that [His action] can result in neither consequence 
for, nor blame on, Him, and that He acts in His dominion in which 
He has no co-sharer.*” 


33 Al-Ghazalt, Iqtisad, 163; cf. Mustasfa, 1, 56-8; Qudsiyya, 90; Hourani, “Ghazali 
on the Ethics of Action”, esp. 71-4. On relevant sections in Mi‘yar al-‘tlm see Michael 
Marmura, “Al-Ghazali on Ethical Premises”. 

34 Al-Ghazali, Igtisad, 172-4. 

35 Al-Ghazali, Iqtisad, 164. 

36 Al-Ghazali, Igtisad, 170 ff. 

37 Al-Ghazali, Iqtisad, 165. 
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The third sense is clearly related to the first two. Al-Ghazalt then 
goes on to give the Ash‘ari definition of ‘wisdom’, in terms of the 
perfection of knowledge and action. 

The influence of al-Ghazali’s rudimentary consequentialism on 
later mainstream kaladm was apparently limited. We find classical 
Ash‘ari voluntarism being defended by al-Shahrastant, who also 
rejects the theory of motivation entirely.*° This same stance appears 
also in al-R4zi’s earliest kalaém work, Usiil al-din, where he writes: 


Nothing is good in itself or its species. Indeed, judgements (viz. good- 
ness, badness, obligation, prohibition, recommendation (nadb), repre- 
hensibility (Karahiya) and permissibility) rely on the statements of the 
Lawgiver. ‘Good’ is what Revealed Law presents praise for one who 
does it, and ‘bad’ is what Revealed Law presents blame for one who 
does it. ... Goodness is the same as the Law’s presentation of praise 
for one who does [an act].°9 


Despite al-Ghazali, deontological ethics remained, until al-Razi’s time, 
the dominant trend in kalam among both Muttazilis and Ash‘aris. 
Yet, al-Ghazali’s approach signals greater eclecticism, which will 
lead to al-Razi’s definitive developments in kalam ethics. 


Ethical Value 


Whereas al-R4zi’s earliest known kalam work, Usiil al-din, presents a 
classical Ash‘ari theory of value, we encounter a more sophisticated 
ethical theory in his later works. In the Muhassal, he defines the 
central value terms as follows: 


‘Goodness’ (husn) and ‘badness’ (qubh) may be intended to refer to [a] 
agreeability (mula@ama) and disagreeability (mundfara) to disposition (fab‘), 
and to [6] something being an attribute of perfection or imperfection. 
In these two senses, they are rational (‘ag/z) [conceptions]. 

They may also be intended to refer to [c¢] something entailing reward 
or punishment, and praise (madh) or blame (dhamm). For us, this sense 
is Legal (shar‘?), contra the Mu‘tazila.*° 


These three definitions represent distinct ethical stances that al- 
R4zi, as we will see, eventually develops into a coherent teleological 


38 Al-Shahrastani, Wihdyat al-aqdim, 370-91. 
39 Usiil al-Din, fol. 262. 
40° Muhassal, 478-9. 
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ethics. We need to analyse these stances separately, starting with the 
two that relate to the ethics of action: the subjectivist stance in the 
present section, and the ‘Legal’ stance further below in this chapter. 
The perfectionist stance, which relates to attributes of essence and 
character, will be the focus of the next chapter. 

The earliest account of al-Razi’s subjectivist definition of value can 
already be found (alongside the two other definitions) at a slightly 
later stage than Usil al-din, in his early kalam work the Ishara: 


Man designates the word ‘good’ (hasan) for what agrees with his ends 
(wafaqa gharadah), and the word ‘bad’ (qabih) for what contradicts (khalafa) 
his ends. Accordingly, a thing may be good in relation to one person, 
bad in relation to another. 


This same view is advanced in later works. Al-Razi writes in the 
Matahb, “What we understand by ‘goodness’ and ‘badness’ is nothing 
but benefit (manfa‘a) and harm (madarra)”;*? and in the Ma‘alim, “There 
is no meaning for [judging acts as] good or bad (tahsin wa-taqbih) 
but the acquiring of benefits and the avoidance of harms”.** The 
same applies to other value terms, such as ‘good’ (khay7), ‘advantage’ 
(maslaha), ‘evil’ (sharr) and ‘disadvantage’ (mafsada).** Moral judge- 
ment, therefore, is subjective and reducible to self-interest. As the 
values of acts are connected to their consequences for the individual, 
whether past or expected, they are completely agent-relative. The 
same act will relate differently to the ends of different agents; it 
may result in favourable consequences for one person, for whom it 
will be good, but unfavourable consequences for another, for whom 
it will be bad. 

This analysis of moral judgement, which appears from the Ishara 
onwards, seems initially to be a borrowing from al-Ghazali, who too 
defines value in terms of agreeability and disagreeability to the agent’s 
‘ends’. This Ghazalian influence highlights al-Razi’s increasingly 
psychological approach to ethics, action and the theory of human 
nature in general. At the early stage of the Jshara, however, al-Razi 
still adheres to the classical Ash‘ari theory of action, which lacks any 
significant psychological component. 

By contrast, in none of his later works do we find moral value 


4! Tshara, fol. 32b. 

® Matalib, 3, 291. 

8% Ma‘alim, 87. 

“4 Matalib, 3, 21-2 (see p. 23 supra); cf. Ma‘alim, 86. 
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being defined with reference to ‘end’, or ‘objective’ (gharad). With his 
increasingly psychological theory of action, his approach to moral 
value will require clearer psychological reference points than the 
notions of agreement and disagreement with ends. In the Matahd, 
al-Razi points out that while ‘end’ refers to the external, ‘objective’ 
state of affairs that the agent attains or expects, ‘motive’ has a sub- 
jective, psychological referent.® 
Thus, in MAdayat al-‘uqil, as in the above passage from the Muhassal, 
al-Razi writes that “goodness and badness may be intended to 
designate agreeability (mula@’ama) and disagreeability (mund@fara) to 
disposition” .*° Later, in the Arba‘tn, he writes, 
We know that, within ourselves, some things are agreeable (mula%m) 
to our dispositions, and that some are disagreeable (mundfir) to our 


dispositions. Pleasure (/adhdha) and what leads to it are agreeable. Pain 
and what leads to it are disagreeable.* 


Benefit and harm, therefore, are ultimately defined in terms of the 
primal sensations of pleasure and pain that the agent experiences, 
or expects to experience. 

Al-R4zi considers pleasure and pain to be real (hagqiqi; thubiti) 
phenomena that are among the most immediate and self-evident 
items of human knowledge. They have simple essences and cannot 
be defined in terms of anything else, not even (as Ibn Sma defines 
them) in terms of our perception (zdrak) of what is ‘agreeable’ or 
‘disagreeable’ to ourselves.*® 

Therefore, al-Razi maintains that the notions of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
are ‘rational’, in the sense that they refer to mental perceptions of 
some simple, internal sensations (in contrast to these notions being 
essentially Legal, defined with reference to Revelation). Yet, though 
perceived internally by the mind, these sensations do not stem from 
the mind, but from the agent’s natural disposition (fab‘), i.e. not from 
reason, but desire. Al-Razi frequently challenges the Mu'tazila “to 
show that the aversion that one finds within himself [towards bad acts] 
is rational, rather than originating in natural disposition (tab7‘7)”.*° 

As such, al-Razi’s ethical rationalism (tahsin al-‘aql wa-taqbihuh) 


45 Matalib, 3, 10. 

46 Nihaya, fol. 195a. 

47 Arba‘in, 246; cf. Nafs, 19-20; Ma‘alim, 86. 

48 This is discussed in more detail, p. 156 ff. infra. 
49 Nihaya, fol. 199b. 
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is at odds with Mu'tazili ethical rationalism. Rather than a realist, 
cognitivist ethics, he appears to present what in contemporary phi- 
losophy is described as an emotivist theory of ethics: moral statements 
merely express non-rational inclinations and impulses—sensations 
of attraction and repulsion towards certain acts and things—that 
emerge from one’s natural disposition. If I say, ‘Lying is bad’, I will 
mean, ‘I hate lying’, or ‘Lying is repulsive to me’. In his criticism of 
Muttazili ethical realism, al-RAzi writes: 


If the statement, ‘Beneficence (¢hsan) 1s good’, referred to [beneficence] 
being liked by the disposition and desired by the self (na/s), since it 
constitutes a cause for the occurrence of benefits, this would be true 
and correct. We do not dispute with you that knowledge of its good- 
ness in this sense is immediate. Also, if the statement, “Wrongdoing 
is bad”, referred to its being hated by the disposition and detested in 
the heart, since it constitutes a cause for the occurrence of pains, grief 
and sorrows, then there would be no dispute in that knowledge of its 
badness in this sense is immediate. ... Goodness and badness become 
interpreted (mufassar) through benefit and harm, and advantage and 
disadvantage.°? 


Someone with “a sensitive disposition and subtle humours” will 


tend to be charitable in his conduct and attitudes. By contrast, al- 
Razi adds, 


I saw one of the greatest of kings, who was utterly ruthless, and whose 
sole pleasure was to watch killing and pillage. The more brutal the 
form of torture he watched, the more complete would be his joy and 
the jovial expression on his face.*! 


For such a person, killing and pillage are good, the more brutal 
the better. 

Now, we saw in the previous chapter how al-Razi concludes that 
all human motives and value judgements are rooted in, and reducible 
to, the two basic sensations of pleasure and pain. He contends that we 
know immediately (b7-/-dariira) that we seek some things and incline 
towards them and are repulsed by others. From these inclinations, 
our value judgements are formed. He posits the question of whether 
these inclinations and judgements have, at their core, some primal 
inclinations from which they ultimately emerge, or not. If not, then 
either infinite regress or circular interdependence of inclinations on 


5° Matalib, 3, 347. 
5! Matalib, 3, 350-1. 
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each other will follow, both of which are inconceivable. Therefore, 
there must be something that is sought in itself and another that is 
hated in itself ultimately. He continues, 


Having meditated and investigated (ta’ammalnad wa-bahathna), we have 
found nothing that is sought in itself but pleasure and joy, or the pre- 
vention of pain and grief, and nothing that is hated in itself but pain 
and grief, or the prevention of pleasure and joy.>? 


According to al-Razi, that we do make value judgements indepen- 
dently is a self-evident and inarguable fact. However, as the true 
nature of value can only be discovered through rational reflection, our 
knowledge of it is not immediate, but discursive. For the Mu'tazila, 
by contrast, both the truth of moral judgements and the essences 
of moral values can constitute immediate knowledge. A Mu'tazili 
may argue that all rational men accept that lying is bad, and that 
when anyone is asked to explain this statement, he will affirm that 
the badness of lying is intrinsic. Al-R4zi rejects the latter claim and 
argues that “in generally-accepted convention (al-‘urf_ al-“amm al-mash- 
hiir), what people mean by the expression ‘evil’ (sharr) is ‘pain and 
what leads to it’ ”.°° Yet, in itself, this conventional usage does not 
constitute evidence for the immediacy of this knowledge. Indeed, 
he accepts that some people will make value judgements, believing 
(wrongly) that value is intrinsic to acts. 

A metaethical theory of moral judgement and motivation of the 
sort that al-Razi advances is often described as an egoism, or, given 
its emphasis on the primacy of the prudential and pleasure-seeking 
motives, a hedonism. Yet, al-Razi’s theory does not amount to a 
crude hedonism; for he outlines a hierarchy of divisions of pleasure 
and pain, which (as we will see below) differ according to which 
part of the person experiences them. ‘Joy’ is a non-physical type of 
pleasure, and ‘grief a non-physical type of pain, whereas the expres- 
sion ‘pleasure’ is often used narrowly for purely physical pleasure.>* 
He continues: 


The benefit that is sought for its own sake is either pleasure or joy, 
and the harm that is avoided in itself is either pain or grief. So it is 
necessary to investigate which is stronger: pleasure or joy, pain or grief. 


52 Matalib, 3, 348; cf. Nafs, 20. 
53 Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 80. 
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We say that this varies from soul to soul. There are those who prefer 
bodily pleasure, while others prefer joy.°° 


Wherever al-Razi speaks of ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain’ as the primal bases 
for moral attitudes, these should be understood as referring, not to 
physical pleasures and pains only, but to pleasure and pain generally, 
regardless of their type. 

The same processes and factors that govern motivation for action 
(including the agent’s internal disposition and external circumstances) 
also govern the making of moral judgements. For instance, harm is 
divided into (a) harm proper, or ‘positive’ harm, (6) the negation of 
benefit, and (c) the negation of what prevents harm; while benefit 
is divided into (a) benefit proper, (4) the prevention of harm, and 
(c) the negation of what prevents benefit. ‘There are also degrees of 
harm and benefit, and consequently of goodness and badness. Lying 
is generally considered less bad than wrongdoing, since it normally 
results in milder harms than those normally resulting from the latter.°° 
A value judgement on a certain act will depend on a prudential and 
pleasure-seeking calculation that occurs in the agent’s mind.°’ This 
notion of a mental calculation behind motivation and value judge- 
ment appears to be borrowed primarily from Mu'tazili discussions 
of the theme of advantage and disadvantage.*® 

Al-R4zi informs us that both Ash‘aris and the falasifa reject Mu'‘tazili 
moral realism,°? which indicates that the main influences on his later 
ethical thought are not simply classical Ash‘aris and al-Ghazalt. 
As we will see below, he also adopts Ibn Sina’s view that moral 
statements, such as ‘Lying is bad’, are widely-accepted (mashhiira) 
statements, constituting little more than conventional beliefs, not 
items of knowledge.°° It appears that, in his falsaft works, al-Razi 
makes another, related borrowing from Ibn Sina. He contends that 
statements that have value terms, such as ‘good’, ‘noble’ and ‘base’, 
as predicates are essentially rhetorical (khatabi).°! Value statements 
tell us nothing about the reality of the things or acts they describe, 


3S Matalib, 3, 24. 

36 Matalib, 3, 349. 

57 Matalib, 3, 348-50. 
58 Cf. p. 48-9 supra. 

59 Matalib, 3, 289. 
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but, when used in certain context, they only aim to persuade (iqna) 
common people. 

Moral statements, thus, either express emotions, or evoke them 
in an audience, in which case they will be prescriptive. As such, the 
seemingly factual, descriptive statement, ‘Lying is bad’, will be tan- 
tamount to the imperative, ‘Do not lie!’ This stance, which al-Razi 
adopts form Ibn Sina, is reminiscent of contemporary non-cognitivist 
moral theories (both emotivist and prescriptivist), including the so- 
called ‘Boo! Hoorah!’ approach to moral expressions. It is interesting 
that al-Razi takes it to heart more than Ibn Sina does, whom he 
criticises in his discussion of the theory of emanation for using such 
a value statement as a premise: 


He states in the Book of Demonstration of the Shifa’ that if you find the 
knowledge-seeker® saying, “This is noble; that is base’, then know that 
he is confused.°? So—my goodness! (/ayta shi‘ri)—how does he allow 
himself here to use this rhetorical premise in the present scientific 
discussion!°* 


Rhetoric has its appropriate places. But discussions of objective 
science are not among them. 

Al-R4zi’s views outlined so-far constitute a descriptive metaethical 
theory. But what kind of normative ethics does he advance? Most 
immediately, his moral subjectivism forms an ideal framework for 
a self-centred consequentialist ethical theory, the view that an act is 
good if it serves the agent’s own interests, bad if it contradicts them. 
Yet al-Razi considers it superfluous to provide reasons for such a 
prudential and pleasure-seeking normative stance. He takes it for 
granted that all rational human beings (indeed even animals) will 
seek pleasure and avoid pain by their very natures, and will know 
immediately that they ought to do so. “Avoiding harm as much as 
possible is rationally imperative (matlab fi l-‘aql)”.© As such, a basic 
self-centred consequentialism (a so-called ‘ethical egoism’) will follow 
immediately from psychological egoism. 

Yet al-Razi’s normative ethics is more complex. Firstly, while 
this basic self-centred consequentialism seems to concern mainly the 


2 Reading “imi instead of ‘ammi. 
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mundane, private sphere, the hierarchy of pleasures and pains that 
he elaborates allows for a perfectionist ethics that goes beyond this 
stance and relates to the supra-mundane, private sphere (the subject 
of the following chapter). ‘Two more normative stances, both based 
on al-Razi’s core self-centred consequentialism, are presented in 
his writings: a contractualist stance, relating to the mundane public 
sphere, and a Legal stance, relating to both the private and public 
spheres. These last two stances will be examined in the two follow- 
ing sections. 


Revealed Law and Ethical Value 


The second sense of value terms that al-Razi lists in works later 
than Uszul al-din relates to Revealed Law. He initially describes it 
as being a ‘Legal’ (shar‘?) sense, in contrast to the two other senses, 
which are ‘rational’ (“aqii). In the Ishdra, he presents the subjectivist 
and perfectionist definitions of value terms, and writes: 


‘Good’ also designates what the agent is not prohibited from doing. 
What is permissible (mubah) is good in this sense. The same applies 
to the acts of God. 

It also designates what Revealed Law attaches praise (‘hana’), laudation 
(ta‘zim) and desert (istthqaq) of reward for one who does it. Conversely, 
‘bad’ is what Revealed Law attaches blame (dhamm), derision (ihana) 
and desert of punishment for one who does it. What is permissible, 
in this sense, 1s not good. 

Know that, according to the doctrine of the upholders of truth, these 
last two senses do not constitute attributes for what is good or bad. 
Rather, they are purely the relations of the discourse of Revealed Law 
to it (mujarrad ta‘allug khitab al-shar‘ bi-hi). Therefore, if permission (zdhn) 
for [performing] an act is presented, it will be described as ‘good’; if 
prohibition from it is presented, it will be described as ‘bad’.®° 


This distinction between the two definitions of ‘good’ concerns the 
sense in which God’s acts are said to be good, though not as being 
‘commanded by Him’. In the Mahsil, al-Razi prefers the former 
definition, giving primacy to the notion of ‘bad’, which is defined 
more straightforwardly than ‘good’: 


We mean by ‘bad’ what is Legally prohibited (manhi ‘anh shar‘an); and by 
‘good’ what is not Legally prohibited. Included in [this definition] will 
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be God’s acts, and the acts of obligated agents—be they obligatory acts 
(wa@jbat), recommended acts (mandibat) or permissible acts (mubahat)—as 
well as the acts of the unaware, the sleeper and animals. It is more 
appropriate than saying, “The good is what is Legally permitted”, 
since it follows from it that God’s acts are not good.°” 


Notwithstanding, these definitions are essentially nuances of the 
same ‘Legal’ approach to value, the differences being only in detail. 
Thus, in his early works (before the Ma‘alim), al-Razi continues to 
adhere to the voluntarism of classical Ash‘arism, reproduced most 
traditionally in Usil al-din: value is defined in terms of divine com- 
mand: ‘bad’ is what God prohibits; ‘obligatory’ is what He com- 
mands categorically. 

The central ethical problem thus remains the same as that of clas- 
sical kalam: whether the foundation of morality is divine command 
or unaided reason. Al-Razi writes in the Arba‘tn: 


[There is] dispute over whether the connection of some acts to blame 
in this world and to punishment in the hereafter, and the connec- 
tion of others to praise in this world and to reward in the hereafter, 
are due to an attribute of the act itself or, contrarily, purely to the 
judgement of Revealed Law to that effect, or the judgement of those 
knowledgeable in it. 

Muttazilis say that the causes of these judgements are attributes in 
acts themselves. Our position is that they are purely the judgements 
(hukm) of Revealed Law. 


The commands and prohibitions of Revealed Law are prescriptions 
that relate to acts, but do not unveil any real moral attributes of 
them. “There will be no meaning to ‘badness’ but a specific rela- 
tion to the discourse of Revealed Law (khitab al-shar‘)”,® viz. being 
forbidden by it as unlawful (nahy al-tahrim). Al-Razi then addresses 
a main Muttazili objection: 


[Objection:] “Had goodness and badness not been knowable by reason, 
it would have been impossible for us to know them after Revealed 
Law presented them; for assertion (tasdiqg) must be preceded by con- 
ception (¢asawwur). Therefore, the basis of goodness and badness must 
be knowable by reason.” 


67 Mahsil, 1/1, 136; cf. Nihaya, fol. 199b—200b, where the point is made in 
reply to a Muttazili objection relating to the same problem (cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
Mughni, 6/1, 107). 
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[Reply:] We do not claim that we acquire conceptions of the essences 
of goodness and badness from Revealed Law—which may entail the 
error you refer to. For we may say that ‘obligatory’ is what the Law- 
giver commands the performance thereof and forbids us from omit- 
ting. This much is conceived by us prior to our reception of Revealed 
Law. Therefore, in saying that these judgements become affirmed only 
by Revealed Law, we do not imply that they become intelligible by 
Revealed Law alone.’° 


Following classical Ash‘aris, al-Razi analyses the notion of ‘obligation’ 
as used in ordinary language by reference to will and command— 
‘command’ (amr) being defined as “requesting [the performance of] 
an act verbally by way of superiority (‘ala sabil al-ist‘la’”’.’! This 
much is understood by humans independently of revelation. The 
fact that a rule is commanded by God in itself constitutes its being 
a duty, rather than a reason for its obligatoriness. ‘Obligatory’ simply 
means ‘commanded by God’. 

There is nothing strikingly original in this voluntaristic notion of 
ethical value, except that the ‘Legal’ definition is juxtaposed with 
two other definitions. In al-R4zi’s early works, this juxtaposition 
appears to serve the negative purpose of showing that the Legal sense 
is independent of the two other senses, and hence non-rational. It is 
non-consequentialist; for the sole fact that an act is commanded by 
God will make it good, regardless of its consequences in this world 
or the hereafter. Al-R&zi writes in the Mahsil: 


The essence of obligatoriness (tak/zf) becomes established at the pro- 
hibition of omitting the act. To establish this, it suffices that blame 
follows from omission; and there is no need for punishment to follow 
from omission. 

It is strange that al-Ghazali discusses this problem after scrutinising 
the definition given for ‘obligatory’ as ‘punishable if omitted’, and 
stating that it is better to say that ‘obligatory’ is ‘leading to blame- 
worthiness if omitted’. This is an admission by him that establishing 
the essence of the obligatory does not depend on punishment, but that the desert of 
blame suffices to establish it. Then, ... he says that the essence of obliga- 
tion is established only by the preponderance of the performance [of 
the act] over omission; and preponderance is realised only through 
punishment. Doubtless, this is an obvious contradiction.’? 


70 Objection: Nihdya, fol. 199b; Reply: Nihaya, fol. 200b. 
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The accusation of incoherence aside, al-Razi here clearly objects 
to al-Ghazali’s consequentialist approach to Legal obligation, and 
favours classical Ash‘ari deontology, specifically the view taken by 
al-Baqillani, that obligation should not be based on the desert of 
punishment. 

As al-Razi becomes increasingly eclectic and independent of tra- 
ditional Ash‘art thought, he becomes more aware of the problem- 
atic nature of this so-called ‘Legal’ notion of value. If there is no 
cognizable link between the standard, non-technical meanings of a 
certain value expression and its technical definition, the latter will 
seem arbitrary and unjustifiable. Why does ‘good’ mean ‘what God 
commands’? Why, for instance, can we not define ‘bad’ as ‘what 
God commands’? And how do we arrive at obligation from will 
and command, human or divine, without recourse to consequent 
reward and punishment? Arguably, the fact that scriptural prescrip- 
tions are made by an absolutely superior being neither means, nor 
immediately entails, that they are obligatory. But if this obligation 
has to be established by another divine command—‘Obey My com- 
mands!’, “Thou ought to obey Me!’—then what makes obedience to 
this command obligatory? 

In his later works, the Ma‘alim and the Matalib, al-R4zi will aban- 
don deontology in favour of teleology. As his later motivational 
psychology leaves no room for non-teleological action, he adopts a 
thoroughly consequentialist ethics of action. One crucial premise will 
be introduced into the prudential and pleasure-seeking calculation: 
that afterlife pains are by far the severest of all possible pains, and 
afterlife pleasures are the most excellent pleasures that humans may 
experience. Since this-worldly pains and pleasures are comparatively 
mundane, the most rational course of action for the believing agent 
will be to seek his own personal salvation by aiming to avoid afterlife 
punishment and attain afterlife reward. The former aim is pruden- 
tially the least the agent ought to do, since, according to al-R4zi, 
minimising pain is more crucial than maximising pleasure. 

He, therefore, abandons the distinction between ‘rational’ and 
‘Legal’ conceptions of value, and writes in the Ma‘alim: 


Though debauchery provides a type of pleasure, reason prohibits 
(mana‘a ‘an) it. And it prohibits it only because of its conviction that it 
will consequently result in greater pain and grief. This shows that the 
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modes of goodness, badness, and inculcating fear and desire (targhib 
wa-tarhib) are precisely as we have described. ... 

Those who view goodness and badness as being based on Revealed 
Law (bi-hasb al-shar‘) define ‘bad’ as ‘leading to punishment if done’. 
It may then be said to them: Do you accept that reason demands the 
obligatoriness (wwiib) of avoiding punishment, or do you claim that 
this obligation can be affirmed only by Revealed Law? If you hold the 
former, then you accept that goodness and badness in the observable 
are affirmed by the judgement of reason. If you hold the latter, then 
it would not become obligatory upon one to avoid that punishment 
except by another obligation. This [second] obligation will mean the 
successiveness of punishments, which will result in an infinite regress 
of punishments—which is absurd. Therefore, reason does make judge- 
ments of goodness and badness in the observable.”? 


As such, to speak of categories of value and of obligation as being 
non-rational, but ‘Legal’, does not make sense. Revealed Law (as 
representing divine command) cannot define obligation as such, but 
provides some grounds (viz. prescriptions, alongside promises and 
threats of afterlife consequences), which the mind deliberates upon. 
Al-R4zi writes in the Matahb: 


There is no meaning to ‘badness in the Legal sense’ (qubh shart) except 
[as follows]. Revealed Law tells [the agent], “If you perform such-and- 
such an act, you will become punishable for it”. So his mind tells him, 
“Ought I to judge the avoidance of punishment obligatory, or ought 
I not?” If [his mind] judges it as such, rational goodness and badness 
will be affirmed. If his mind does not judge it as such, then he will 
need Revealed Law to obligate him to avoid punishment. The latter 
case will be the same as the former, leading to infinite regress—which 
is absurd.”* 


Al-Razi, therefore, argues for a ‘rational’ notion of religious moral 
value, which relies on a process of rational deliberation, informed 
by Revealed Law. That the human psyche ultimately seeks pleasure 
and avoids pain “is evident through pure reason (thabit fi mahd al- 
‘uqil), whether Law (al-Sharva) exists or not—reason judges some 
things good, others bad”.’° Yet moral value is ‘rational’ only in the 
sense of being based on internal perceptions, grasped and reckoned 
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by the mind, not in the sense of being rationally intuited, as the 
Muttazila maintain. 

Al-Razi thus abandons classical Ash‘ari voluntarism categorically. 
This follows from his more fundamental rejection of classical kalam 
deontology altogether in a bold and definitive way, in which al- 
Ghazali before him shows little interest. Essentially, morality does 
not consist of non-subjective duties and rules of conduct, whether 
based on intrinsic moral qualities of acts, or on the command of a 
certain lawgiver. Rather, the measure of moral value becomes the 
subjective interests of the individual agent, though Revealed Law is 
reinstated as an objective source for normative judgements. 

One may wonder, however, whether this is not merely a non- 
traditional route to what is fundamentally a very traditional stance: 
a Classical Ash‘ari divine command ethics. Is it not voluntarism in 
consequentialist garb? And does this stance not lead to the traditional 
view that normative ethics is practiced solely within usul al-fagh, pri- 
marily through scriptural exegesis? 

This is very much the conclusion that al-Ghazali reaches. ‘The 
primary sources he accepts for establishing rules of conduct are the 
Qur'an, the hadith, consensus and the method of analogical reasoning 
(giyas).° Though giyas will normally rely on rules prescribed explicitly 
in one or more specific statements in the first two sources, al-Ghazalt 
maintains that it could be based also on more general guidelines that 
are derived inductively from the wider body of scripture.’”? These 
concern the objectives (maqsad) of the Law, which serve the interest 
of humans in certain general ways, namely, the preservation of reli- 
gion, soul, intellect, offspring and property.’® Yet al-Ghazali contends 
that this form of gyas may be applied only in cases that fulfil certain 
strict conditions, namely where a certain course of action is (a) neces- 
sary (darirt) for preserving one of these five central objectives of the 
Law,’? (b) universally (Kulli),°° and (c) beyond doubt. Conventionally, 


7© The method of giyas involves the examination of a particular case to which a 
scriptural ruling applies, with the aim of determining a Legal ground (‘lla shar‘wya) 
for the applicability of the ruling to that case. This ground may then be used to 
establish further rulings on other, ‘secondary’ cases, on which no scriptural rulings 
can be found, and which share that aspect with the original case. 

77 Al-Ghazali, Mustasfa, 1, 311-3. 

78 Al-Ghazali, Mustasfa, 1, 287. 

79 This is contrasted to acts found advantageous merely for serving a need 
(hqa), or for improvement (tahsin) and embellishment (tazyin) (al-Ghazali, Mustasfa, 
1, 286 ff). 

80 Al-Ghazali (Mustasfa, 1, 296) gives the example of saving the entire Muslim 
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establishing a ruling by this method is not said to be an instance of 
quads, but an application of the principle of ‘unsupported interest’ 
(maslaha mursala).®! 

According to al-Ghazali, where a course of action may serve an 
interest that scripture neither endorses nor rejects, and that falls under 
none of the five objectives of the Law, or fails to fulfil the condi- 
tions of unsupported interest, no Legal ruling in relation to it may 
be established, as this would constitute unfounded legislation.®? For 
al-Ghazali, therefore, guiding human action in accordance with the 
consequences of acts (i.e. the normative principle of zstslah) must be 
completely subservient to the primary sources of Revealed Law—viz. 
the Quran and the Aadith—mainly in the statements they make, and 
secondarily in the central ‘objectives’ of the Law that are derived 
from them inductively. Even then, this approach may be reverted 
to only in extraordinarily severe circumstances, and, as a form of 
independent Legal reasoning (uthdd), it will yield conclusions that 
many jurists will have good reasons to question and reject. It appears, 
therefore, that though al-Ghazalr starts with a teleological metaethics, 
his normative ethics of action is fundamentally a divine command 
ethics, not a consequentialism. 

Al-Razi takes a very different normative stance in his work on usil 
al-figh, the Mahsil. He maintains that the aspect (was/) of ‘convenience’ 
(mundsaba) in an act will constitute a valid ground (‘z/a) that may be 
used in qiyas (al-munasaba dalil al-‘illiyya).°’ Convenience is defined in 
terms of benefit and harm, defined in turn in terms of pleasure and 
pain.** Benefits, according to al-R4zi, can be: 


1. Worldly benefits, which divide into: 
(a) Necessary (dariirt) benefits (viz. preserving the five objectives 
of the Law: religion, soul, intellect, offspring and property). 


community when attacked by an invading army, in contrast to the case of saving 
the lives of a limited number of men, which will not be of universal concern. 

81 Cf. Hourani, “Ghazalt”, 84-7. On the notion of ‘unsupported interest’, see 
Mohammad Kamali, Principles of Islamic Jurisprudence, 267 ff. It is common to translate 
‘maslaha mursala as “public interest’. Yet ‘mursal’ does not mean ‘public’, but ‘lack- 
ing the support of scriptural evidence’; and indeed, as this notion is elaborated by 
jurists, it normally concerns both public and private types of interest. 

82 Al-Ghazali, Mustasfa, 1, 310-1. 

83 Mahsil, 2/2, 247. On this, see p. 97-100 infra. 

84 Mahsil, 2/2, 218; Kashif, 51-3. 
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(b) Benefits that are needed (h@a), but do not reach the level of 
necessity (e.g. allowing property rental).®° 
(c) Complementary benefits (¢afstn), which are neither necessary 
nor needed (e.g. public morality). 
2. Religious and other-worldly (wkhrawt) benefits, served by spiritual 
and moral discipline.*° 


The Lawgiver endorses (i‘tabara) some forms of convenient action 
and proscribes (algha, abtala) others.®’ In giyas, if a scriptural ruling 
on a given act appears to serve a certain benefit, commensurate 
rulings may be established on other acts that serve similar benefits. 
What, then, of convenient acts that the Lawgiver neither endorses 
nor proscribes? We are referred to a subsequent discussion in the 
Mahsil, on unsupported interest. 

So we turn to a chapter, presented after discussing the four pri- 
mary Legal sources, on other types of Legal evidence that jurists 
have disputed. The first type regards the ‘original state’ (as/) of acts. 
Al-Razi writes: 

Early in this book, we showed that no rulings (/a@ hukm) [apply to acts] 
before the Law [is established], and we responded to the objections 
of opponents.®? Now we want to show, using Legal evidence, that the 


original state for benefits (manfa‘a) is permission (idhn), and for harms 
it is proscription (man‘).®° 


The view that benefits are originally permitted is implied in the 


Quranic verses, “He created for you all that is in the earth”, and 


“Good things are made permissible to you”,9° and by analogy with 


the cases of benefiting from the light of someone else’s lamp, and 
resting in the shade of his wall—permitted acts that benefit the agent 
without harming the other person.°! This evidence only confirms 
the pre-scriptural condition of acts, where no Legal rulings apply.” 


85 Cf. al-Juwayni, Burhan, 2, 923 ff. 

86 Mahsil, 2/2, 220-3; cf. Kashif, 52-3. 

87 Mahsil, 2/2, 226-30. 

88 Cf Mahsal, 1/1, 209 ff. 

89 Mahsil, 2/3, 131. 

° Qur. 2:29; Qur. 5:4. Note that the former verse refers to the act of creation, 
rather than divine command. 

1 Mahsil, 2/3, 131-43. 

9 Mahsil, 1/1, 209-21. 
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If no Legal ruling is presented in, or can be inferred from, scripture 
with respect to a certain act, it will retain its default, pre-scriptural 
permissibility (2baha), in which case one will have a choice in per- 
forming it.?? As regards permissible (mubah) acts, the role of Rev- 
elation is to confirm (taqvir), rather than alter (¢aghyir), their default, 
pre-scriptural state.°* 

On the other hand, the view that harms are originally proscribed 
appears to rest on scriptural evidence, rather than on some pre-scrip- 
tural, default condition.®? It is indicated by the hadith, “No harm shall 
be inflicted or reciprocated in Islam”.%° As such, benefits are prima 
facie permissible; harms are prima facie proscribed. The second Legal 
method that al-R4zi discusses is ‘the presumption of the continuity 
of the initial state’ (zstshab al-hal), which he accepts as a valid Legal 
principle, confirming that unless a specific Legal ruling abrogates 
the original state of an act, this state will persist.” 

Yet he goes further when, after discussing other Legal methods, 
he examines the principle of unsupported interest (maslaha mursala), 
citing the views of al-Ghazalt and Malik Ibn Anas (d. 179/796), one 
of the earliest proponents of this principle. Again, this concerns acts 
on which no ruling can be established using specific evidence from 
the Quran, the fadith and standard quads. He provides the follow- 
ing division of acts with respect to the benefit or harm they involve: 
(1) purely beneficial acts; (2) predominantly beneficial acts; (3) acts 
that are equally beneficial and harmful; (4) acts that lead to neither 
benefit nor harm; (5) purely harmful acts; and (6) predominantly 
harmful acts.°? Necessarily, the Law will sanction the first two types, 
will not sanction the third and fourth for being vain acts, and will 
not sanction the last two for their harmfulness. Al-Razi goes on to 
endorse this principle fully: 


These rules, outlined in these six divisions, are known almost imme- 
diately (bi-l-dariira) to be the religion that the prophets called to (din 


%3 Mahsil, 1/2, 359-60. 

% Mahsil, 1/2, 360. 

95 Al-Razi’s above statement on the ‘original state’ of harmful acts contains 
some ambiguity. Yet the essential purpose of this discussion in the Mahsul remains 
normative, not theoretical. 

% Mahsil, 2/3, 143-7. Cf. Kamali, Principles of Islamic Jurisprudence, 269. 

97 Mahsil, 2/3, 148 ff. On istishab al-hal, see Kamali, Principles of Islamic JFuris- 
prudence, 297 ff. 

% Mahsil, 2/3, 222-3. 
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al-anbiya’) and the objective of revealed laws (al-maqsid min al-shara’t). 
The Qur'an and the sunna indicate that, sometimes explicitly, at other 
times on account of rules that are prescribed in accordance with what 
we outlined.®? 


This principle is supported by rational and scriptural evidence, as 
well as by the consensus of the Companions, who did not adhere 
to the method of ‘contemporary jurists’ in analysing the conditions 
of gids. “Rather, they only considered benefits, because they knew 
that the objective (magsad) of revealed laws is to serve benefits”! 
It is thus “acceptable to rely on” this principle in jurisprudence. 
In contrast to al-Ghazali, al-Razt endorses it unreservedly, without 
laying down conditions that limit its application. By this principle, 
it will become possible to go beyond the default condition of per- 
missibility, by judging acts to be obligatory, recommended (mandiib), 
prohibited, or reprehensible (makrith) purely on the basis of their 
consequences. 

So, if scripture does not present an explicit rule in relation to a 
given act, other normative methods and procedures may apply to it.!°! 
Yet the most important are consequentialist, and may be summarised 
as follows. (1) If the act is beneficial, it will be prima facie permitted; 
if harmful, it will be prima facie proscribed. (2) A ruling on the act 
may then be established by analogy with an existing scriptural rule 
on another act, if both lead to similar consequences (provided that 
the scriptural ruling is found to be connected to that consequence). 
(3) If the act leads to a type of benefit or harm that scripture does 
not address directly, then a ruling may still be established purely 
on the basis of the act’s consequences. ‘The last normative principle 
is essentially non-scriptural (despite the contention that scripture 
sanctions it in principle). 

Al-Ghazali lays down extremely strict conditions to the principle of 
unsupported interest to the extent that he lists it among false norma- 
tive methods: whoever uses it (uncritically) will be acting as lawgiver 
(man istaslaha fa-qad sharra‘a).'°* This stance practically results in a 


99 Mahsiil, 2/3, 223. 

100 Mahsiil, 2/3, 225. 

101 See Mahsil, 2/3, 129 ff. Al-Razi rejects some of the methods he lists here. 
102 Al-Ghazali, Mustasfa, 2, 315. 
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standard divine command ethics.!° By contrast, al-Razi endorses a 
thoroughly consequentialist stance in his wsil al-figh, which he clearly 
bases on his philosophical and theological metaethics. 


Moral Obligation 


The distinction between the moral ‘is’ and ‘ought’ was recognised by 
classical mutakallimiin. The Mu‘tazila contended, not only that acts can 
be intrinsically good (hasan) or bad (qabih), but also that unaided reason 
knows (sometimes immediately) that human agents are obligated to 
perform some good acts, which thus constitute duties (wajb), and to 
omit some bad acts.!°* On the other hand, though Ash‘aris reject 
objectivist conceptions of moral value entirely, they often declare 
that their most serious point of contention with Mu‘tazilt ethics 
concerns how moral obligations could be established by unaided 
reason. By contrast, they maintain that both value judgements and 
obligations are established by divine command. 

Acts that, according to the Mu'tazila, constitute ‘rational’ obliga- 
tions include some that seem to affect none but the agent. One is 
obligated, for instance, to omit vain acts and self-injury. However, 
most ‘rational’ obligations that the Mu‘tazila affirm concern acts 
that essentially do not serve the interests of the agent himself, but 
relate purely to other creatures (especially human beings), or to God. 
These include the obligation to ‘enjoin good and forbid evil’ (al-amr 
bi-l-ma‘riif wa-l-nahy ‘an l-munkar), to thank the benefactor (shukr al- 
muni), and to omit lying, wrongdoing and wroneful killing. 

The deontological view that certain acts constitute duties on 
account of their intrinsic moral value is rejected completely in a 
self-regarding consequentialism of the type that al-Razi upholds. In 
line with classical Ash‘arism, he maintains that theological reflection 
(nazar) and thanking the benefactor are not obligatory on the agent 
prior to the reception of revelation.!”° Notwithstanding, we find that 


103 Unsupported interest was of course discussed by other pre-Razian jurists. 
Al-Ghazali is particularly relevant since he appears to be the first Ash‘ari jurist to 
present a consequentialist metaethics. One would expect him to develop a conse- 
quentialist normative ethics. Yet he does not. 

104 “Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 14, 150. 

105 “The obligatoriness of rational speculation is based on Revelation (sam), 
contra Muttazilis and some Shafit and Hanafi jurists” (Muhassal, 134; cf. Mahsil, 
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al-Razi indeed uses the term w@zb in a non-scriptural sense, viz. that 
it is incumbent on the agent to avoid harms that may affect him.!°° 
Al-Ghazali too uses ‘wajzb’ in this sense; George Hourani translates 
it as ‘prudentially necessary’, and explains that it is “predicable of 
an act, when from the standpoint of self-interest its performance is 
preferable to its omission in a decisive way, i.e. when severe and 
certain harm to the agent is to be expected from omission of the 
act”.!°7 He then notes: 


Any theory in which obligation is related entirely to the interest of the 
agent is regarded as analysing obligation in a prudential, rather than 
ethical, way; or rather as totally substituting the concept of obligation 
with a totally different one.!® 


For both al-Ghazali and al-Razi, duties are imposed on human 
agents firstly by scripture. Yet their subjectivist approach to Legal 
obligation makes it an essentially private affair, based on the agent’s 
desert of consequent reward or punishment in the hereafter for 
his acts and omissions. An agent’s contravention of the precepts of 
Revealed Law will be contrary only to his own interests, as it may 
incur afterlife punishment on him alone in consequence. But why 
should one then blame (dhamma) someone else’s contravention of 
Revealed Law when it does not affect him personally? 

We find that, in contrast to a common trend in classical kalam, 
al-Razi does not relate the notions of ‘good’, ‘bad’ and ‘obligatory’ to 
the agent’s desert of praise (madh) or blame (dhamm) in this world for 
his acts or omissions (instead of, or alongside, his desert of afterlife 
consequences). Praise and blame are themselves acts in their own right, 
performed by external observers, purely by subjective motivations 
on their part.!°9 As such, they do not constitute essential aspects of 
the moral value of the act praised or blamed. 

Yet, having recognised Revelation as a source for norms, the 
agent will accept its prescriptions, including duties that relate to 
other humans and entities, while being in themselves of no worldly 
consequence to the agent himself. Some prescriptions will obligate, 
or encourage, the agent to direct praise or blame at certain acts 


1/1, 206-8; cf. al-Tafi, Dar’, 98). On thanking the benefactor, see e.g. Mahsiil, 
1/1, 193-208. 

106 Ma‘alim, 86. 

107 Hourani, “Ghazalt”’, 71. 

108 Hournai, “Ghazalt’, 73. 

109 Matalib, 3,22; 3, 342. 
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performed by other agents. In a late work on usil al-figh, al-Razi 
explains the statement that an agent deserves (istahaqqa) praise or 
blame as “his being in a state for which it will be good (yahsunu la- 
ha) that he be praised or blamed”;!!° and for an act to be ‘good’ in 
this sense, it will be commanded by God. 

Similarly, the obligation to ‘enjoin good and forbid evil’ becomes a 
strictly Legal obligation (in contrast to most Mu‘tazilis).!'!! Countering 
their view, al-R&zi writes in the very early Usiil al-din: 

Our view is that enjoining good and forbidding evil are made obliga- 

tory by consensus (ymd‘). ... Al-Jubba’7 said that they are known to 

be obligatory by reason. Abi Hashim said that if there is any harm 
that relates to the servant in abandoning them, their obligation will 
be rational; if there is no harm in that, they will become obligatory 
by textual evidence alone. 

We rely on the consensus of Muslims, prior to these opponents, in 
commending the enjoining of good and censuring one who abandons 


it. ... And we have already responded to the Mu'tazila as regards 


‘judgements of goodness and badness’. !!? 


He then cites scriptural statements that affirm this obligation. As 
expected, at the early, classical Ash‘art stage of Usil al-din, al-Razi 
completely rejects even the prudential notion of wab, suggested by 
Aba Hashim al-Jubba’t. 

In one later objection to Mu'tazilt moral realism, al-Razit appeals 
to both the Legal and prudential notions of wa@ib. Following clas- 
sical Ash‘aris, he asks: If one hides a prophet from a mob that is 
bent on killing him, will his lying to the mob about the whereabouts 
of the prophet in order to save him be good, or (according to the 
Muttazila) bad?!!3 Al-Razi argues that the man ought to lie for two 
reasons. First, Muslims have a consensus on the obligatoriness of 
saving the prophet’s life; one who can do this only through lying will 
be obligated to le. Second (a point not made by classical Ash‘aris), 
since that mob is likely to kill that person because of his hiding the 


10 Ma‘alim usiil al-figh, 26. 

11 Eg. al-Zamakhshart, Minhg, 77-8. Cf. Cook, Commanding Right, 195 ff. 

‘2 Usiil al-din, fol. 332. Cf. Ishara (fol. 59b): “Enjoining the good and forbidding 
the evil, repentance, judgments of unbelief and dissoluteness, and the imamate, 
are all Legal matters”. 

"3 Nihaya, fol. 197a—b. Cf. al-Shahrastani, Mihayat al-agdam, 372. ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
(Mughni, 6/1, 342) argues that even in such situations lying will still be bad, and that 
one ought to use insinuation (ta‘77d@) instead (cf. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism, 78). 
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prophet, it will be prudentially obligatory on him to lie. 

The Mu‘tazila, however, argue that not all observable human 
behaviour can be reduced to self-interest. Rather, the observation of 
human behaviour shows that humans often find themselves obligated 
to act altruistically, purely with the purpose of benefiting others, not 
for their own benefit. Does this behaviour not prove that humans 
know through unaided reason that the performance or omission of 
certain acts is obligatory? Rejecting this Mu‘tazili explanation, al- 
Ghazali explains this behaviour as being motivated by simple psy- 
chological factors, mainly generic sympathy,!!* desire for praise,!!° 
habit and various dispositions.'!® As we saw already, al-Razi too uses 
these explanations of human motivation and moral judgment. But 
does he go beyond this basic emotivism? Two relevant discussions, 
in MAayat al-‘ugil and the Matalib, deserve especial attention. 

In the latter work, al-Razi devotes one section to a crucial Mu‘tazili 
distinction, namely “the division of motives into what is a motive of 
need (da@wat al-haga) and what is a motive of beneficence (da@tyat al- 
ihsan)”,!'” which stems from the agent’s wisdom (hikma), i.e. knowledge 
of moral truths. He writes that “the meaning of ‘motive of need’ is 
the pursuit to deliver good and benefit to oneself, and the meaning 
of ‘motive of wisdom’ is the pursuit to deliver good to others”.!!® Al- 
Razi of course recognises only the former, subjective and self-centred 
type of motivation, to the exclusion of the latter, altruistic motive of 
beneficence, which presupposes that the agent may act principally 
and purely to deliver benefit to others, without any element of self- 
interest. This would amount to moral objectivism.!!9 

He declares that there are two main ‘stations’ (maqam) at which 
the Mu'tazili views on the motive of beneficence may be contested. 
The first is metaphysical, and concerns the view that moral value is 
intrinsic to acts—which will be the subject of the following section. 
Interestingly, the second station concerns the question of whether 
having knowledge of value judgements could motivate the agent 
to act accordingly. What concerns us at this point is not the criti- 


M4 Al-Ghazali, Igtisad, 170-1. 

M5 Al-Ghazaly, Igtisad, 171; 174. 

116 Cf Hourani, “Ghazalr”’, 83. 

"7 Matalib, 3, 65-72. Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 14, 24; 14, 38. 
18 Matalib, 3, 69-70. 
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cism, but the alternative explanation that al-Razi provides for the 
phenomenon of beneficent action. This will provide insight into his 
approach to non-Legal obligation. 

He first affirms his commitment to his own theory of value: 


We have shown that benefit is sought in itself, and that harm 1s avoided 
in itself. All that leads to preponderant benefit is good, and there is no 
other meaning to its goodness. All that leads to preponderant harm is 
bad, and there is no other meaning to its badness.!2° 


The Mu'tazila, however, point out that we know by our minds that 
acts can be both bad and beneficial, or both good and harmful. Al- 
Razi lists four such cases that they cite. (a) Though the wrongdoer 
benefits from his wrongdoing, he will still know that wrongdoing 1s 
bad. Elsewhere, he cites the following Mu‘tazilt argument: 


Though wrongdoing is harmful to the one wronged, it benefits the 
wrongdoer. The establishment of justice will benefit one individual, 
but harm another. Paying a deposit back will benefit the recipient, but 
harm the giver. If these cases are judged by the inclination or aversion 
in the disposition, the wrongdoer will judge wrongdoing good, while 
the one wronged will judge wrongdoing bad.!?! 


However, the Mu'tazila maintain that this is not the case. They also 
cite (6) the case of a highly eloquent poem, which is composed well, 
written in fine calligraphy and recited beautifully, but which contains 
blasphemy. The mind (‘aq/) will recognise that such a poem is bad, 
despite the pleasure that will be found at the level of the natural 
disposition (fab‘) in reading, and listening to, it.!2* Also, (c) though the 
liar benefits from his lying, he will know, by unaided reason, that it 
is bad.!?8 (d) One who finds a sick blind man on the verge of death 
in a desolate desert will know by reason alone that he is obligated 
to help, even where he expects that his help will only burden him 
and not benefit him in any way (e.g. he may expect never to meet 
him again for his favour to be returned, nor to be praised by other 
people, as no other person is present, nor to receive afterlife reward, 
as he may be an atheist).!?# 


120 Matalib, 3, 66. 

21 Nihaya, fol. 199a. 

122 Cf. Mahsil, 1/1, 169. 

123 Al-Razi cites a similar argument from ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Qur’anic commentary 
(Tafsir, 16, 222). 
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Al-Razi, however, contends that these observations are in fact 
explainable from a consequentialist standpoint, and he advances 
two lines of reasoning.'*? The less important of the two is the tra- 
ditional Ash‘arI explanation, by reference to the motive of ‘generic 
sympathy’, which he here appeals to only in relation to the example 
of the blind man in the desert. Man is created (jubi/a) such that the 
adverse conditions and pains he observes in other humans normally 
produce a comparable pain within him, motivating him to help.!?° 
Contrasting between divine mercy and human compassion, al-Razi 
writes in his book on divine attributes: 


Some sort of pity (ra7fa) has to appear in the servant’s heart for him 
to act compassionately. If one contemplates [this, he will find] that 
the only end (magqsiid) the servant can have is to avert [the pain caused 
by] generic sympathy in his heart. In reality, he will be compassionate 
towards others only in order to rid himself of the pain that sympathy 
produces. God is exalted above this sympathy, and His compassion 
(rahma) does not rely on it, but will rely on pure favour and beneficence. 
We will support this with some examples. 

When a father does good (ahsana) to his child, he will actually be 
doing good for himself. For if the wellbeing (masalth) of that child 1s 
undermined, the father’s heart will be pained. If he does good for the 
child, his wellbeing will be preserved, and the pain will be negated 
from the father’s heart. Therefore, the father does good for the child 
only in order to realise that end for himself. 

When a master does good to his slave, he does so only in order that 
[the slave] may benefit him, so that he gains him profit and serves 
him. Therefore, the master’s end of that beneficence is the procure- 
ment of good for himself. 

When man acts generously and pays his alms, he does so only to 
gain fame among people as a generous and noble person, or to attain 
reward and escape punishment in the hereafter. In reality, he does 
good for himself alone.!?/ 


Such emotive, psychological explanations attribute acts directly to 
simple motives in the agent’s psyche. 

Yet, in the Matahb, the main explanation that al-Razi advances 
for beneficent action is more sophisticated. He addresses the first of 


125 Matalib, 3, 68. 
26 Matalib, 3, 69; Nihava, fol. 198b—199b. 
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the above Mu‘tazilt examples as follows: 


Were the wrongdoer to judge wrongdoing good, he would be unable to 
avert wrongdoing being done against him. His life would be imperilled, 
and his wealth liable to plunder. It will thus become obligatory on 
him (yqjbu ‘alayh), in considering the benefits of his soul and wealth, to 
judge wrongdoing bad, in order that his soul and property be preserved 
from annihilation and detriment.!*° 


Al-Razi accepts that even wrongdoers will generally consider wrong- 
doing as such to be bad. But how would the agent’s interests be 
undermined by his denial of such norms? 

Al-R4zi’s response to the second Mu'tazili example then introduces 
the most crucial notion in this discussion. Judging the beautiful, 
blasphemous poem to be good, he argues, will be contrary to the 
‘advantages of the world’, or public wellbeing, (masahh, or maslahat 
al-‘alam) in various ways.!*9 First, if such blasphemy were tolerated, 
God’s commands and prohibitions would lose their influence on 
people’s hearts, leading to bloodshed and anarchy (al-harj wa-l-may).'°° 
Second, God is the highest of all beings and the most beneficent to 
the needy. If blasphemy against Him were allowed, it would not be 
possible, as al-R4zi puts it, to use the aid of virtues (fada@7l) in averting 
harms—which contradicts public wellbeing. Third, he argues in the 
Mahsil that tolerating such poems would lead to the degradation of 
the virtuous, which would be contrary to human wellbeing.!*! All 
three (non-Legal) grounds for judging the poem bad are non-deon- 
tological: the badness of blasphemy is in no way intrinsic. 

This is in clear contrast to the classical Ash‘arl approach, whereby 
the blasphemous poem would be bad purely by God’s prohibiting 
blasphemy. It is also noteworthy that al-RaziI does not approach 


28 Matalib, 3, 68. 

"29 He also speaks of the ‘order of the world’ (nizam al-‘Glam) (Mahsal, 1/1, 
180; Nihdya, fol. 200a; Tafsir, passim.). Though the falasifa used this expression in 
a cosmological sense, it was widely used in reference to social order, which is the 
sense that al-R4zi intends (e.g. al-Mawardi, Adab, 2, 242 ff.; Miskawayh, Tahdhib, 
127; al-Tawhidi, Hawamil, 233; 310). 

130 Elsewhere (Matalib, 3, 291), he refers to this discussion: “[We stated that] 
wrongdoing, though beneficial to the wrongdoer, is extremely harmful to the condi- 
tion of the world (wad al-‘alam). For if we were to judge wrongdoing good, bloodshed 
and anarchy would prevail, and no one would trust one’s spouse and partner. This 
is one of the greatest harms.” 

131 Matalib, 3, 68; Mahsal, 1/1, 170. 
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this problem from his own Legal standpoint, despite its applicabil- 
ity; viz. that the agent finds the poem and its recitation deplorable 
solely because tolerating and enjoying it would be contrary to his 
own afterlife benefits. 

His response to the third Mu‘tazili example follows a similar line: 
the liar benefits from his lying, but knows that lying is bad, since to 
allow it would contradict human wellbeing. Lying would undermine 
the bases for much of human action and pursuit, rendering them 
futile. The person lied upon will waste his time, or in some cases 
much of his life, suffering much anguish consequently. For this reason, 
lying contradicts human wellbeing, whereas truth-telling preserves 
and advances it.!°? 

On the fourth Mu‘tazili example (the blind man in the desert), 
al-Razi writes: 

Among the conditions that contribute to preserving human wellbeing 
is inculcating the desire (¢arghib) of beneficence among people, with the 
hope that were the like of that state to occur to [the agent] himself, 
they would act compassionately toward him. Since this aspect was 
found to serve public wellbeing, people evidently consented (zsfalaha) on 
[considering] it good and [considering] omitting it bad. Since people 
have become accustomed to this convention (zstzlah), agreed upon it, 


and adhered to it throughout their lives, these states have unmistakably 
become well-established in their hearts and minds.!°? 


We need now to look into the nature of this link that al-R4zit makes 
between moral norms and public wellbeing (a theme that does not 
appear in classical Kalam). First of all, it is clear that the preserva- 
tion of social order and wellbeing requires a general acceptance 
of these norms. However, it is not immediately clear, within a self- 
centred consequentialism, how any individual would be motivated 
to contribute to the preservation of social order by accepting such 
altruistic norms. For these will be of no immediate benefit to him, 
but may delimit his freedom to further his own interests, or may 
even disadvantage him. 

Al-Razi appears to hold that virtually every individual (includ- 
ing wrongdoers) will be aware of the fact that it is not in their own 


132 Matalib, 3, 68; Mahsil, 1/1, 170; cf. Tafstr, 16, 222: Lying “undermines the 
wellbeing of both the world and the self”. 

133 Matalib, 3, 69. Contrast this to the Ash‘art explanation through generic 
sympathy. 
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interest (nor in anyone else’s) that anarchy prevails. From this, the 
individual will realise that the preservation of social order will serve 
his own interest (along with the interests of other members of society), 
and will thus be necessary from a prudential standpoint. Al-Razi 
writes in Nehdyat al-‘ugqil: 
If the wrongdoer declares (afta) that wrongdoing is good, someone 
else will soon wrong him. Since, in his natural disposition, he hates 
that anticipated wrongdoing, and since all that leads to what is hated 
is itself hated in the natural disposition, wrongdoing will indeed be 


hated by the wrongdoer. The same applies to all other [commonly- 
accepted moral norms].!*# 


And in the Matalib: 


The wrongdoer knows that if he were to declare that wrongdoing 
is good, he would have conceded that others may wrong him. He 
would then no longer have security for himself, his property and his 
family. Therefore, since he knows that judging wrongdoing to be good 
will open the gates to pains and grief upon him, he will undoubtedly 
judge wrongdoing to be bad. The same is true in the case of lying. 
As for judging beneficence and saving the poor from hardship to be 
good, it [i.e. the judgement] will be good since it opens the gates to 
benefits and goods.!* 


The individual will realise that the preservation of social order 
requires that everyone, including himself, accepts such moral norms; 
for to deny their validity would immediately undermine their general 
acceptance. As the last passage indicates, the very act of pronounc- 
ing moral judgements becomes itself a good act by virtue of its 
favourable consequences. 

The agent thus finds himself motivated to consent to moral norms, 
which will hinder his liberty to further some of his immediate inter- 
ests, but will also preserve his more fundamental interests from being 
undermined by others. Ultimately, the motivation to act beneficently, 
in accordance with these norms, is neither altruistic nor based on a 
sense of duty stemming from the agent’s knowledge of the intrinsic 
goodness of beneficence, but is a self-centred, prudential motivation. 
In Risalat Dhamm al-ladhdhat, al-Razi writes that “a human agent will 
attempt to procure benefit for others, only on the condition that such 


134 Nihaya, fol. 199a. 
135 Matalib, 3, 349. 
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help will bring benefit to him”.!%° He also writes: 


What is sought by the animate being (hayawan) is pleasure only; what 
is avoided is pain only. All that leads to the attamment of pleasure, 
directly or indirectly, will be judged good by [the individual]. All that 
leads to pain, directly or indirectly, will be judged bad by him. 

Examples of the former are filial piety, fairness, justice and respect for 
agreements; for if someone else does these things to him, he will find 
them pleasurable and will benefit from them. Thus, for that expected 
benefit, [people] consent (tawada‘u) to holding them good. 

Examples of the latter are the badness of wrongdoing; for everyone 
knows that if one were to judge it good, he might be wronged and 
might experience pain himself. Therefore, [people] consent to holding 
it bad in order to avoid that expected harm.!3’ 


‘After’ people agree upon (istalahi), or consent to (tawada‘i; ajma‘i), 
these moral norms, the conventionality of these norms will be for- 
gotten: 


[The reason for the agent’s attempt] to save [the life of the blind man 
on the verge of death in a desolate place] is that since people consent 
(yma‘it) to considering such rescue to be good—as it contributes to the 
benefit of a stable world (maslahat baq@ al-‘alam)—[the agent] grows up 
accepting that consensus (yma), becomes habituated to it, and never 
hears anything that contradicts it. That [convention] will become like 
an a priori proposition (gadiyya awwaliyya) [for him].!%8 


An implicit social agreement lies at the background of widely-accepted 
moral conventions, which is then, as it were, ‘forgotten’. 

Both classical Ash‘aris and al-Ghazali maintain that many moral 
norms are mere habitual social conventions. Al-Razi takes a step 
further by providing a rudimentary account of the socio-psychological 
process by which norms appear and are sustained. In short, (a) the 
individual realises, out of fear and prudence, the necessity of having 
a widely-accepted set of norms and duties; (6) people, thus, consent 
to a convention of moral norms, (¢) which then become perceived 
as objective truths, mainly through habituation. Despite the many 


136 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 17. 

137 Nihdya, fol. 199b; cf. fol. 198b. 

138 Nihaya, fol. 200a. He continues: “If we assume that [this act] is performed 
by someone who has never heard any [moral] opinions, the cause [for his act] 
will be the pain caused in his heart by generic sympathy. ... If we assume that it is 
performed by one who is not [motivated] thus, we do not accept that, in this case, 
he will consider rescue preferable to the omission thereof. Rather, how can he be 
expected to act when saving is arduous—which constitutes a deterrent!” 
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seemingly altruistic acts observed in everyday human behaviour, 
the underlying motives at work within human nature are necessarily 
self-regarding, never altruistic: 


It becomes evident ... that there is no evidence for any type of motive, 
in the observable, except the one you [the Mu'tazila] term ‘the motive 
of need’ (daiyat al-hga). As for what you term ‘the motive of benefi- 
cence’, its existence in the observable has never been proven.!°9 


Al-Razi advances this rudimentary utilitarianism as an alternative 
to the Mu‘tazilt theory of beneficence and moral obligation. In the 
final chapter, we will see how he bases his political thought on this 
same utilitarian stance. 


Objections to Mu‘tazilt Ethics 


Classical Ash‘ari discussions of ethics have two primary concerns: 
negatively, to refute the Mu‘tazili view that value terms refer to real 
attributes of acts; and positively, to prove that Revealed Law alone 
has moral authority at the human level and that ethical value terms 
refer strictly to its command and prohibition. Al-Razi has a different 
positive concern, as he abandons the voluntarism of classical Ash‘aris. 
And though he shares their negativist concern, this theoretical leap 
in his thought from voluntarism to consequentialism demanded a 
commensurate leap in the dialectic with Mu'tazilt ethical realism, 
especially that al-RaziI commits himself to a more thorough and 
objective critical method than that of classical kalam.'*° 

This development manifests most immediately in his criticism of 
the Ash‘ari school’s failure to recognise and address the dominant 
position in the Muttazili school. He writes in the Matalib: 


A Great many of the followers of Abt I-Hasan al-Ash‘arl, may God 
have mercy on his soul, refuted ethical rationalism by saying: “Had 
killing been bad in essence (h-dhatsh), every killmg would, necessarily, 
have been bad, and killing by way of Legal punishment would have 
been bad. Had benefit been good in essence, every benefit and pleasure 
would have been good; so fornication and sodomy would, necessar- 
ily, have been good. This not being the case, we know that claiming 


139 Matalib, 3, 70. 
40 See Shihadeh, “From al-Ghazalt to al-Razi”, 164-9. 
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the good to be good in essence and the bad to be bad in essence is 
a false claim”.'4! 

Muttazilis then say: “This argument does not apply to what we say. 
For we do not say that the good is good in essence and that the bad 
is bad in essence. Rather, we say that the good is good on account 
of aspects (wajh) that relate to it, and the bad is bad on account of 
aspects that relate to it.” 

At this point, Ash‘aris say that explanation with reference to aspects 
is neither comprehensible (mafhiim) nor conceivable (ma‘gil). 

We will here explain these aspects, such that what is intended in 
them may become comprehended. We say: ... Man may want to take 
a particular medicine. What determines that want is not the essence of 
that medicine, but a combination of things, including the occurrence 
of certain humours in the body, the unavailability of other medicines 
and the appearance of symptoms of illness in the body. The combina- 
tion of these states (hal) will produce the want to take that medicine. If 
you know this, know that there is nothing below the lunar sphere that 
will necessitate anything by its essence (&-dhatth wa-h-‘aynih). Rather, 
necessitation and determination will occur at the combination of states, 
aspects and conditions. 

Muttazilis, therefore, say: “We do not say that what makes killing bad 
is solely its being killing. Rather, what makes it so is the combination 
of a number of things, namely its being an occurring pain, not for a 
previous offence, nor for a subsequent compensation (‘“wad). And so 
forth with all good and bad things.” 

It thus appears that those who have relied on this argument to refute 
the claims of the Mu'tazila did not know their position and did not 
address all their views.!*? 


Al-Razi himself appears to be aware of the central difference between 
the two Mu'tazilt positions from his earliest theological work, where 
he distinguishes between the ethical absolutism of earlier Mu‘tazilism 
and the more sophisticated theory of aspects developed by later 
Muttazilis.'*° The range and quality of objections he advances against 
the theory of aspects will undergo immense progress, from the often 
topical Ash‘ari-style arguments in his earliest works, to the sophis- 
ticated dialectic developed in his later works, most importantly in 
Nithayat al-“ugil and the Matalib, on which the present section will 
focus.’ 


141 Cf. al-Juwayni, Irshad, 233-4; al-Mutawalli, Mughni, 43; al-Ghazali, Mustasfa, 
1, 57; al-Raghib al-Isfahant, al-Dhari‘a, 272; Hourani, Reason and Tradition, 131-3. 

M2 Matalib, 3, 338-9. 

43 Usiil al-din, fol. 265. 

4 Mainly Mhdya, fol. 193b—203a; Matalib, 3, 279-358; cf. Ma‘alim, 85-9; Arba‘tn, 
246-53; Muhassal, 479 ff.; Mahsiil, 1/1, 132-7; 1/1, 159-219; Khamsiin, 60-3; Tafsir, 
passim. Cf. Kevin Reinhart, Before Revelation, 163-4; and Sherman Jackson, “The 
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Al-Razi’s observation is correct: classical Ash‘ari criticisms refuted 
mostly the ethical ontology of what is actually the primitive ethical 
absolutism of the Baghdadi branch of Mu‘tazilism. This is true also of 
al-Ghazalt’s criticism of Mu‘tazili ethics, which is not fundamentally 
different from the classical Ash‘ari criticism.'* Yet the Basran branch 
(which, unlike the Baghdadi branch, still enjoyed a considerable fol- 
lowing in al-Razi’s time!*®) did not present a clear ethical ontology, 
but an ethical epistemology: the Basrans had much more to say 
on the nature of our knowledge of morality than on the nature of 
morality itself. Despite their denial that ethical value can be pinned 
down metaphysically amid the various ‘aspects’ upon which the 
act takes place, which determine its moral status, the Basrans will 
maintain that it has an objective reality outside the mind’s perception 
thereof. They will, therefore, dismiss classical Ash‘art objections as 
irrelevant, not only since they constitute an outdated criticism of the 
earlier Baghdadi school position, but more fundamentally because 
they relate to ethical ontology. On his part, al-Razi will address the 
ethics of the Basrans by developing the metaphysical line of criti- 
cism and, more importantly, by advancing what seems to be the first 
epistemological criticism. 


Ethical Metaphysics 


One interesting argument concerning the metaphysical status of 
ethical value can be found in the early Ishara: 


The attribute that [the Mu‘tazila] relate goodness and badness to 1s not 
the act’s being an accident, or created (muhdath), or temporal (hadith), 
or existent, or will, or knowledge, or power.'*” So it is an unidentified 
attribute (szfa mayhiila). Yet it is unacceptable to resort to affirming this; 
for affirming one unidentified attribute cannot be more acceptable 
(awia) than affirming a third and a fourth, and so on to an infinity of 
attributes.!48 However, if such an attribute is not affirmed, it will be 
inconceivable to ascribe goodness and badness to it. 


Alchemy of Domination”, 191—4, both examining some objections to Mu'tazilt 
ethics in the Mahsil. 

45 Cf. Hourani, “Ghazalt’, 81 ff. 

46 He writes that the Mu‘tazila existing at his time are followers of either Abt 
Hashim al-Jubba or Abi |-Husayn (I‘tqgadat, 42). 

M7 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 77 ff. 

48 On this argument ad ignorantiam, which al-Razi later considers fallacious, see: 
Shihadeh, “From al-Ghazali to al-Razt’, 165. 
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This being the case, the goodness or badness of things is not due to 
the essence of the act, or to an attribute concomitant to it. ... There- 
fore, it must be an attribute of the agent. Yet this attribute cannot 
be [a] the agent’s being a knower, for knowledge follows from what 
is known, but does not affect it; nor [6] his having power, for power 
only effects existentiating the act, which does not vary among good 
and bad [acts]; nor [c] his having will, for that would make wrongful 
killing ... good if the agent intended it to be good.!9 


In other words, if we assume that the perceived ethical value of 
the act is real and objective, then what exactly is the nature of this 
reality? Al-Razi argues that it is in fact unreal and inconceivable: 
beyond the agent’s subjective judgement, no sign (athar) of ethical 
value can be identified whatsoever.!°” We are unable to perceive or 
find ‘goodness’ and ‘badness’ outside ourselves. Along this general 
line of criticism, he advances a number of narrower arguments 
relating to specific acts or situations. 

One such argument relates to the act of lying, defined as a state- 
ment (khabar) that is contrary to a true state of affairs.!°! Al-Razi 
argues that since a statement, as speech, consists of a string of dis- 
crete consecutive sounds, what exists of it will be the single sound 
only, never whole words or phrases. Strictly speaking, the spoken 
word does not exist, smce when the speaker utters a sound, the 
sound uttered immediately before it will cease to exist (though its 
effect in the mind of the listener persists). The verbal lie could be 
each individual sound (which is absurd), or the total (majmi‘) of all 
the sounds of the statement (but this total does not exist). ‘Therefore, 
‘untruthfulness’ (Kadhibiyya) and ‘truthfulness’ (sedqzyya) are not real 
and objective (thubati) attributes of speech. Yet something that does 
not exist cannot have an existent attribute, or be the ground (‘zd/a) 
for that attribute. 

In the Nihaya, al-Razi considers the possible objection that speech 
expresses the mental judgement of the speaker, which, strictly speak- 
ing, is the lie. He replies that if this ‘mental judgement’ refers to a 
belief (in the mind of the lar) that is contrary to truth, it will be 
ignorance, not lying. On the other hand, it could refer to the state- 
ment within the self, which could be willed; yet the Mu'tazila reject 


149 Tshara, fol. 34a—b. 
150 Matalib, 3, 291; 3, 334; cf. 3, 348. 
1S! Nihaya, fol. 195a—b; Matalib, 3, 335-6. 
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the notion of ‘speech within the self (Kalam al-nafs), a doctrine upheld 
by Ash‘aris, relevant mainly to the question of the uncreatedness of 
the Qur’an.!°? 

In the Matalib, he cites another possible Mu‘tazilt counter-argu- 
ment: that, within his own consequentialist framework, he himself 
admits that speech may be judged as good or bad—does this not 
contradict his argument? Al-Razi responds that he does not evalu- 
ate the act of speaking in itself. Rather, the meanings that lying 
produces within the listener, which do not communicate to him a 
correct understanding of the true state of affairs, may motivate him 
to act in a way that is disadvantageous (e.g. if futile or harmful) to 
him. For this reason, people will judge lying as such to be bad.!°3 As 
such, consequentialist judgement does not face this same difficulty 
as deontological judgement, since it does not concern the act itself, 
but its subjective consequences. 

Therefore, while the ethical objectivism of the Baghdadi Muttazila 
is refutable on account of the ethical ontological claims that they 
make, the ethical objectivism of the Basrans is refutable for their fail- 
ure to justify their claims ontologically. As regards the metaphysical 
status of morality, if the ethical ontology of the Baghdadis is false, 
the ethics of the Basrans appears utterly nonsensical. 


Ethical Epistemology 


Nonetheless, al-Razi gives his opponents the benefit of the doubt. He 
realises that Mu'tazili ethical theory is most seriously challenged at the 
epistemological level, which becomes his primary focus. Thus the last 
two sections of Book 3 of the Mafakb (introduced by al-Razi’s above 
criticism of classical Ash‘arl objections to Mu‘tazilt ethics) provide 
an account and a refutation of Mu‘tazilf ethical epistemology.!°* 
He cites the common Mu'tazilt view that the knowledge of some 
ethical truths is immediate (dariii), that of others acquired (kasdi), 
or inferential (istidlal).!°° For the latter type, the Mu‘tazila rely on 
arguments ad hominem (ilzam) and purported proofs (md jara majra al- 


152 Al-Baqillant (Jnsaf, 158) writes: “Real speech is the meaning (ma‘nd) that exists 
in the self, and has signs (amdra) that indicate it”, e.g. verbal and written speech. 

153 Matalib, 3, 335-6; cf. 3, 349. 

154 Matalib, 3, 341-58. 

155 Matalib, 3, 341; Nihaya, fol. 198a; cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 63. 
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istidlalat)”.!°® After citing several such arguments in the Mhdya, he 
writes, “They have other widespread arguments that are too weak, 
and there is no use in recounting them.”!°” Indeed, we need only 
to examine the discussion surrounding the view that some ethical 
knowledge is immediate. !°° 

Muttazilis argue that knowledge of some ethical truths is immediate 
and self-evident (badzhi) by citing numerous examples.!°? They point 
out that all rational beings have immediate knowledge, e.g. of: (a) the 
goodness of thanking the benefactor, (b) the desert of blame for one 
who throws a brick that injures another person (and that the thrower 
of the brick, rather than the brick itself, is to blame), (¢) the goodness 
of helping the thirsty blind man in the desert, and (d) knowledge 
of the goodness of truthfulness. Hence, any agent confronted with 
a choice between truthfulness and lying, where the consequences 
(this-worldly and otherworldly) for him personally of both choices 
are absolutely equal, will necessarily choose truthfulness. !°° 

In al-Razi’s earlier works, including the Jshara and Nihayat al- 
‘ugil, he follows a traditional Ash‘ari critical strategy, which is to 
deny that ethical judgements could constitute immediate knowledge. 
For instance, he rejects the above Mu‘tazilt argument that every 
agent will prefer to tell the truth over lying since his mind will know 
immediately that lying is bad and truth-telling good. He argues that 
this claim cannot be established, and that it is in fact conceivable 
that the agent would choose lying—there is no evidence to believe 
otherwise. !°! 

In this early stage, he also advances an argument under the indi- 
rect influence of Ibn Sina (apparently, at this early stage, through 
al-Ghazali): that one can distinguish between immediate knowl- 
edge and conventional beliefs through a mental leap. According 


op Nthaya, fol. 199b. 
57 ‘Nihaya, fol. 200a. 
58 Arguments for the other view are discussed in: Mafalib, 3, 344-5; 3, 355— 


59 Cf. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism, 20 ff. 
60 This argument is made by ‘Abd al-Jabbar (Mughni, 6/1, 181 ff., esp. 214— 
D)s 





51 Usail al-din, fol. 263; fol. 267; Ishara, fol. 34b-35a; Mahal, 1/1, 180-1; Nihaya, 
fol. 201b. Cf. M. Marmura, “A Medieval Argument for the Intrinsic Value of the 
Moral Act”, esp. 123-7, an examination of this Mu'tazili argument and some clas- 
sical Ash‘art refutations thereof. 
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to Ibn Sina, it is possible to conceive mentally, through a process 
of abstraction, of a pristine state in which one is detached from all 
acquired dispositions, notions and inclinations. It will then be found 
that while the mind has immediate knowledge of the truth of the a 
priort (awwali) proposition, ‘2 is greater than 1’, and will not be able 
to doubt its truth no matter how hard it tries to, it will easily doubt 
the truth of the proposition, “Lying is bad’, which, by contrast, is a 
mere widely-accepted statement (gadiyya mashhiira).'°* In other words, 
such moral propositions are beliefs that stem from social convention, 
and do not constitute immediate knowledge. 

In anticipation of such objections, the Mu‘tazila advance a similar 
argument: that if we imagine a situation in which the agent is com- 
pletely free from social conventions and self-centred inclinations, he 
will still reach these ethical truths and will choose truth-telling over 
lying. Interestingly, in Nihdyat al-‘ugil, al-R&zi will respond to this 
argument by going further than all previous critics of the Muttazila. 
He does not only object that it is in fact possible for the agent to 
choose lying in the imagined situation and that one who examines 
himself will find that the statement ‘Lying is bad’ is a mere conven- 
tional belief, he also explains why the argument is fundamentally 
flawed, as follows: 


[The Mu'tazili] says, “If we assume (farada) the above state, we will 
find ourselves certain about preferring truth-telling over lying”. We 
say: What we find now within ourselves cannot be used as evidence 
for your contention. For from the time we were born to the present 
we heard nothing but affirmations that truth-telling is good and lying 
bad. Thus the badness of lying and the goodness of truth-telling became 
rooted in our minds. This disposition (hay’a) became extremely firm 
and entrenched, such that although we may assume the disappearance 
of these dispositions, they do not disappear by that mere assumption. Rather, 
they remain, despite our assumption, as they were. Therefore, with 
this assumption, we judge truth-telling to be preferable over lying only 
because our normal dispositions, which remain within us despite our 
assumption, will determine this preference. However, if we posit a man 
who is free from all these dispositions, we will not know whether he 
will prefer good over bad. For we are unable to grasp such a state; 
what we are capable of doing is only to assume our selves to be free from those 


162 Ishara, fol. 35a; Nihaya, fol. 198b; cf. al-Ghazalt, Mc‘yar, 149-50; Mustasfa, 
1, 49; Ibn Sina, Jsharat, 1, 187-8. On al-Ghazali’s borrowing from Ibn Sina in 
this regard, see M. Marmura, “Al-Ghazali on Ethical Premises”, 395; Hourani, 
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dispositions, rather than to make them actually free from them. The experience 
(tariba) occurring at the assumption of being free [from dispositions] 1s 
other than the experience occurring at being truly free [from them]. We 
experience the former case, though what is conducive to our purpose 
is the latter. Therefore, this [Mu‘tazili] argument is false.!® 


Muttazilis may posit situations in which an agent acts morally without 
the interference of any conventions or self-centred motives. None- 
theless, the actual mental leap required to conceive of the situa- 
tion posited is, according to al-R4azi, impossible. Therefore, even 
if one scrutinises these ethical notions in this way, and still finds 
them indubitable, this will not prove that they constitute knowledge, 
immediate or otherwise. 

Clearly, this stance will equally undermine Ibn Sina’s method to 
distinguish widely-accepted statements from statements of a priori 
knowledge. Al-R4zzi cites this method in his very late work Sharh ‘Uyiin 
al-hikma: “If I assume (farada) myself as if I have just been created, 
have never interacted with anyone, and have never seen anything, 
and if I assume (gaddara) that the influence of custom and habit (2/f 
wa-‘dda) is omitted from myself’, then when I present to my mind 
the statements ‘1 is half of 2’ and ‘Lying is bad’, I will find my mind 
certain (j@zim) in relation to the former, incapable of judgement 
(meutawaggif} i in relation to the latter.!°t This, al-Razi here replies, 
is “a very weak argument”; for the individual’s habit, custom and 
character traits may make some common beliefs as indubitable within 
the self as a priori knowledge. One may scrutinise examples of both 
types of statements and find no difference in the selfs certainty in 
relation to them. Indeed (as he objects to the Mu‘tazili view), many 
character traits and acquired habits and notions cannot be omitted 
merely by assuming the omission.!°° 

In his later works, therefore, al-Razi puts less emphasis on deny- 
ing that normative judgements constitute immediate, or self-evident 
(badihi), knowledge. (By contrast, in his very early Usiil al-din, he states 


103 Nihaya, fol. 201b. 

164 Sharh ‘Uyan al-hikma, 1, 199. The argument originally is in the plural: “If 
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in the final chapter, his contention that it is often impossible to distinguish a priori 
knowledge from conventional belief will contribute to his arrival at a moderate 
scepticism towards the end of his career. 
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that the primary concern in the context of ethics should be to refute 
the Mu‘tazili claim that one knows some moral truths immediately. !°°) 
This later critical approach will indeed suit his later consequentialism, 
in which he rejects only the Mu'tazili theory of the meanings of moral 
judgements, not the view that these judgements may constitute self- 
evident knowledge. Thus, that the statement, ‘Wrongdoing is bad’, 
is immediately true does not entail that wrongdoing is intrinsically 
bad because it is wrongdoing. One should ask: Why is this state- 
ment true? Is it because wrongdoing is bad in itself? Or because of 
another reason, e.g. that it somehow leads to harm? 

This transition in al-Razi’s ethics is evident in an argument he 
presents in the Matalib. He first cites the classical Ash‘ari objection 
that self-evident knowledge cannot be disputed by rational people; 
yet both Ash‘aris and falasifa deny that acts are good or bad in 
themselves.!°’ He then cites Abi ]-Husayn al-Basri, who responds 
that though denying immediate knowledge is inconceivable for the 
multitude of people, it is conceivable for small numbers of people 
to deny it.!®8 All common people (common Ash‘aris included) hold 
that beneficence is good and wrongdoing bad, whereas specialist 
Ash‘aris, who deny this, are few in number. Al-R4zi retorts that what 
is at issue 1s not whether the majority of people make these judge- 
ments, but what meanings (tafstr) these judgements have. He turns 
Abi 1-Husayn’s empirical argument against him: that in fact what 
common people (common Muttazilis included) refer to by ethical 
value terms, in ordinary language, are benefit and harm—contra a 
handful of specialist Mu‘tazilis.!°° 

The main point of contention is no longer whether one knows the 
truth of ethical judgements immediately, but what conceptions ethi- 
cal value terms refer to. Al-R4z1, therefore, goes beyond the classical 
Ash‘ari preoccupation with denying the truth of ethical statements of 
assent towards analysing the value conceptions that constitute these 
statements. He presents a more sophisticated criticism of Mu‘tazilt 
ethical realism without undermining his own consequentialism. 


166 Usiil al-din, fol. 264. 

167 Matalib, 3, 351. The argument can be found in al-Razi’s early Usiil al-din, 
fol. 262; al-Juwaynt, Irshad, 229-30; al-Mutawalli, Mughni, 43; al-Ghazali, Mustasfa, 
1, 57. Cf. Hourani, “Ghazalr’, 81-2. 

168 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 23. 

169 Matalib, 3, 351-2. 
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Al-Razi’s most thorough critical analysis of value conceptions 
can be found in the beginning of his discussion of ethics in Nihdyat 
al-‘ugiil. He examines the definitions that the Mu‘tazila present for 
the central ethical value terms: 


Abi |-Husayn says: “‘Bad’ is what one who is capable of performing 
it and who knows its badness may not perform (laysa la-hu an _yaf‘alah). 
Our saying, ‘He may not perform it’, is known by reason and does 
not require explanation. This entails that he will deserve blame for 
performing it. It is also defined as what has an attribute that is effec- 
tive with respect to the desert (estehgaq) of blame.”... 

In defining ‘good’, he says that it is “what one who is capable of 
performing it and who knows its [moral] status may perform”.!7° 


Al-Razi asks: What does saying, “one ‘may’ (Ja-hu)!’! or ‘may not’ 
perform a particular act”, mean? It could have a number of senses, 
including: (1) permission for, or prohibition against, performing it; 
(2) capability or inability to perform it; (3) a certain attribute of the 
agent, as we say of a body that it has (/a-hu) the attributes ‘black- 
ness’ and ‘motion’; (4) the act’s being good or bad, which entails 
that the agent may or may not perform it accordingly; and (5) some 
sort of permission or prohibition that issues from unaided reason. 
Yet the first sense will result in a divine command notion of moral 
value, which Abi I-Husayn does not intend. The second and third 
are obviously not intended. The fourth is a tautology. In the fifth, 
if rational prohibition is other than the agent’s desert of blame or 
punishment (as in the second definition), then what is it exactly? 
What else, al-Razi adds, could ‘la-hw’ here possibly mean? This cru- 
cial element in Abi |I-Husayn’s definition appears meaningless and 
renders the whole definition meaningless. 

The thrust of al-Razi’s argument is that rights and duties depend 
on the moral status of acts. One would normally answer the ques- 
tions, “What may I do?”, “What ought I to do?”, “What ought I 
not to do?”, etc., by reference to what is good or bad, but not vice 
versa. To say that the bad is what one may not do presupposes that 
one knows what one may not do and why one may not do it. Yet 
knowing ‘why one may not do it’ is to know why it is bad; al-Razi 


10 Nihaya, fol. 193b—-194a; cf. Mahsil, 1/1, 132-6; al-Basri, Mu‘tamad, 1, 363- 
69. 

™ <Ta-hw is difficult to translate into English while preserving its various senses 
and connotations. I find ‘may’ preferable to ‘has the right to’, or ‘is entitled to’. 
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points out that Abi 1-Husayn commits circularity by including the 
agent’s knowing the goodness and badness of acts in his definitions 
of ethical value terms.!”? 

Al-Razi then turns to the second (and more common) Muttazili 
definition of ethical value, in terms of ‘desert’ (istihgdq) of praise or 
blame. The term ‘istéhqaq’, he argues, is derived from ‘hagq’, which, 
in Ibn al-Malahimt’s book of definitions, is given a number of senses 
depending on context: (a) the lexical meaning of ‘hagqq’ 1s ‘what is 
true and real (¢habit)’; (b) in the conventional idiom of ordinary usage 
(‘urf), 1t refers to correct belief and truthful statement; (c) in religious 
Legal convention (‘wrf al-shar‘), it refers to each circumstance of the 
agent that will make it good for him to produce a certain act. The 
first and last senses cannot be intended by ‘desert’ in the Mu'tazilt 
definitions of ‘good’ and ‘bad’. By interpreting ‘desert’ according to 
the second sense, goodness will be defined in terms of goodness, and 
Abi |-Husayn will fall again into circularity.'7% 

Al-Razi concludes that despite their claims that the conceptions 
of moral value terms are self-evident and known immediately to the 
mind, the Mu‘tazila fail to define them. As their notions of ethical 
value are incomprehensible, their ethical realism as a whole will 
appear profoundly irrational. 

Whence, his main criticism of Mu'tazili ethical epistemology in the 
Matalib and Sharh ‘Uyiin al-likma. Though he accepts that knowledge of 
the goodness or badness of some acts is indeed immediate, he argues 
that a statement of assertion (¢asdiq) will require prior conception 
(tasawwur) of both its subject and predicate.'”* If the words ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’ in the statements, “Beneficence is good’ and ‘Wrongdoing 
is bad’, refer to favourableness and unfavourableness to the self, then 


72 “Abd al-Jabbar defines ‘bad’ as ‘what the agent deserves blame for’ (Mughni, 
6/1, 7; 6/1, 26-7) and rejects defining it as ‘what the agent may not perform’ since: 
(a) there are bad acts that one cannot avoid performing, e.g. the acts of the child 
and the sleeper (these further highlight the ambiguity of the phrase, ‘laysa lahu an 
af alah’); (b) knowledge that the agent may not perform an act is more properly an 
entailment (ka-/-tabi‘) of its badness (cf. al-Razi’s objection); and (c) this definition 
“does not unveil what [the act] is bad on account of, and does not draw attention 
to the judgement (hukm) connected to it”, viz. the desert of blame. 

73 Nihaya, fol. 194a-b. 

4 Cf. Muhassal, 81; Mulakhkhas, fol. 1b-2a. 
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these conceptions are indeed self-evident and known by the agent 
immediately. However: 


If [Mu'tazilis] intend, by beneficence being good and wrongdoing being 
bad, something other than the consideration of benefit and harm, then 
that is not conceived (mutasawwar), let alone being asserted (musaddaq 
bih), or the assertion of it being self-evident.!”° 


It is the conception of value terms, such as ‘good’ and ‘bad’, that 
is at issue. If one examines these conceptions, one will be able to 
conceive of them in terms of pleasure and pain, but, as we saw, 
not in any objective sense. This key criticism of Mut‘tazilt ethical 
realism captures the essential distinction between the ethical theo- 
ries of al-Razi and the Muttazila: it is “the station of truth that 
the intelligent critical investigator ought to contemplate, so that the 
truth in this topic becomes manifest to him”.!’° Instructively, this 
criticism immediately follows his dismissal of classical Ash‘ari refuta- 
tions of absolutist ethics as being misinformed, and it introduces an 
account of his own alternative, viz. his consequentialist conceptions 
of ethical value. 

In another argument, al-Razi examines the conception of the 
subject of such statements as ‘Wrongdoing is bad’. He quotes Abt 
l-Husayn’s Ghurar al-adilla'’’ on its definition: 


“Our masters have said: Pains become good if they have certain condi- 
tions. These include [1] that they be deserved; [2] that they [lead to] a 
benefit that preponderates over the pain; [3] that they involve averting 
a greater harm; [4] that they be supposed to [lead to] benefit and the 
averting of harm; [5] that they be performed for the purpose of averting 
{harms];!”8 and [6] that they be performed by way of habit, or they 
be considered as performed by other [than the immediate agent].!”9 
So, if pain has any of these conditions, it will become good, rather 
than wrongdoing. If it has none, it will be wrongdoing. Therefore, we 


5 Matalib, 3, 347-8; cf. Sharh ‘Uyan al-hikma, 1, 201; 1, 237. 

6 Matalib, 3, 348. 

"7 The edition of the Mafalib has al-Qudar, instead of al-Ghurar. 

178 This seems to concern harm directed at others, whereas the third condition 
concerns harm directed at oneself. 

179 An example of number 6 is one who places an infant into snow. Although 
the pain suffered by the infant from the coldness of the snow will be either created 
by God immediately or generated from the coldness of the snow, the responsibility 
for the pain will be that of the human agent. God’s preservation of natural habit 
will still be good. 
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have restricted wrongdoing to being [1] undeserved harm, [2] [not 
leading to] a preponderant benefit, [etc.]...”!°° 


Only after knowing all these complex details, after a process of subtle 
and specialised speculation, will one grasp the complex conception 
of wrongdoing. However, al-Razi objects: 


The mutakallimiin are unanimous on that whenever knowledge of the 
principle (asf) 1s discursive (nazart), it will be inconceivable for deriva- 
tive knowledge (far‘) to be immediate. Knowledge of the essence of 
wrongdoing is undoubtedly a principle for knowledge that it is bad. 
Knowledge of the essence of wrongdoing can only be attained through 
this definition that only critical investigators can conceptualise by the 
means of intricate speculation. Since knowledge of this principle 1s 
discursive, it will be inconceivable for knowledge that wrongdoing is 
bad to be self-evident.!®! 


In other words, it follows from the Mu'tazili claim (that such ethi- 
cal statements are self-evidently and immediately true) that one 
who states, ‘Wrongdoing is bad’, without having a conception of 
‘wrongdoing’, will effectively be saying: ‘Wrongdoing, which I do 
not know what it is, is self-evidently bad’. If the conception itself 
is unknown, then no attributes of it can be self-evident. For self- 
evident assertion requires only the presence of the two conceptions 
of subject and predicate in the mind, and will follow from their 
presence immediately, without syllogistic intermediation. If at least 
one of these conceptions is not present in the mind, the truth of 
any statement of assertion that involves both cannot possibly be 
known self-evidently. 

The Muttazilt may then modify his position by contending that 
the badness of wrongdoing will be known immediately by one who 
already conceives the essence of wrongdoing, not by everyone. This, 
according to al-Razi, will be to admit that the badness of wrong- 
doing is not self-evident universally for all rational humans, as the 
Muttazila originally claim. And indeed he rejects even this modified 
position. !8° 

Lastly, al-Razi also cites the Mu'tazili argument that “when we 


180 Matalib, 3, 353; cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 13, 298. On Muttazilt views on 
how the infliction of pain becomes bad, cf. M. Heemskirk, Suffering in the Mu‘tazilite 
Theology, 122 ff. 

181 Matalib, 3, 354; cf. Nihaya, fol. 198b. 

182 Matalib, 3, 354-5. 
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know [the act] to be wrongdoing, we will know that it is bad, even 
if we are heedless of all other considerations; therefore, the ground 
(“lla) for this badness has to be wrongdoing”.!® Wrongdoing is the 
ground (mugtadi) for the badness of wrongdoing, since “knowledge 
of badness is coextensive (da@7r), both affirmatively and negatively, 
with knowledge of [the act] being wrongdoing”.!®* He objects that 
the concomitance of two notions is not evidence for a direct causal 
link (‘ddyya) between them. Indeed, the ground of the concomitance 
of the conceptions ‘wrongdoing’ and ‘bad’ may be something other 
than ‘wrongdoing’ itself, e.g. sensations of pain and pleasure within 
the agent’s experience of actual instances of wrongdoing. 


God and Ethics 


In the beginning of his discussion of ethics in the Matalib, al-Razi 
writes: 


The Muttazila and the Karramiyya are unanimous on the affirmation 
of ethical rationalism (tahstn al-‘aql wa-taqbthth), while the Jalasifa and 
the Determinists are unanimous on denying it. Our position is that it 
applies to human beings, but does not apply to God.!®5 


The ultimate concern of al-R&zi’s kalam discussions of ethics is 
the ethical status of God’s acts, more so than human acts. Yet, 
as mentioned, the analysis focuses more on the more fathomable 
‘observable’ human level, before finally moving to the ‘unobserv- 
able’, supra-human level. In Chapter 1, we saw that al-Razi develops 
a theory of human action and motivation, concluding that divine 
action cannot follow from similar processes. As such, his view of 
the ethical status of divine action is in overall agreement with the 
central Ash‘art doctrine that no cognitive ethical judgements can be 
made in relation to God, and that He is not under any obligation 
to perform, omit, command or prohibit any acts. Previous Ash‘aris 
based this view on their anti-realism and voluntarism: ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ refer not to real attributes of acts, but to divine command 


183 Matalib, 3, 355. 
184 Mahsal, 1/1, 171. 
185 Matalib, 3, 289. 
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and prohibition. Al-Razi, by contrast, bases it on his anti-realism 
and consequentialism. !®° 


The Problem of Dwine Motivation 


The motive to perform or omit a certain act will ultimately involve 
an expectation of a preponderant benefit or harm, and hence of the 
experience of a preponderant pleasure or pain. According to al-Razi 
and classical Ash‘aris, since God does not experience pleasure or 
pain, it will be inconceivable for Him to be subject to prudential or 
pleasure-seeking considerations. His acts and commands, therefore, 
cannot follow from motives.'®’ 

Moreover, whoever acts for an objective (gharad), i.e. with a motive, 
will be seeking to be perfected (mustakmal) by it, and will be imperfect 
in himself; however, God is absolutely perfect. It may be objected 
that though performing or omitting an act will be on a par for God 
Himself, He may perform the act for the benefit of humans. Yet, 
since al-R4zi denies that beneficence can in itself constitute a motive, 
he simply reiterates that if the performance and omission of such an 
act are absolutely on a par for God, He will not have a motive to 
perform it. Otherwise, it would follow that, by benefiting humans, 
God would aim to perfect Himself.'®° 

Also, al-Razi rejects the notion that the objective of divine action 
and command is to realise the advantage and wellbeing of humans, 
because God is able to create pleasure in humans immediately. It 
follows that the intermediation of His acts and commands will be 
superfluous and vain (‘abath).'°9 

According to al-Razi, God may choose to benefit some, all, or 


186 This general stance does not appear to be entirely novel (cf. al-Juwaynt, 
Nizamiyya, 26-7; al-Ghazali, Igtiséd, 174-7; Ibn Sina, Risala ft l-qada’ wa-l-qadar, 
dedicated to refuting Mu‘tazilt ethics, theodicy and doctrine of free human choice). 
But al-Razi’s treatment is much more developed. 

187 Cf. al-Baqillant, Tamhid, 30-1. 

188 Cf Mahsil, 2/2, 185-7; Mulakhkhas, fol. 156a—b; Muhassal, 483; Arba‘in, 249-53; 
Khamsiin, 61-3; Ma‘alim, 87-8; Matalib, 3, 290-1. Al-Tusi (Talkhis, 205) comments 
that al-Razi takes the view that whoever acts for an objective is perfected by it 
from the falasifa, but uses it in a different context. Also, part of the background 
to this doctrine, though of secondary importance, is Ibn Sina’s view that higher 
causes never act for the sake of lower entities (cf. Naat, 304-8; 320; Shifa’, Llahiyyat, 
2, 393-5; 2, 414-5; Isharat, 3, 150; 154-5). 

189 Eo, Mahsiil, 2/2, 188; Muhassal, 483. 
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no humans. He may communicate to them the courses of action 
that He chooses for Himself, including rewards and punishments 
promised for human acts and omissions. But His choice will be 
absolutely free and neither directed at ends, nor subject to moral 
guidelines. His acts and commands are not teleological, though not 
vain either.!°? Al-Razi seems to reach a point where the nature of 
divine action becomes very much an unfathomable mystery. We do 
not understand why God acts and commands. Nor do we understand 
how God chooses to act and to command, especially that al-Razi 
will deny the divine attribute of will. 

In one kalam work, he writes, “It is inconceivable for God to do 
something for an objective, contra the Mu‘tazila and most jurists”.!9! 
This reference to jurists draws attention to one of the most seri- 
ous problems that transpire from this doctrine, which concerns the 
relation of divine command to human wellbeing. Is there an ethi- 
cal rationale in divine command? And how could this doctrine be 
reconciled with al-Razi’s foregoing contention that Revelation serves 
human advantage? 

In Nehayat al-‘ugil, he notes that despite this theological position, 
most divine commands do in fact accord with human wellbeing.!%? 
The reader is then referred to a closer treatment of the problem in 
his work on the principles of jurisprudence the Mahsil, which we 
indeed find in the context of establishing the principles for the Legal 
method of analogy (qiyas). 

Al-R4azi considers three definitions for the ‘Legal ground’ (‘cla 
shar‘tyya), central to the method of qiyas: (a) it could somehow be a 
cause (mu’aththir, miijib) for establishing a ruling, or (b) a motive (da‘7) 
for it, or (c) it could merely indicate (mu‘arnf) it.'9° He rejects the first 
for a number of reasons; e.g. that revealed rulings are God’s pre- 
eternal, uncaused speech, which is not affected by any factors (such 
as the intoxicating property of wine). He rejects the second defini- 
tion, since God cannot be motivated in His action and command. 
He then accepts the third definition for the ‘ground’, as the aspect 
(wasf) of the act, which functions as a ratio (sabab) for indicating that 


190 Muhassal, 483. 

191 Muhassal, 483; cf. Arba‘in, 249. 

192 Nihaya, fol. 200b. 

193 Mahsul, 2/2, 179-90; cf. the good commentary by al-Isfahant, Kashif, 6, 
289-301. 
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a particular Legal judgement applies to the act.'9* This last notion 
of the Legal ground is non-theological; a ground tells us something 
about the contents and implications of scriptural texts, but nothing 
about their source. Scriptural rulings provide knowledge of human 
conduct, but not of divine nature. The first two definitions, by con- 
trast, rest on theories of why God commands and prohibits certain 
acts, viz. that God is either motivated or necessitated to establish 
scriptural rulings in the form in which we have them. 

Grounds are of several types. Some, for instance, are specified 
more or less explicitly in scripture, where it is stated that a given 
act 1s commanded or prohibited for the sake of (min alt), or for (L-), 
a certain reason.!%° These are straightforward scriptural indications 
of rulings, which fit the above definition of the Legal ground easily. 
However, another, more problematic type includes grounds based on 
the previously-discussed principle of convenience (mundsaba), which 
concerns the consequences of acts. Al-Razi dedicates a lengthy sec- 
tion in the Mahsil to establishing the validity of convenience as a 
Legal ground without implying that it is based on divine motiva- 
tion. One may argue as follows: God establishes Legal rulings for 
human benefit; we observe that ruling x serves benefit_y; therefore, 
the presumption (zann) that ‘ruling x is established for the sake of 
benefit _y’ will follow. Obviously, the most problematic part of the 
argument is the premise, ‘God establishes Legal rulings for human 
benefit’. Al-R&zi notes that jurists absolutely reject explaining ‘for 
human benefit’ as ‘woth the objective (gharad) of realising human benefit’, 
although both phrases have the same meaning. There is no real dif- 
ference, therefore, between their position and that of the Mu'tazila, 
who proclaim explicitly both that God is obligated not to perform 
bad acts nor to make bad commands, and that He is motivated to 
deliver advantages to men. Jurists also assert that “although God 1s 
not obligated to consider [human] benefits, He does what is beneficial 
for His servants only out of favour (tafaddul) and beneficence (ihsan), 


194 Al-Razi gives the example of fornication, which is the ratio for the desert of 
punishment. The link between act and punishment is based on divine command: 
“Whenever you see a man fornicating, then know that I have made it obligatory 
(awjabtu) that he be punished”. So fornication merely indicates the applicability of 
punishment, but does not cause it (Mahsil, 1/1, 139-40). 

195 Mahsiil, 2/2, 191 ff. 
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rather than obligation (zwwib)”.'%° In refuting this argument for the 
validity of the principle of convenience, al-Razi argues at length 
against this problematic premise in particular; for God’s commands 
and acts cannot be aimed at human benefits.!°” 

In the Mahsil, he presents the following alternative theological 
basis for the validity of the principle of convenience: 


We accept that God’s acts and rulings are not explainable by motives 
and objectives. Nevertheless, we assert that convenience provides a 
basis for the presumption of grounds. This is so, since the position 
of Muslims is that the rotation of the spheres, the rising and setting 
of constellations, and their persistence upon their forms and lumines- 
cence, are not necessary (wajzb), but that since God, exalted, preserves 
His custom (‘dda) by sustaining them upon a uniform state, there will 
undoubtedly follow the presumption that they will remain tomorrow 
and the day after tomorrow upon these attributes. The same is true in 
the cases of the fall of rain at (nda) [the formation of] humid clouds, 
satiation after eating, quenching of thirst after drinking, and burning 
from contact with fire. Yet since custom persists continuously in this 
manner, there will undoubtedly follow a presumption, verging on cer- 
tainty, that they will persist in their normal courses (minhq@). In short, 
the repetition of one thing many times will entail the presumption that 
whenever it occurs, it will only occur according to specific aspects. 

Therefore, when we examine revealed laws (shara’‘), we will find 
rulings and benefits concomitant and inseparable. This is known after 
[examining] the various aspects of revealed laws inductively. Therefore, 
knowing the occurrence of either will entail presuming the occurrence 
of the other, and vice versa, without either being a cause (mu’aththir) 
for the other, or a motive for it. Therefore, convenience is [valid] 
evidence for Legal grounds, though it is denied absolutely that God’s 
rulings may be explainable by recourse to objectives.!%° 


Al-RaziI compares divine command to divine action: the Law to the 
created world. As one can detect a divinely-sustained uniformity 
in the behaviour of created things, which is empirically qualifiable 
and quantifiable, one will find a comparable uniformity in scrip- 
tural rulings. Neither observation, according to al-R4zi, will entail 
that God is motivated or necessitated (logically, metaphysically, or 
ethically). ‘That scriptural rulings generally serve human wellbeing 
does not entail that God commands for the sake of human benefit, 
whether out of duty or favour. Nonetheless, this observation will 


196 Mahsil, 2/2, 237-46. 
197 Mahsiil, 2/2, 248-71. 
198 Mahsiil, 2/2, 246-7. 
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allow humans to derive general teleological principles inductively 
from scriptural rulings; hence, the validity of Legal gzyas using the 
principle of convenience. 


Objections to Mu‘tazilit Theological Ethics 


The Mu'tazila developed highly elaborate doctrines on the ethi- 
cal goodness of God’s acts (including creation, obligating humans 
(taklef) and afterlife reward and punishment), which they maintain 
to be cognizable. Their critics confront them with a wide range of 
arguments, mostly unsystematic sceptical and topical ones that take 
the form of analogical, parable-like and situational arguments ad 
hominem (tlzam). These were commonly used by classical Ash‘aris (the 
best-known being al-Ash‘ari’s own three brothers problem, which 
he advanced against Abi ‘Ali al-Jubba’t!%’), as well as the falasifa, 
most notably Abt Bakr al-Razi and Ibn Sina.? Let it suffice here 
to provide some representative examples of the arguments that al- 
Razi uses. 

One argument in the Matalib addresses the Muttazili notion of 
divine beneficence (in‘am, ihsan).?°'! Al-Razi argues that an act is said to 
be an act of beneficence only when the recipient of benefit has prior 
need and desire for it. A dog will find pleasure in a bone, but has no 
use for a precious necklace. Yet benefit is connected ultimately to 
the recipient’s conscious experiences, and is subjectively measurable 
in terms of the amount and quality of the pleasure experienced, or 
the pain alleviated, rather than in terms of external things, which 
one can accumulate unlimitedly. Therefore, a person’s potential 
for experiencing pleasure will be delimited by psychological factors, 
which are in turn determined by the nature and extent of his needs 
and desires. One cannot experience pleasure without having prior 
need and desire for it. 

Yet need and desire, al-R4zi argues, are imperfections in an entity 
and in themselves harms and sources of pain and anguish to it.?°? If 


199 See my forthcoming article on the debate between al-Ash‘ari and al-Jubba’T 
on this problem, and on al-Razi’s use thereof. 

200 Esp. Ibn Sina, Risala fi l-qad@’ wa-l-qadar, from which al-Razi seems to borrow 
one argument (Matalib, 3, 317). 

201 Matalib, 3, 291-6. 

202 Matalib, 3, 293-4; cf. p. 156 ff. infra. 
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God creates man with numerous imperfections, then bestows upon 
him commensurate pleasures, then (according to Mu'tazilt ethics) 
the whole affair will appear, at best, futile (abath) and thus bad and 
unwise, rather than beneficent; for the Mu‘tazila hold that an act 
of beneficence will involve bestowing a preponderant benefit upon 
the recipient. They cannot argue that God may bestow upon the 
individual benefits that are greater than the harms caused by his 
needs and desires; for the maximum benefit one may receive will be 
commensurate with (never more than) his needs and desires.?° 

Another argument put forward concerns the Muttazili doctrine 
of the goodness of God’s obligating (takli/) men to perform certain 
acts.*”* How can the Mu‘tazila justify God’s obligating men to know, 
praise and thank Him, when to achieve such knowledge is extremely 
difficult and practically impossible for most men? Moreover, God 
Himself does not benefit when humans know, thank and praise Him. 
Nor are these arduous acts necessary means to human benefit; for 
God can deliver all benefits to all humans without them. Therefore, 
by Muttazili ethical standards, obligating humans will be futile, and 
hence bad.?°° 

Al-Razi challenges the Mu'tazili notion of obligation also by refer- 
ring to God’s promise of afterlife reward for obedience and threat 
of punishment for disobedience. When a man obligates another 
to do and omit certain acts in return for benefits he bestows upon 
him, he will be considered a vile and lowly person. However, when 
these acts and omissions are beneficial to neither person, but may 
result in punishment or rewards for the obligated person, the obliga- 
tor, according to Mu'tazili ethics, will clearly be a wrongdoer. ‘The 
Muttazila cannot escape making the same judgement in relation to 
God’s acts. 

Among the more analogical problems is one that al-Razi cites 
from a debate between Abii Bakr al-Razi and Abi 1-Qasim al-Ka‘bi, 
the Baghdad Mu‘tazili, who was reportedly unable to reply to argu- 
ments put to him on theodicy and the nature of divine justice (ta‘dil 


203 Matalib, 3, 295-6. 

204 Matalib, 3, 298-304; cf. Mahsil, 1/2, 363-98; 2/2, 257-8; 2/2, 260-2; Nihaya, 
fol. 202b. 

205 On the badness of futile action according to Mu‘tazilt ethics, see Oliver 
Leaman, “‘Abd al-Jabbar and the Concept of Uselessness”. 
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wa-tajwir).?°° Aba Bakr al-Razi argues that if a man teaches his son 
swimming, then obligates him to swim across a river, knowing that 
the son will choose to quit swimming in the middle of the river and 
drown, he will be inconsiderate of the wellbeing of his son. Al-Ka‘bi 
seems to reply that the correct analogy (mithal) for the God-man 
relationship is that the father has many sons, whom he commands to 
cross to the other bank in order for each to attain a benefit, know- 
ing that only some will choose to drown. Yet, Abi Bakr al-Razi 
retorts, this would be the correct analogy of the God-man relation- 
ship only if it fulfils a number of conditions, e.g. (1) that the father 
is not responsible for their initial need for that benefit; (2) that, if he 
knows with certainty who will choose to drown, he will be unable to 
exclude them from the command; and (3) that he is ignorant of the 
fact that there will ultimately be greater overall harm than benefit, 
since only a minority will cross safely.?°” 

Muttazilis may respond by affirming that God creates men with 
free will and gives them the ability to believe and do good before 
He obligates them. However, al-Razi develops Abi Bakr al-Razi’s 
problem and contends that believers and disbelievers are not given 
equal opportunities; for people vary psychologically and in their 
circumstances, which, undeniably, will at least make some outcomes 
more probable than others. Moreover, what would the Muttazila say 
of a disbeliever who suffers poverty, blindness, calamities and pains 
in this life, only to find himself in the lowest pit in hell afterwards? 
Did God somehow intend to benefit this man, as they claim? 

Finally, al-Razt defends the doctrine of ‘obligating what is above 
capacity’ (taklif ma la@_yutag), which utterly contradicts the view that 
God is motivated to benefit humans. He argues that it is conceiv- 
able for God to obligate humans to do what is above their capacity. 
For instance, He obligates all humans to become believers, yet He 
states in the Qur’an that some (most notably Abi Lahab, an enemy 
of the Prophet) will never believe. As such, they are commanded to 


206 Matalib, 3, 318-20; 4, 419. On the debate between al-Ka‘bi and Abi Bakr 
al-Razi, cf. the latter’s Rasa@il, 167-8; Mahdi Mohaghegh, Filsuf-i-Rayy, 31-5. On 
al-Ka‘bi, see “Abu *l-Qasem al-Balki al-Ka‘br’, Encyclopedia Iranica. 

207 Though Abi Bakr al-Razi’s cited problem is primarily topical, it also supports 
his denial of God’s responsibility for the great evils abundant in this world. Since 
He too accepts a type of ethical objectivism, he does not find any justification for 
the act of creating such a bad world that could make it a good act fit for a good 
deity (cf. p. 168-9 infra). 
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believe that they will actually never believe, which is inconceivable 
and above their capacity.?% 


God’s Truthfulness 


Having rejected ethical objectivism, the Ash‘aris still had to address 
one crucial and unavoidable problem. They needed to prove that 
God is truthful, and that revelation does not contain untruth, without 
appealing to the authority of revelation itself, which would lead to 
circularity and a fideism that no serious Muslim theologian (pre- 
modern, at least) would admit. It would seem, as the Mu'tazila 
argue, that one has to accept that lying is intrinsically bad.?°9 Clas- 
sical Ash‘aris, however, attempted a non-ethical, theological proof 
of divine truthfulness. 

Al-Baqillani argued that God’s speech is truthful, not because 
lying is morally bad, but because truthfulness is an attribute of His 
essence.7!° Similarly, al-Razi writes in his earliest kalam work: 


[The Muttazila] say: “If reason is incapable of making [judgements of] 
goodness and badness, it will be possible for God to lie in his speech, 
without it being bad”. We say: ‘Good’ and ‘bad’ are attributes of acts, 
whereas God’s speech is an attribute of His essence, which is pre-eternal 
and attributed with neither goodness nor badness.?!! 


Therefore, if God’s speech were untruthful, it would entail an imper- 
fection (naqs) in His essence, which is inconceivable. 
Al-Razi also quotes Abii Ishaq al-Isfara’ini’s argument that “the 


speech within the self (Kalam nafs) relates to a thing in accordance with 


the knowledge of [that thing]; therefore, it cannot contain lying”.?! 


208 Mahsil, 1/2, 378-80; Arba‘in, 237; Mundazarat, 51-2; Tafsir, 2, 42 ff.; Ma‘alim, 
85-6; Matalib, 3, 305-15. Cf. al-Ash‘ari, [bdna, 195; al-Juwaynt, Irshad, 203-4. One 
commentator (al-Isfahant, Aashif, 4, 3) writes: “Al-Juwayni writes, in the Shamil, 
that what most of the answers of our shaykh ... al-Ash‘ari ... are inclined to, and 
what those knowledgeable among his companions have adopted, is that obligating 
the impossible (muha) is rationally conceivable, and so is obligating something and 
determining the constant obstruction from it”. 

209 Cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 6/1, 67. 

210 “T ving is inconceivable in relation to God, not because of [its] badness 
(qubh), but because of its impossibility in relation to Him by rational evidence” 
(al-Baqillani, Tamhid, 343; 105). 

211 Usil al-Din, fol. 268. 

212 Usal al-Din, fol. 109; cf. al-Juwaynt, Irshad, 278-82; al-Kiya al-Harrasi, Usiil 
al-Din, fol. 140b. 
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After al-Isfara’mni, his student al-Juwaynt advanced a rigorous defence 
of the Ash‘ari position on this problem, which al-Razi develops fur- 
ther in his later works. 

In Nhayat al-‘ugiil, he cites the traditional argument: 


[God’s] speech subsists (gam) in His self. Lying is inconceivable in the 
speech of the self (kalam al-nafs) in the case of one in whom 1 ignorance 
is inconceivable, since a statement (Khabar) will subsist in the self in 
accordance with knowledge. Yet ignorance is inconceivable in relation 


to God.?!8 


But could one who is not ignorant have an untruthful statement in 
his self (khabar nafsani)? Following al-Isfara’tnt, al-R4zi responds that 
when one knows something, it will be inconceivable for him to have 
an untruthful statement in his self about it. One can easily imagine 
an untruthful verbal statement (e.g. the English statement, “The world 
is pre-eternal’, or its Arabic equivalent). But one cannot imagine 
having an untruthful statement within the self (.e. the non-verbal 
‘statement’ that the verbal statement expresses) about something that 
one knows (hence, if I know that the world is temporally originated, 
I can state, “he world is pre-eternal’, without being convinced in 
it). 

The more serious problem is: could one who has a truthful state- 
ment in his self not produce verbal lies? How does one know that the 
statements of revealed scripture do not contain untruth? There does not 
appear to be a necessary link between knowledge, or speech within 
the self, and the truthfulness of verbal speech. Whatever I have in 
my mind, I can still choose to utter a lie; and so can God if He is a 
voluntary agent. Al-Razi here responds that the problem of the truth- 
fulness of God’s speech is similar to the problem of the truthfulness 
of the messenger.*!* He refers us to his discussion of human action, 
where he cites the Mu‘tazili argument that if God created human 
acts, including bad ones, He might create miracles at the hands of 
impostors as well as messengers. Al-R4zi cites al-Juwayni’s response 
that if one knows that the producer of a supernatural event on the 
hands of the claimant of messengership is God, one will have an 
immediate knowledge that the claimant is truthful. For doubt enters 
only into whether the event is a divine act, rather than whether God 


213 Nihaya, fol. 134b; cf. 134b—-136a; Muhassal, 434. 
214 Nihaya, fol. 135b. 
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creates it in support of the truth-teller.2!° Al-Razi adds to al-Juwayni’s 
argument, that though the latter contention is inductive, one will 
know its truth immediately and with certainty; for the contrary pos- 
sibility (that God creates miracles at the hands of an impostor) will 
be so improbable to the extent of being inconceivable.?!° However, 
his account of the argument is brief, and seems to refer the reader 
to al-Juwaynt’s books. 

Al-Juwayni argues that a necessary condition for a genuine pro- 
phetic miracle is that it be immediately preceded by the prophet’s 
proclamation that he will perform the following miraculous act to 
prove his messengership. Muttazilis object that Ash‘aris fail to prove 
that God would not create such miracles at the hands of impostors. 
In reply, al-Juwayni proposes the following analogy. A person claims, 
in front of a royal assembly, to be the king’s spokesman. He then asks 
the king to break his habit of remaining seated, and to stand up in 
confirmation of his claim. If the king does that, his unusual act will 
confirm the claim; and it will not occur to anyone in the audience 
that the king stood up in order to mislead them.?!” 

However, from al-Razi’s point of view, this conclusion will only 
provide conviction beyond reasonable doubt, yet not certainty, in 
the truthfulness of the claimant of messengership, who supports his 
claims with supernatural acts; for the simultaneity of the claim and 
the king’s act could be coincidental. The king could have stood up 
for an unrelated reason. Al-Juwayni neither addresses this possibility, 
nor attempts to stress the conclusiveness of his conclusion. Al-Razi 
does. But he considers that though this possibility is conceivable in 
principle, it is actually impossible: “Thus, conclusiveness (al-gat‘ wa-l- 
jazm) may be realised, though there may be this possibility (tajwiz)”.?!® 


215 Mu‘tazilt objection: Nihaya, fol. 86a; al-Razi’s reply: Mhaya, fol. 92a-b. Cf. 
al-Juwaynit, Irshad, 257-82. 

216 Al-Razi explains: “If I close my eyes for a moment, then open them, I will 
know for certain that God is capable of turning the walls into gold during that 
moment, and then, when opening my eyes, returning them as they were. This 
possibility will not undermine the immediate knowledge that that did not take 
place. The same is true of all customary events. ... Therefore, the possibility of 
things and events departing from their normal courses (majari-ha al-‘adiyya) does not 
undermine the immediate knowledge that they will continue upon their courses” 
(Nihaya, fol. 92b). 

217 Al-Juwaynt, Irshad, 275; cf. Arba'tn, 317; Matalib, 8, 61-4 (where al-Razi does 
not consider it to be a strong argument). 


218 Matalib, 8, 97-9. Cf. Arba‘in, 324; Nihaya, fol. 92b. 
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Perhaps this conclusiveness can thereby reach the level of certainty 
(yaqin). 

The obvious link between this argument for how a miracle proves 
messengership and proving the truthfulness of God’s speech is that 
though it is theoretically conceivable for God to mislead men (in 
speech or action, by creating miracles at the hands of impostors), this 
is a trivial possibility: it is actually inconceivable that He would do 
so. The thrust of this defence seems to be that lying is an extremely 
trivial, lowly and ignoble act that an agent would resort to only 
because of his weakness, and for which he may be viewed with 
contempt. Lying contradicts God’s absolute power and majesty, 
affirmed by Ash‘aris, without being considered intrinsically bad. A 
sensible person, therefore, may doubt whether a certain claimant 
of messengership is a true messenger of God; however, once he has 
verified that he is, he will not have any doubts as to the veracity of 
his message, 1.e. of both God’s speech that he communicates and 
his communication thereof. 

Al-Juwayni develops a rather complex defence for the truthfulness 
of messengership, partly because he rejects the argument that lying 
is inconceivable in divine speech since it constitutes an imperfec- 
tion. He considers this to admit a type of ethical objectivism.?!9 By 
contrast, al-Razi fully endorses this stance, which he relies on in his 
later works. He writes in the Muhassal: “The statement (Khabar) of 
God is truthful because lying is an imperfection; and [imperfection] 
is inconceivable in relation to God.”?2° And in the Matalib: “That 
lying is inconceivable in relation to God, exalted, is known immedi- 
ately, since it is an attribute of imperfection; and [human] primordial 
nature testifies (shahadat al-fitra) that attributes of imperfection are 
inconceivable in relation to God, exalted”.??! 

Thus, returning to the early Ash‘arI argument, expressed by al- 
Baqillant, al-RazI maintains that lying implies an imperfection of 
essence in the agent, though, as an act, it is not intrinsically bad. 
This solution, from a perfectionist angle, to the problem of divine 
truthfulness brings us to the subject of the next chapter. 


219 Al-Juwayni, Irshad, 279. 
220 Muhassal, 434; cf. Tafsir, 3, 143. 
221 Matalib, 8, 99-100. 
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AL-RAZPS PERFECTIONIST THEORY OF VIRTUE 


Perfectionism 


Referring to the consequentialist and Legal senses of value terms, 
Ibn ‘Taymiyya, one of al-Razi’s most outspoken critics, writes: 


There are some who affirm a third sense for ‘good’ and ‘bad’, and 
claim that there is unanimity over it, viz. the act’s being an attribute 
of perfection or an attribute of imperfection. This sense was not men- 
tioned by the majority of early mutakallimiin in this context, but was 
mentioned by some later ones, such as al-Razi, who took it from the 


falasifa.' 


Al-Ra4zzi is indeed the first theologian to juxtapose these three defini- 
tions of value terms in such a succinct manner. This appears in a 
work as early as the Jshara, where he writes that ‘good’ and ‘bad’, 


... also designate attributes of perfection (kamal) and imperfection (nuqsdan). 
So it is said, ‘Knowledge is good; ignorance is bad’. By ‘perfection’, 
we mean that a thing has something it is supposed to have (wujiid shay’ 
li-shay’ min sha’nth an yakiina lahu), with respect to its species, type, or 
essence.” 


The same listing of the three definitions is also found in his later 
works.’ Though it is unprecedented in Kalam to list these contrasting 
definitions of value terms in this way, this third definition seems 
related partly to a sense that classical Ash‘aris recognised in a main 
class of value terms as used in ordinary language and some techni- 
cal contexts. Nonetheless, as we have seen, they explained this sense 
as being descriptive of non-moral facts about beings, and often 
appealed to it in explaining divine attributes, such as justice and 
wisdom.* Thus, Ibn Taymiyya appears to be right in his remark 
that this third definition represents a fa/saft influence. 


‘Ibn Taymiyya, kta, 2, 104. 

* Ishara, fol. 32b. 

3 E.g. Mahsiil, 1/1, 159; Nihaya, fol. 195a; Arba‘tn, 246; Muhassal, 479. 
* See p. 50-1 supra. 
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Earlier than the Ishara, in Usiil al-Din, al-R&zi accepts the above 
classical Ash‘ari stance concerning this class of value terms, as well as 
classical Ash‘ari voluntarism (the doctrine that value terms could be 
defined only in terms of divine command). Though soon afterwards 
he abandons the latter doctrine in favour of consequentialist ethics, 
the emphasis in both the Jshara and Mhayat al-‘ugiil is on acts, whereas 
the third definition of value terms, in terms of perfection, which he 
lists, remains unconnected to a moral stance. This is due to al-Razi’s 
acceptance in these early works of the common classical kalam doc- 
trine that the essence of man is purely physical, and consequently his 
rejection of both the possibility of human perfection and the notion 
of intellectual pleasure (ladhdha ‘aqliyya).° According to Ibn Sma, man 
experiences this pleasure at a supra-corporeal level upon attainment 
of theoretical perfection. Instead, he presents a soteriology consisting 
of a creedal approach to knowledge, an ethics of action oriented at 
duties and rules of conduct, and a purely physical notion of human 
resurrection in the hereafter. Man ought to have the correct set of 
beliefs, ought to act in accordance with the dictates of Revealed 
Law, and should expect afterlife reward or punishment accordingly 
as promised.° Even to love God is considered an attribute of action 
(sifat fil), viz. being obedient to Him.’ 

At a later stage, al-Razi abandons the physicalism of classical 
kalam and adopts a completely new theory of human nature. As we 
shall see in the following section, he will maintain, under /falsaft and 
Sufi influence, that man has an unphysical soul and may experience 
intellectual pleasure as well as a spiritual afterlife alongside the physi- 
cal one. Moral and theoretical perfection become real possibilities 
and viable human ends. The connection between the doctrine of 
the separate, rational soul and perfectionist ethics is underscored in 
al-Razi’s minor work, Risdala fi l-nafs, where, he writes, commenting 
on the hadith, “He who knows his self will know his Lord”: “Had 
‘self in this hadith referred to the physical body, everyone would have 
known his Lord completely”.® This view, which al-Razi attributes 
to most ‘ulama@’ and mutakallimiin, is then contrasted with the view of 
the falasifa and Sufis, viz. that the soul, 


> Usiil al-Din, fol. 351 ff.; Ishara, fol. 63a; Nihdya, fol. 248a; 263b—265b. 
® Cf. Shihadeh, “From al-Ghazali to al-Razt”, 172-3. 

7 Usiil al-Din, fol. 243; cf. Tafsir, 4, 231-4; 8, 18-9. 

8 Risala fi l-nafs, fol. 2a; cf. Nafs, 48. 
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... 1s neither the physical body nor physical, but is a spiritual substance 
that emanates on this frame, animates it, and uses it as an instrument 
to acquire sciences and knowledge. Once it perfects its substance by 
them and knows its Lord and the rights of His creatures, it will become 
prepared to return to His presence and to become one of His angels 
eternally happy.? 


This highlights the link between the nature of the soul and the 
purpose of its coming into being. 

Al-Razi frequently argues that, as with pleasure and pain, likewise 
perfection and imperfection are simple primary human ends that 
are sought or avoided in themselves. The two types of motivation 
are not mutually exclusive: “That pleasure is liked in itself does not 
conflict with perfection being liked in itself’.!° Indeed, in Kitab al-Nafs 
wa-l-riih, he argues that both are mutually explanatory: 


We know spontaneously (b1-/-badaha) that we like (ahabba) one thing and 
dislike (Kartha) another. Therefore, we say: Either there is one thing 
that is liked in itself, and another that is disliked in itself, or ... each 
thing is liked because it involves something else, or disliked because 
it involves something else. The latter division is absurd, since it will 
lead to either infinite regress or circularity. ... 

Having reflected and meditated (bahathna wa-ta’ammalna), we have 
found nothing that can be said to be liked in itself except pleasure 
and perfection. In reality, there is no difference between them; for 
what is pleasurable will bring about the perfection of state for the 
experient of pleasure (kamal hal al-multadhdh), and what constitutes an 
[aspect of] perfection will be pleasurable. However, we refer to what 
is physically pleasurable ‘pleasure’, and to what is spiritually pleasur- 
able ‘perfection’. 

Also, what is disliked in itself is pain and imperfection. In reality, 
there is no difference between them, as explained already; for perfec- 
tion is liked for its own sake, in itself, gua perfection (mahbib h-dhatch 
bi-dhatth min haythu anna-hu kamal), and imperfection is disliked for its 
own sake, and in itself, gua imperfection.!! 


Thus, from the psychological and metaethical standpoints, al-Razi 
considers pleasure and perfection to be two concomitant sides of 
the same coin. The perfection of a given aspect of the individual 
is an objective feature, yet it results in the subjective experience of 
pleasure.!* The latter, in turn, serves to perfect the subjective ‘state’ 


9 Risala fi l-nafs, fol. 2b. 

0 Tafitr, 4, 232. 

' Nafs, 19-20. Cf. Matalib, 3, 21-2; 3, 348-9. 

2 On the nature of pleasure and pain, see p. 156 ff. infra. 
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of the individual, which appears to refer to a sense of gratification, 
fulfilment or happiness. 

However, he also contends that the experience of pleasure is not 
restricted to the perception of subjective aspects of perfection. He 
writes: 


Induction indicates that perfection is loved in itself. Therefore, it should 
be said that all that is more perfect will be more deserving of being 
loved (awla bi-l-mahbiubtyya). The most perfect of things is God, exalted; 
so He is the most deserving of being loved. The perception of what is 
loved, qua being loved, effects pleasure. And since the perception of the 
rational soul for the True, exalted, is more perfect than the perception 
of the physical faculties for their objects of perception, and since the 
True, exalted, is the most perfect being, the pleasure resulting from 
perceiving Him will be more perfect than all other pleasures.!% 


Thus, popular stories of brave heroes will invoke a great sense of 
admiration and love in people’s hearts, without them receiving any 
benefit from those heroes.'* Al-Razi also criticises Ibn Sma for imply- 
ing that man may seek to know God in order to perfect himself 
(stikmal), and responds that man may love and seek to know God 
in Himself, rather than for the sake of attaining greater subjective 
perfection, as he may become heedless of all other than God, includ- 
ing himself.!° Already, in the Jhya’, al-Ghazali distinguishes between 
subjective perfections, which are normally desired and sought by the 
agent out of self-regarding motives, and ‘external’ perfections that 
the agent appreciates for their own sake, not for the benefit that 
he gains from them.!° 

As regards subjective perfections, al-R4zi argues that an entity 
can have aspects of perfection that pertain to its being, attributes, or 
acts. The perfection of an entity in its being implies, first, that the 
entity exists necessarily by virtue of its essence and is self-sufficient 
in all respects, and second, that it is completely unique in its essence. 
Therefore, God alone has this type of perfection.'? Human beings may 
only perfect attributes of their souls, viz. knowledge and power.!® As 


13 Sharh ‘Uyiin al-hikma, 3, 167-8; cf. Tafsir, 4, 232. 

4 Nafs, 20; Tafsir, 4, 232; 8, 19; cf. al-Ghazalt, Ihya’, 4, 300. 
'5 Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 108-9. 

'6 Al-Ghazali, Ihya’, 4, 297-306. 

17 Nafs, 21-2; 131; Tafsir, 4, 232. 

18 Nafs, 22 ff; 131-3. 
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for human acts, they are said to be perfect or imperfect on account 
of their consequences, i.e. the resultant pleasure or pain. 

Al-Razi’s exposition of the relation between perfection and pleasure 
allows him to treat the consequentialist and perfectionist stances as 
two aspects of the same teleological ethics, though obviously they 
have to be reconciled at the normative level. In a late work, he 
contextualises these two moral stances, as follows: 


The thing’s being good (Ahayr) is due to either that thing’s essence or 
its acts. Likewise, its being evil (sharr) is due to either its essence or its 
acts. As for the goodness (khayrtyya) that pertains to the thing’s essence, 
it only means that it actually has every perfection and majesty (jalal) 
that it may have. Evil is what is contrary to this. ... As for the goodness 
that pertains to acts and deeds (athar), it means pleasure and joy, and 
what is a means (wastla) to both or either of them.!9 


He, thereby, makes a sharp distinction between his ethics of action, 
which is a subjectivist consequentialism, and his perfectionist ethics 
of character. In the latter outlook, value judgements assess aspects of 
an entity’s essence with respect to an objective notion of the perfect 
essence thereof. Moral perfectionism posits an objective notion of 
human nature, such that something is said to be ‘good’ if it serves 
human perfection, or constitutes an aspect thereof. Before turning, 
in the following section, to al-R4zi’s notion of human perfection, 
his theory of virtue, we shall consider two theological themes where 
his character-oriented perfectionism contrasts markedly and funda- 
mentally with the classical kalam emphasis on action. 

The first concerns his Sufi-inspired interpretation of Qur’anic 
allusions to the believers’ love of God, which he contrasts with the 
dogmatism and duty-oriented Legalism of the majority of the mutakal- 
limiin. The latter argue that love, being a type of will (:rada), can only 
relate to contingent things. “Therefore, if we say, ‘We love God’, 
we will mean that we love to obey God and serve Him, or that we 
love His reward and beneficence”.*° This will involve praising God, 
worshiping Him alone, having correct belief (itgad), seeking His 
reward, and fearing His punishment.*! By contrast, knowers (‘a7/) 
maintain that both pleasure and perfection are sought and loved for 


19 Sharh ‘Uyun al-hikma, 3, 131. 
20 Tafsir, 4, 232. Cf. Joseph Bell, Love Theory, 47 ff.; 230, n. 13. 
21 Tafir, 4, 232; 8, 19. 
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their own sake. Therefore, one may love God in Himself and for 
His own sake (ft dhatih wa-li-dhatih), whereas loving His service and 
reward constitutes an inferior level of love. 


Pleasure being loved in itself does not conflict with perfection being 
loved in itself. This being the case, we say: Those who interpret love 
(mahabba) of God, exalted, as love of obedience (faa) to Him, or love 
of His reward, know that pleasure is loved for its own sake, but not 
that perfection 1s loved for its own sake. As for knowers, who maintain 
that God is loved in Himself and for His own sake, they have realised 
that perfection is loved for its own sake.?? 


God is the most perfect being, in His necessary existence and self-suf- 
ficiency, and in His attributes of knowledge and power. The greater 
the knowledge of God that one attains, the more will his yearning 
(shawq) and love of Him be. 

Similarly, the classical mutakallimiin interpret God’s ‘love’ for human 
beings in terms of His will (zra@da) that reward (thawdb) be delivered 
to them. In the Tafsir, al-R&zi writes that they are able to support 
this interpretation only be arguing that since there is no evidence 
to affirm love as a distinct divine attribute, it ought to be denied. 
He replies, “In Mhdyat al-‘ugiil, we have shown that this method is 
weak and vacuous (da‘ifa saqita)”.?° By ‘this method’, he refers to the 
argument ad ignorantiam—that if something has no proof, it should 
be negated—which indeed he rejects in the Mhaya.** By contrast, he 
asserts that “it 1s likely that the love of God, exalted, for the servant is 
an attribute other than His will that reward be delivered to him”. 

The second theme is the question whether angels or prophets, 
who are the best of mankind, are superior (a/dal). Most previous 
Sunnis (with the notable exception of al-Baqillani and Abi ‘Abdullah 
al-Halimi) and Shris maintain that prophets are superior, while the 
Jalasifa and Mu‘tazilis hold that angels are superior.*° In most of his 
writings, al-R4zi maintains that prophets are superior, though, in the 
Arba‘in, he seems undecided and more inclined to the opposite view.”° 


2 Tafsir, 4, 232. 

23 Tafsir, 14, 132. 

4 Nihaya, fol. 6a; cf. A. Shihadeh, “From al-Ghazalf to al-Razt”, 165. 

°5 Arba‘in, 368. In Tafstr, 2, 215-6, he writes that the majority of Shi‘Is contend 
that angels are superior. 

26 Arbain, 368-84; cf. Usiil al-din, fol. 325; Muhassal, 531 ff.; Khamsin, 66-7; 
‘Isma, 33; also Tafsir, 2, 215 ff., which is directly inspired by al-Shahrastani, Milal, 
2, 9-44; see p. 137-8 infra. 
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While much of the evidence given for both views is Quranic, the 
most important rational argument for the superiority of prophets 1s 
as follows. Humans have more encumbrances than angels: they are 
afflicted with appetite, irascibility, forgetfulness and other internal 
motives for disobedience, as well as the corruptive influence of the 
devil and external causes of doubt. Therefore, “it will be harder 
(ashaqq) for humans to be obedient [to God]; and what is more difficult 
is superior.”?’ Angels do not suffer from the same shortcomings as 
humans, which affect both their will and knowledge, so they perform 
good acts effortlessly out of their perfectly good and pure nature, and 
on the whole have a rather easy life. Yet, typically in action-oriented 
ethics, effort and hardship are the main criteria for moral superiority. 
The generosity of a poor man donating a small sack of wheat may 
be much more praiseworthy than that of a wealthy man donating a 
thousand pieces of gold. Al-Razi explains superiority (fad/) here in 
terms of the size of the reward (thawab) earned.”® 

In his latest works, he turns away from this action-oriented stance 
to a character-oriented perfectionism, and contends that angels are 
superior to prophets. He writes: “Know that the mind of one who 
knows what an angel zs, and what its attributes ave, will not allow 
him to delve into this question. Yet most people think that angels 
are birds that fly in the heavens! So they delve into this question.”?9 
The essence and attributes, rather than the acts, of an agent become 
the primary criteria for superiority, which no longer refers to the 
consequences of acts, but the ‘excellence’ of the agent, his intrinsic 
worth of character.°” Responding to an argument for the superiority 
of prophets to angels, al-Razi writes that angels possess perfection in 
both power and knowledge: “Yet ‘excellence’ (fadila) has no meaning 
except this. Thus, since they are superior to men [in these respects], 
they will be more excellent than men.”*! In the Arba‘tn, he records 
the following argument for the superiority of angels: 


Angels are free from appetite, irascibility, imagination and estimation 
—attributes which act as thick veils from the manifestation of the lights 
of God, exalted. There is no perfection except by that manifestation, 


27 Arbain, 369-70. 

28 Arba‘in, 370; 371; Tafsir, 2, 216; 2, 232. 
29 Matalib, 7, 405 ff.; cf. Ma‘alim, 101-2. 
30 E.g. Matalib, 7, 414; 7, 418. 

31 Matalib, 7, 410-1; cf. 7, 421 ff. 
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and no imperfection except by the intervention of that veil. Since 
[angels] always contemplate this manifestation, while human souls 
are usually veiled from [it], we conclude that there is no comparison 
between their perfections and human perfections. 

To say that service (Khidma) when many obstacles are present is more 
indicative of sincerity than service without obstacles is fanciful (kalam 
khayali). For the bulk of acts of worship and obedience are intended for 
the realisation of that manifestation. The greater and the further from 
obstacles the realisation of that manifestation is, the more complete 
will the perfection and happiness be.*? 


The contemplative ideal replaces the earlier voluntarist trend in al- 
Razz1’s earlier thought, which gives primacy to the notions of volition, 
choice, effort, practice, responsibility and desert. Thus, adherence to 
theological creeds and performing acts of worship become means, 
rather than ends in themselves. 


Human Perfection 


The question of the ‘reality of man’ (hagqigat al-insan) 1s one that al- 
Razi found to be highly problematic. He acknowledges in his late 
work the Matahb that it is a dilemma, about which the strangest fact 
is that something so close to us could be so obscure.** 

In his earliest works, he accepts the common classical kalam view 
that the essence of man is purely physical. “In the human body”, he 
writes in the Jshara, “there are core parts (ajzd’ asityya) that will neither 
cease to exist nor be replaced; this is the reality of man”.** Slightly 
later, in Niha@yat al-‘uqiil, the reality of man is said to be nothing but 
the physical body (hadhth al-bunya, hadha al-badan).*° 

Later, under philosophical and Sufi influence, he rejects this physi- 
calism and advances a thorough critique thereof, in favour of a 
dualism of a physical body and a separate, rational and unphysical 
soul. He often refers to previous Sunni scholars, and sometimes to 
others as well, apparently to illustrate that this later doctrine is nei- 
ther unorthodox nor irrational.*° The present section will examine 


32 Arbain, 382-3; cf. Matalib, 3, 302. 

33 Matalib, 1, 41-2; Asrar al-tanzil, 140-1; cf. p. 190 infra. 

34 Tshara, fol. 62b—63a; cf. Usiil al-din, fol. 351 ff.; Mahsil, 1/1, 338. 

35 Nihaya, fol. 252. 

36 In the Mabahith (2, 224-32; 2, 345-82), he maintains that the human soul is 
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this later psychology briefly, only in so far as it bears on his theory 
of virtue; a closer study of his psychology and epistemology will be 
left for future studies. 

Al-R4azi goes further in rejecting kalam physicalism by maintaining 
that, essentially, man is the rational soul alone (which is my true refer- 
ent when I use the expression ‘I’), whereas the body is accidental to 
it.°’ In itself, the soul is an intellect (‘ag/), and is referred to as ‘soul’ 
(nafs) with respect to its relation to the physical body.*® The body, 
on the other hand, is the locus of the non-rational aspects in man. 

The ultimate purpose in the rational soul’s connection to the 
human body is that it uses it as an instrument (da) for acquiring 
knowledge and hence for attaining perfection.*? It retains this perfec- 
tion after death, when it departs from the physical world, where it 1s 
in a state of estrangement (ghurba), and returns to its primordial realm 
(watan asli).*° A soul that has perfected itself to a certain extent in this 
world may continue to increase in perfection in the afterlife."! 


separate (mwjarrada) from the body, but finds Ibn Sina’s proofs for this weak (cf. Sharh 
al-Isharat, 1, 124; M. Marmura, “Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s Critique of an Avicennan 
Tanbih’). He attributes this theory of the soul to: (a) the falasifa, (b) most Sufis, 
(c) some Sunnis, viz. al-Ghazali (on his views on the soul, cf. Timothy Gianotti, 
Al-Ghazali’s Unspeakable Doctrine of the Soul, esp. 117 ff), al-Raghib al-Isfahani, and 
Abu ‘Abdullah al-Halimi (d. 403/1012), (d) some Muttazila, viz. Mu‘ammar Ibn 
‘Abbad (d. 215/830) and Abi Zayd al-Dabiist (d. 432/1041), (¢) some Shr'is, viz. 
al-Nawbakhti (d. ca. 300/912), Muhammad Ibn al-Nu‘man (d. 413/1022) and the 
Akhbaris, (f) Abi 1-Haysam (d. 407?/1016—7) from the Karramiyya, (g) Christians 
and (h) reincarnationists (haya, fol. 262b; Muhassal, 539; Arba‘in, 267; Asas al-Taqdis, 
6; Tafsir, 21, 45; Itigadat, 63; Matalib, 7, 38; cf. Duncan Macdonald, “The Devel- 
opment of the Idea of Spirit in Islam”; M. Marmura, “Soul: Islamic Concepts”, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion). 

Later, he considers the human soul to be neither the physical body nor separate, 
but “a subtle, luminescent physical substance that exists in this body” (Ma‘alim, 
109; cf. Arba‘n, 266). This view was held by al-Nazzam (d. 231/846) (cf. al-Ash‘ari, 
Magalat, 2, 331) and some Ash‘aris, including al-Juwayni (Urshad, 318). Al-Razi 
attributes this view to Thabit Ibn Qurra (d. 289/901) (Tafsir, 21, 45). 

Finally, from the Tafsir (21, 51) onwards, he reverts to his earlier view that the 
soul is separate. In the Matalib, he presents his most thorough discussion of the 
subject, refuting proofs for this doctrine by Ibn Sma, Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) 
and Abi |-Barakat (7, 69-99), and advancing a modified version of one of Ibn 
Sina’s arguments (7, 57-68) and a refutation of physicalism (7, 101-38; cf. Risala 
Si “nafs, fol. 2b-3b). 

37 Nafs, 27 ff. 

38 Mabahith, 2, 222. 

39 Eg. Hikmat al-mawt, fol. 81a; Risdla fi l-nafs, fol. 2b. 

40 Eikmat al-mawt, fol. 84a-86a. 

“I Nafs, 133. 
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Following Abi |-Barakat al-Baghdadi and ‘talisman specialitsts’, 
al-Razi maintains that human souls vary in their essences.‘ He con- 
trasts this view to: (a) Abt Bakr al-R4zi’s view, following Plato and 
other ancient philosophers, that humans and animals have essentially 
identical souls, but differ only in their various physical natures; and 
(6) Ibn Sina’s view, following Aristotle, that animal souls are physical, 
whereas humans have essentially identical and non-physical souls, 
but vary in their ethical properties due to variations in their bodily 
humours.*? Al-Razi advances several ‘inductive’ arguments, which 
mainly suggest the independence of the capacity for perception and 
character traits from bodily conditions. 

But do particular human souls fall under a limited number of 
types, or does each soul have its own distinct essence? In his later 
works, al-Razi adopts the former view, apparently under the influ- 
ence of Abi 1-Barakat and talisman specialists. He writes that the 
souls of the moving planets (and perhaps also fixed constellations) 
are the causes, or sources, (la; mabda’; asl; ma‘din;_yanbi‘) for human 
souls (contra the falasifa, for whom the producer of human souls is 
the Active Intellect).4° Each planetary soul (rah kawkabi) has a distinct 
essence, which determines the essences of human souls originating 
from it. Talisman specialists, al-RazI writes, refer to these heavenly 
souls as ‘archetypes’ (or ‘complete natures’, fiba° tamm), since each 
possesses a set of qualities (s¢/a; kha@ssa) in a perfect way, which then 
manifest imperfectly in the human souls it produces.*® It will be to 
them like a father is to his children, providing them with assistance 
during their lives, and affecting their characters and acts.*” 

Since a certain planetary soul may be “magnanimous (furr), noble, 
virtuous, and distinguished in its apprehension and good acts, while 


“” Cf. Aba l-Barakat, Mu‘tabar, 2, 388-94. 

8 Nafs, 85; Mabahith, 2, 383; Mulakhkhas, fol. 313b-314a; Muhassal, 543; Matalib, 
7, 141-2. Cf. Ibn Sina, Naat, 222; Shifa’, Tabriyat, 6, 198. 

44 Matalib, 7, 145-8. 

4 Matalib, 7, 263-7. He rejects the whole notion of the Active Intellect (Sharh 
‘Uyiin al-hikma, 2, 281-4). 

46 Al-Sirr al-maktum, 111. 

47 Pseudo-Majriti, a representative of ‘talisman specialists’, discusses ‘complete 
natures’ in Ghayat al-hakim, 187 ff. Cf. references to discussions of this notion in other 
primary and secondary sources in the German translation of this work (“Picatrix” Das 
Kel Des Weisen Von Pseudo-Macritt, 198, n. 1). By contrast to al-Razi, al-Suhrawardi 
(d. 586/1191) (Hayakil, 65) considers mankind to have a single archetype (tba tamm) 
(cf. al-Zarkan, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 482-3). 
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another type may be vile, evil and stupid,” these same characteristics 
will appear in their respective human souls, both in their essences 
and in the effects they receive from them in their lives. This is why 
two strangers may meet and immediately feel either affinity or enmity 
toward each other, depending on the types of their souls. Al-Razi 
adds that while this model is merely a plausible hypothesis, it is 
verified empirically by talisman specialists.” 

On the basis of his theory of the variation of human souls, al-Razi 
sometimes expresses a psychological determinism with respect to 
human character, to the extent that change in character traits appears 
impossible (this is to be distinguished from his standard metaphysical 
determinism with respect to human action). The differences among 
human souls are akin to those that exist among different animal 
species: donkeys, horses, wolves, lambs, etc.*? Many people with 
malevolent traits have inherently malevolent psychological essences; 
though they may modify their behaviour, their essential natures will 
remain unchangeable: 


We see a man, who may be naturally evil and abject. If he were to 
undergo the maximum possible discipline, he would not depart from 
his malevolent nature. Rather, he may become, through discipline 
and admonition, such that he will avoid those acts and not perform 
them. Nevertheless, if he then abandons his self to its original nature, 
it will incline to that evil. Also, his temperament may change from 
warmth to coldness, from wetness to dryness, and vice versa, yet what 
is concomitant to his inborn nature will not change.°° 


In one place, al-R4zi argues that since the essential traits of human 
souls can be neither eliminated nor modified, “one who is happy 
(sa%d) will not become miserable (shagi); and vice versa”.°! How- 
ever, he seems to maintain such radical ethical determinism only 
in relation to the extremities in the scale of human psychological 
excellence: some individuals are doomed by the sheer baseness of 
their souls, whereas others are blessed by the excellence of theirs. 
Despite his insistence that altering the essence of the human soul 1s 


48 Tafsir, 16, 183; 19, 20; 19, 112; Matalib, 7, 142-3; 7, 266-7; 7, 272; 7, 400; 8, 
136; 8, 144; Ma‘alim, 115; Sharh ‘Uyin al-hikma, 2, 284; Fabr, 35—6; Al-Sirr al-maktim, 
110-4. Cf. Abt |-Barakat, Mu‘tabar, 2, 388-94. 

49 Matalib, 7, 147-8. 

5° Nafs, 86; cf. Jabr, 36; Kamdliyya (Ar.), 90-1; (Per.), 118. 

5! Tofstr, 14, 144; cf. Matalib, 1, 55-7. 
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impossible, al-R4zz still considers it possible to further the perfection 
of those in the middle levels of the scale to the extent permitted by 
the particular essence of each soul.°? 

Al-Razi adopts Ibn Sima’s division of human psychological faculties, 
which is as follows: (a) vegetative faculties, which serve the functions 
of nourishment, growth and reproduction; (b) animal faculties, which 
are either motive (including the appetitive (shahwa) and the irascible 
(ghadab)), or perceptive (the five external senses, and the inner faculties 
of perception); and (c) human, rational faculties, viz. the theoretical 
intellect and the practical intellect, which allows the soul to govern 
the body.°? However, in contrast to Ibn Sina, al-Razi maintains that 
both the perceptive and active animal faculties are not bodily and 
physical, but are purely functions, or attributes, of the rational soul 
itself. On the other hand, the vegetative faculties are physical.°* 

These attributes serve both the soul directly, in its pursuit of theo- 
retical perfection, and the wellbeing of its physical body. The soul 
acquires knowledge by perceiving particulars through its various 
attributes of perception and extracting abstract conceptions from 
them. Self-evident (badihi) knowledge is acquired when the mind 
recognises connections immediately, in either affirmation or negation, 
among some of these conceptions as soon as they become present 
in it. On the basis of self-evident knowledge, the mind may then 
arrive at discursive (nazar) knowledge of other connections between 
these acquired mental conceptions. As for these attributes’ serving 
man’s physical wellbeing, this ought to be aimed at preserving the 
body in a state that allows it to fulfil its essential function as the 
instrument that the soul uses to perfect itself. The attributes of the 
soul serve man’s physical wellbeing by allowing man to recognise 
what is beneficial and harmful to him, and to seek the former and 
avoid the latter.°° 

According to al-Razi, man experiences pleasure mainly when he 
attains greater perfection in some subjective aspect and perceives this 


52 Asrar al-tanzil, 548-9. 

53 Nafs, 74-7; Mabahith, 2, 235 ff. Cf. Ibn Sina, Shifa’, Tabi‘iyyat, 6, 32 ff.; Fazlur 
Rahman, Avicenna’s Psychology. 

54 Mabahith, 2, 245; Nafs, 77-8; 29; cf. Aba 1-Barakat, Mu‘tabar, 2, 302. This 
stance has a profound impact on al-R4zi’s epistemology, to be examined in a 
future study. 


55 Nafi, 79-80. 
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attainment. Pleasure may occur at the perception of a change in the 
state of the perceiver towards a more perfect state, and pain may 
occur at the change towards a less perfect state. Yet neither will be 
experienced after the state becomes stable. Al-Razi speaks of three 
main subjective types of perfection that produce pleasure in man: (a) 
the perfection of the theoretical aspect of the soul; (b) perfections in 
the physical body, especially by the gratification of its appetites for 
nourishment and coition; and (c) perfections that man achieves in 
his association with other human beings, especially in the attribute 
of power (qudra), which is related to leadership and social status. 

When these three types of subjective perfection are perceived by 
three forms of human perception, three types of pleasure may be 
experienced. (a) Intellectual pleasure is experienced when the rational 
soul perceives its own theoretical perfection. (6) Sensory pleasure is 
experienced when the external senses perceive the gratification of 
bodily needs. (c) The perfections that man attains in his association 
with other human beings are perceived by the inner, ‘animal’ facul- 
ties of perception, and produce a type of pleasure that al-R4zi refers 
to sometimes as imaginative (khayalz) pleasure.*® 

When man has awareness (shu‘tir) of what 1s agreeable (mula’im) and 
what is disagreeable (mun@ft) to him of the last two types of perfection, 
his motive attributes will determine his conduct: his appetite (shahwa) 
will motivate him to seek the former, whereas irascibility (ghadab) 
will motivate him to avoid and repel the latter.°’ With respect to 
the first, intellectual attribute, man may acquire a sense of yearning 
(shawq) to progress in this respect, as we will see. Normally, engage- 
ment (ishtighal) in any of these pleasures and the forms of activity to 
which they are connected will lead to the appearance of dispositions 
that prevail over (istawla ‘ala) the soul and divert man from pursu- 
ing other engagements and from developing different dispositions. 
This is the case, al-R&zi argues, since these faculties of perception 
are different attributes of the one, unitary substance of the soul.°® 
The central human predicament is thus that “the greater the heart’s 
preoccupation with other than God, the greater its deprivation from 


56 Cf. p. 155 infra. 
57 Nafs, 76; Mabahith, 2, 236; Asrar al-tanzil, 533. 
58 Matalib, 7, 160; cf. Nafs, 28-9; Tafsir, 12, 70; Asrar al-tanzil, 533-4; 550-1. 
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witnessing the lights of God’s majesty.”°? 

In supporting his theory of virtue, al-Razi refutes commonplace 
(‘ammi) hedonism. With regard to sensory pleasures, he maintains: 
(a) that they are ‘contemptible’ both in themselves and in various 
other concomitant respects,°! and (b) that they are inferior to intel- 
lectual pleasures.°? This general line of reasoning is apparently bor- 
rowed from Ibn Sina, although al-Razi proceeds to support it with 
a very different set of arguments, apparently drawing on a variety 
of sources, including Abi Bakr al-Razi.°* For instance, he argues 
that sensory pleasure is not real, but is merely the alleviation of 
pain and thus cannot constitute a ground for human happiness.°* 
He also argues that sensory pleasures conflict with humanness as 
such, which is purely intellectual: when man becomes preoccupied 
with them, his rational faculty will be obscured and he will descend 
into bestiality. 

Nonetheless, most humans are naturally and originally inclined 
to sensory pleasures.°° Unlike the two other types of pleasure, these 
pleasures are produced by the perception of perfections strictly in 
the physical body, by the gratification of certain bodily needs. Yet 
the perfection of these physical needs is extremely transient, as they 
will require constant gratification. And the pleasure experienced 
in this perpetual cycle of physical needs and gratification thereof 
strengthens the soul’s attachment to sensory pleasures.’ Therefore, 
it is more appropriate to speak of them, in the moral context, as 
sensory pleasures, rather than aspects of perfection. By contrast, al- 
Razi normally discusses the two other types of pleasure primarily 
qua perfections. 

He argues that the main subjective attributes that constitute 


59 Asrar al-tanzil, 550. 

60 Nafs, 88; Mabahith, 2, 426-7; Matalib, 7, 297; cf. Ibn Sina, Isharat, 4, 7. 

51 Nafs, 96-107. 

62 Nafs, 88-95; Matalib, 7, 297-302; Tanbih, 45-9. 

63 Compare Mabahith, 2, 441-2, and Ibn Sina, Isharat, 4, 7-10. On Abii Bakr al- 
Razi’s refutation of hedonism, see his Al-Tibb al-rithani, 39 ff.; Al-Sira al-falsafiyya (in 
the Rasa@l), 101-2; Shukiik ‘ala Faliniis, 17; cf. Majid Fakhry, Ethical Theories, 72-3. 

64 This is discussed at length, p. 156 ff. infra. 

5 Nafs, 98-9. 

66 Nafs, 105; Tanbih, 44-5; Tafstr, 18, 220. 

67 Nafs (MS), fol. 279b. The passage is missing from the poor printed edition 
(p. 106). 
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perfections in the rational soul and that humans seek to perfect in 
themselves are two, viz. knowledge and power.®® The latter attribute 
concerns the soul’s involvement in the external physical world and 
manifests in various ways, such as the individual’s power over inani- 
mate objects and other human beings—the “possession of wealth” 
and “of hearts”, respectively.°? One furthers his power over other 
human beings primarily by attaining status (jah) and leadership, 
which leads one into competition with others. Al-Razi argues that, 
initially, the individual may have little desire for these pleasures, but 
may easily become disposed to seeking them through habituation, as 
he begins to experience them. Once the desire and disposition are 
acquired, the degrees to which the individual’s power over external 
beings may be furthered will be endless.’° 

Though al-Razi accepts that power is a real perfection in the soul 
and leads to the experience of pleasure, he nonetheless censures it for 
various reasons; e.g. 1t is worldly and ceases with the soul’s departure 
from the body, leading to severe pain in the soul, and it fails to bring 
about true happiness. By contrast, the attribute of knowledge survives 
the death of the body and leads to the soul’s experience of happiness 
posthumously. Moreover, as with the pursuit of sensory pleasures, 
which revolve around the individual’s physical body, involvement 
in the external physical world also constitutes an engagement of the 
soul that distracts it from furthering its attribute of knowledge.”! 

The human good (khayr), therefore, is identified with perfecting the 
spiritual attribute of knowledge, to the exclusion of the soul’s engage- 
ment in the physical body and the external world. The soul can be 
directed either to the higher, divine realm, as in the case of those 
who are spiritually advanced and truly happy, or to the lower, physi- 
cal world, which is the case of those who are completely engrossed 
in worldly pleasures. In the middle, some souls constantly alternate 
attention between the upper world, which they approach through 
piety and worship, and the lower world, in which they manage vari- 
ous worldly affairs.’* Al-Razi adds that the science that guides to the 


68 Nafs, 22; 131; Matalib, 1, 260; Tafsir, 12, 173; 17, 216. Cf. al-Ghazali, Ihya’, 
4, 300-7. 

69 Nafs, 22-3; 128-30. 

70 Nafs, 24-5. 

71 Eg. Nafs, 144. 

? Nafs, 25-6. 
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higher level is the science of spiritual discipline (al-riyada al-rihanwyya), 
by which he means advanced Sufism.’’ That which guides to the 
middle level is the science of character (‘am al-akhlaq), which is a more 
elementary discipline that describes the way in which the average 
person may acquire or evade various character traits (Ahulugq). 

The science of character concerns the pursuit of moral virtue, Le. 
virtue with respect to the non-rational aspects of the human soul. It 
allows one to purge his soul from ‘what should not be’ (ma la yanbaghi), 
by detaching it from its inherent physical engagements.’* Al-Razi 
presents a practical ethics of virtue in the second part of Aztab al-Nafs, 
which he also refers to as a book on akhlaq. Three main vices are 
discussed, viz. the love of wealth, the love of status, and hypocrisy 
(rty@), for each of which he prescribes both contemplative (‘e/mi) and 
practical (‘amalt) therapy (‘ilq).’? Contemplative therapies consist of 
mental meditations and exercises that produce a conviction within 
one that one ought to avoid these vices, which produces a sense of 
repulsion and detachment from them. Practical therapies consist of 
recommendations to adhere to certain forms of conduct, which loosen 
the individual’s attachment to the activities connected to these vices 
and promote contrary dispositions in the self. While these three vices 
are related to engagements in the external world, al-Razi seems to 
consider his preceding discussion on censuring sensory pleasures to 
provide sufficient reasons for turning away from them: perhaps these 
may be viewed as contemplative therapies for the soul’s engagement 
in the physical body. 

In his theory of virtue, al-Razi places greater emphasis on ridding 
the soul of vices, which it acquires by its engagement in the physical 
world, than on engendering positive moral virtues, other than those 
that should replace these vices. This feature stems from his defini- 
tion of happiness (sa‘ada) purely in terms of intellectual pleasure, 
which transpires from theoretical perfection. In this, he follows Ibn 
Sina, who maintains that the purpose of the soul’s attachment to 
matter, and of its having a practical intellect, is the perfection of its 
theoretical aspect, which alone leads to happiness.’° For Ibn Sina, 


73 On spiritual discipline, see Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 110 ff. 
74 Matalib, 8, 111. 

5 See Nafs, 114; 121; 141; 147; 164. 

7 Tbn Sina, Shifa’, Tabiiyyat, 6, 37-41; cf. 6, 184-6. 
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practical (including moral) development may only reduce the misery 
(shagawa) that the soul experiences in its attachment to the physical 
world, and constitutes only a precondition, rather than a cause, for 
happiness.’’ Therefore, in contrast to Aristotle and al-Farabi, he 
considers ‘dispositions of intermediacy’ (tawassut) to be good only on 
account of their efficacy in purifying the rational soul from its physi- 
cal attachments.’® For neither acts nor character traits, according to 
Ibn Sina, can be good or virtuous intrinsically. 

This is a stance that al-Razi adopts. He presents his definitive 
discussion of happiness and intellectual pleasure in the Mulakhkhas,’° 
where he writes with respect to practical perfection, in the section 
on eschatology: 


Virtuous character traits do not produce happiness; for their objective 
is that the soul does not become firmly attached to the body. Their 
effect is only that the soul does not become tormented (mu‘adhdhab); as 
for [the attainment of] happiness, [they do not have any effect]. 


While bad character leads to torment, virtuous character is only a 
condition for happiness, which is attained through theoretical per- 
fection. The happiness of someone who is advanced theoretically 
will be impaired by bad (rad?) character traits.®! 

Al-Razi presents a hierarchy of human souls according to their 
theoretical perfection, the happiest being souls that have reached 
demonstrative knowledge, followed by uncritical imitators (mugal- 
lid), who possess correct beliefs and will be in a state of wellbeing 
(salama) from torment.®* Only demonstrative knowledge attainable 
through metaphysical enquiry, which provides immutable knowledge 
of eternal truths, contributes towards the soul’s theoretical perfection, 
to the exclusion of other fields of enquiry, which provide mutable 
knowledge, such as the disciplines of language, Qur’anic exegesis, 


77 Tbn Sina, Shifa’, Tabtiyyat, 6, 186; Ilahiyyat, 2, 427-9. 

78 Tbn Sina, Shifa’, Ilahiyyat, 2, 430. 

79 This definitiveness is also evident from his references in later works: Sharh 
al-Isharat, 2, 92; Sharh ‘Uyiin al-hikma, 3, 167. 

80 Mulakhkhas, fol. 327b-328a. 

81 Cf Mabahith, 2, 426 ff.; Ibn Stina, Isharat, 4, 7 ff.; Najat, 326 ff. 

82 Mulakhkhas, fol. 327b—-328a. After the soul’s separation from the body, demon- 
strative knowledge will become immediate (dariii) and will be perfected even further 
(Matahb, 7, 275). 
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jurisprudence and traditions (akhbar).®° For this, “in order to acquire 
discursive (nazar) knowledge, one needs learning (ta‘allum), assistance 
from others, and reliance on the craft of [discursive] procedures (al- 
qaniin al-sindi)”, i.e. logic.8* 

Yet, in most of his works, al-Razi describes a level higher than the 
demonstrative level, viz. that of those rare intellects that have a special 
ability to attain knowledge with little effort and discursive reflection. 
These intellects are unique both quantitatively and qualitatively: they 
are able to combine conceptions to apprehend more primary premises 
than normal, and they are then able to combine these premises to 
arrive at obscure conclusions effortlessly.®° Thus, those individuals, 
who include prophets and awlya’, will require neither learning nor 
the instrument of logic to attain theoretical perfection. Al-Razi here 
appears influenced partly by Ibn Sina’s notion of intuition (hads). He 
writes that though all human souls are naturally capable of attaining 
discursive knowledge quickly and intuitively without any pursuit, 
they are hindered by their engagement in governing their bodies 
and by imagination. Because of these hindrances, they will depend 
on thought (fr) to arrive at discursive knowledge.*° 

Returning to al-R4@z1’s identification of happiness with the experi- 
ence of intellectual pleasure, which he adopts from Ibn Sina, we find 
that he nonetheless rejects his proofs for the possibility of this form 
of pleasure and its superiority to other pleasures.®” In the Mulakhkhas, 
he goes on to explain his own approach to this question: 


83 Nafs, 133. In the following chapter, we will see that at a later stage in his 
career, al-Razi will change this assessment with respect to Quranic exegesis. He 
is, after all, the author of one of the largest and most outstanding Quranic com- 
mentaries of all time. 

84 Asrar al-tanzil, 530. 

85 Asrar al-tanzil, 529-30; cf. Matalib, 7, 280; Ma‘alim, 113-4. 

86 Sharh al-Isharat, 1, 157. Cf. Ibn Sina, Isharat, 1, 390-5; Dimitri Gutas, Avicenna 
and the Aristotelian Tradition, 159 ff.; “Intuition and Thinking”. 

87 E.¢. Ibn Sina argues that since pleasure is the perception of the agreeable, the 
more ‘intense’ the perception and the ‘nobler’ the object of perception, the more 
perfect will be the pleasure. Intellectual perception delves deeper into the essences 
of things than do other forms of perception. God, His attributes, the angels and 
the cosmos as a whole are nobler than other objects of perception. Therefore, the 
intellectual pleasure that results from perceiving them is superior to other pleasures. 
However, al-R4zi rejects defining pleasure as the perception of the agreeable (see p. 
159-60 infra), and points out that since the nature and objects of intellectual percep- 
tion are different from those of sensory perception, there is no evidence that it should 
produce pleasure in the perceiver (Mulakhkhas, fol. 323b—326a; cf. Sharh ‘Uyiin al-hikma, 
3, 135 ff; Ibn Sina, Isharat, 4, 11-25). Ibn Sina also argues that though angels do 
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We do not deny intellectual pleasure, nor that it is more intense than 
other [pleasures]. But this is not provable by logical proofs. Nonetheless, 
not all that cannot be proved in this way should be rejected. ... The 
only way to accept it with certainty is to experience it. The more one 
is detached from physical attachments, and the more attracted he is 
to theological knowledge, the greater will his share of it be. God has 
bestowed it upon me numerous times, in both sleep and wakefulness, 
after my belief in it strengthened and my soul became more attuned 
to it. 

However, it seems that the falasifa provided the aforementioned proofs 
only as directives and attractives. I add to this and say: 

Perfection is sought for its own sake—|this is known] by induction. 
For in every engagement, be it noble or base, one will love (hubb) what 
is perfect in it more than what is imperfect. As the levels of perfection 
are many, the levels of love too are many. And as the highest perfection 
is that of God, exalted, intense love will be for Him alone. Intense 
love will then result in two consecutive states: heedlessness (ghafla) of 
all but the beloved, and finding pleasure in perceiving the beloved. 
Induction indicates this. Loving God, exalted, intensely will undoubt- 
edly produce these two states. The people of [spiritual] experience 
(ashab al-dhawgq) call heedlessness of all but Him ‘annihilation’ (fand). 
... Intense love will thus be reserved for God alone. The heart does 
not find tranquillity except in His remembrance (dhthr). ... 

What the dilettanti think, that knowledge of any intellectual matter 
can be a cause for intellectual pleasure, is false. Rather, pleasure only 
results from knowing God, exalted, and from being immersed in loving 
Him. Therefore, since human intellects attain knowledge of God only 
by knowing His acts, the greater the knowledge of them, and the more 
complete the perception of His design, the more complete will loving 
Him and finding pleasure in loving Him be.®® 


This Sufi-inspired notion of theoretical perfection contrasts with Ibn 
Sina’s stance, which al-R4zi outlines in the earlier Mabahith: 


Concerning the extent of knowledge at which this happiness is attained, 
the Shaykh says: “I cannot explicate this matter”.®? However, in the 
Mubahathat, he is content with the intellection of separate substances 
(mufarigat).°° In the Shifa’ and the Naat, he considers it to be that the 


not eat or copulate, their state is superior to that of beasts. Al-Razi retorts that this 
is a highly rhetorical argument and rests on the assumption that angels experience 
pleasure (Mulakhkhas, fol. 325b—6a; Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 87; cf. Ibn Sina, Isharat, 4, 10. 
Al-Razi accepts Ibn Sma’s arguments earlier in Mabahith, 2, 426-7). 

88 Mulakhkhas, fol. 326a-b (also quoted by al-Bursawi, Tahdafut, 124-5); cf. Ma‘alim, 
113-4. 

89 Cf. Ibn Sina, Shia’, Ilahiyyat, 2, 429. 

° Cf. Ibn Sina, Mubahathat, 197-8; 210. 
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human soul acquires true conceptions of all separate primary principles, 
asserts them apodictically and demonstratively, knows the final causes 
for universal motions to the exclusion of particular ones, fathoms the 
form of the entirety [of being], the relations among its various parts, 
and the order that initiates from the First Principle to the lowermost 
existents in its hierarchy, understands providence and its manner, and 
recognises how the entity that is superior to all is distinct in its existence 
and oneness, how it knows, without any multiplicity or change whatso- 
ever being attributed to it, and how existents are related to it.9! 


Attaining these cognitions will require the mastery of both metaphys- 
ics and physics, which implies that only a philosopher can attain 
theoretical perfection. By contrast, al-Razi maintains that happiness 
may be attained only by knowing God, whereas other intellectual 
pursuits may distract from this end. One ought to, 


.. view His creatures qua their requiring a producer who possesses 
the attributes of perfection, since knowing them in any other respect 
will oppose [the attainment of] this happiness. I have learnt this from 
experience (tajriba).° 


Human souls may acquire a sense of yearning (shawg) towards know- 
ing God by becoming aware of His being and by contemplating 
signs of design in His creatures. When the love (‘ishq; mahabba) of 
God becomes established in the heart, the heart will be repulsed 
by all else. Yearning, al-R4zi explains, transpires when man gains 
some awareness of God, but perceives Him neither constantly nor 
completely; he will then desire to attain purer and more complete 
and constant knowledge of Him. In this world, man’s knowledge 
of God will inevitably be obscured to some extent by the distorting 
veil of the imagination, which will be lifted in the afterlife. Yet man 
will not attain complete knowledge of God in either world, since 
the degrees of knowing God are endless. The journey is thus end- 
less, and the degrees of human perfection are infinite—no human 
being has ever reached complete knowledge of God. If one attains 
complete knowledge of an object of knowledge, his yearning for it 


9! Mabahith, 2, 429; cf. Ibn Sina, Shifa’, Iahiyyat, 2, 429; 2, 425-6; Najat, 331. 
On Ibn Sina’s views on this question, see Yahya Michot, La destinée de lV’-homme, 
46-7, n. 78. 

% Mulakhkhas, fol. 327a; cf. Tafsir, 4, 233. Cf. al-Ghazali, Ihya’, 4, 308-10. 
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will cease; yet, al-RaziI points out, attaining greater knowledge of 
God will only increase the yearning.” 


Prophecy 


One may wonder, however, how al-R4zi conceives the relation between 
this perfectionist stance and revealed religion. Defining goodness in 
terms of spiritual perfection does not seem to square easily with 
defining it in terms of adherence to Revealed Law, with reference 
to the afterlife reward it may lead to. This problem is addressed 
most directly in discussions of the nature of prophecy.** 


Al-Razi’s Traditional Approach to Prophecy 


From his earliest writings, al-Razi follows the traditional Ash‘ari 
approach to proving prophecy, which relies on miracles: whoever 
claims to be a prophet and performs miracles, under certain condi- 
tions, 1s a true prophet. God ordains prophets and supports them 
with miracles that prove their ordinance.” There are then lengthy 
discussions of what qualifies as a true miracle and of the conditions 
that should be met in the character of the claimant of prophet- 
hood, and in the contents and circumstances of the claim that he 
makes.9° 

The divine origin of revelation and the truthfulness of a given 
claimant of prophethood are recognised from his performance of 
miracles, evidence that is not essential to prophecy as such, but 
‘external’ to it. A particular claim of prophethood may then be 
scrutinised ‘internally’, not in order to prove its truthfulness, but 


%3 Tafsir, 4, 233-4; Nafs, 5-9; Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 100. 

%4 Only relevant aspects of his prophetology will be examined. On the infallibil- 
ity of prophets, see his ‘Ismat al-anbiya@ (cf. Ceylan, Theology and Tafsir, 172-5). On 
prophetic miracles, especially the Qur'an, see Mihdyat al-yaz ft divayat al-«‘jaz. 

° In Ash‘ari theology, prophecy is established by divine ordinance, rather than 
any characteristics of the prophet himself. People recognise a person’s prophethood 
only through miracles. In one place in the Tafsir (18, 110), al-Razi writes that 
“prophecy is not acquired (muktasaba)”. Elsewhere in the Tafsir (19, 96), he states 
that the matter is more complex than prophecy being either a ‘gift’ (hba; minna) 
from God, as the exoterics (zahiriyyiin) of the Sunnis maintain, or its following from 
properties of the prophet himself, “as some Muslim falasifa maintain”. 

% E.g. Ishara, fol. 46b—51b; Nihaya, fol. 207b—-233a; Muhassal, 492 ff. (where he 
refers to the discussion in the Nehaya); Arba‘in, 302-29; Khamsiin, 64. 
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to ascertain whether some of the claims it makes are plainly false, 
should they contradict the certainties of unaided reason (e.g. that 
the world is temporal, and that God is one). 

In many works, al-Razi will then devote long sections to prov- 
ing prophecy from miracles and to refuting objections advanced by 
falasifa, atheists, followers of other religions, and sceptics of various 
sorts. Even in the Matalib, a very late work, he defends this proof 
against a long list of objections, basing it on both the premise that 
God is a free agent who creates all existents directly and his rejection 
of moral realism.?’ The former addresses the objection that miracles 
are unusual, yet perfectly natural, events, which are caused, e.g., by 
the person’s psychological qualities, higher causes, or lower spirits. 
The latter principle relates to various objections, e.g. that obligat- 
ing humans (taklif) is morally reprehensible, and that revelation is 
superfluous, since morality is knowable by autonomous reason. 

This traditional Ash‘art proof competed with an influential falsaft 
theory of prophecy that Ibn Sma developed and articulated. Accord- 
ing to this theory, a prophet will have certain psychological faculties 
that are actualised in a more superior way than those of the aver- 
age person. He will have a perfect and intense imaginative faculty, 
which will receive intelligible forms from the higher heavenly souls 
and present them in the form of imagery, as well as a perfect intel- 
lectual faculty, which, by its contact with the Active Intellect, will be 
able to arrive intuitively at conclusions from premises without the 
mediation of syllogisms.%® Revelation (wahy) is the emanation from 
these higher causes to the prophet’s psychological faculties, and the 
‘message’ (risdla) is the result of this contact.9? The angelic image 
seen by the prophet also results from this contact and is formed by 
his imaginative faculty.!° 

However, this psychological model only shows that prophecy is 
possible. Ibn Sina then argues that the appearance of prophets is 
necessary for the spiritual advancement of common people, and (fol- 
lowing I[khwan al-Safa and al-Farabi) that prophecy is also a socio- 
political necessity. Only prophets are capable of introducing laws 


7 Matalib, 8, 7-100. 

% Cf. Ibn Sina, Ahwal, 114-26; Ithbat al-nubuwwat, 41-7. 

99 Tbn Sina, lthbat al-nubuwwat, 47. 

100 On Ibn Sina’s theory of prophecy, see: Y. Michot, La destinée de Vhomme, 118 
ff.; H. Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes on Intellect, 116 ff. 
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that organise human life and association, and are thus necessary for 
human wellbeing (salah). Therefore, he concludes, divine providence 
(‘inaya) will necessarily provide prophets for mankind.!°! 

Despite his early Ash‘arism, al-R&zi seems to accept this theory 
of prophecy in the Mabahith, one of his earliest falsaft works, where 
he often follows Ibn Sina closely. His discussion of prophecy here is 
generally paraphrased from Ibn Sina’s works, including the notions 
of the appearance of the prophet being a socio-political necessity, 
the special psychological nature of the prophet, and the process of 
revelation. !°? 

However, in the later Mulakhkhas and Sharh al-Isharat, al-Rzi totally 
rejects Ibn Sina’s theory of prophecy. Against his psychological expla- 
nation of ‘supernatural’ events (including miracles, the visual percep- 
tion of angels and the reception of revelations), al-Razi argues, for 
instance, that such events could have other natural explanations. 
Also, against Ibn Sma’s teleological explanation to prophecy, he 
presents the following argument in Sharh al-Isharat: 


What is the meaning of your saying, “Since people in this world need 
a lawgiver, his existence will be necessary (waib)”? ... If you mean that 
it is obligatory on God to create and existentiate him (as the Muttazila 
say, “Compensation is ‘obligatory’ upon God”, 1.e. that if He does not 
deliver it, He will deserve blame), then that will go against what the 
Jalasifa claim in the first place. 

However, if you mean that since the existence of the prophet brings 
about the order of this world, and since it has been proved that God 
is the source of every perfection and good, it will be necessary that 
God causes that person to come into being, then this too is false. For 
we say: Not all that is most advantageous (aslah) to this world will 
happen necessarily in this world. For had the people of this world 
been naturally disposed to goodness and virtues, that would have been 
more advantageous than their present condition; yet that is not the 
case. Therefore, it is conceivable for the existence of the prophet to 


101 Tbn Sina, Shifa’, Ilahiyyat, 2, 441-6; Naat, 338-40; Isharat, 3, 226-7. 

102 Mabahith, 2, 523-4; cf. Ibn Sina, Shifa’, Ilahiyyat, 2, 441-2. On prophetic 
psychology, see Mabahith, 2, 417-24; cf. Ibn Sina, Karamat, 225-40. 

103 Mulakhkhas, fol. 320b-323a; Matalib, 8, 136-7. The producer of miracles 
could be angels, jinn, or heavenly bodies. Or, according to al-Razi’s view that 
the essences of human souls differ, the prophet could have a unique psychological 
property that would enable him to perform miracles. (On classical Ash‘ari objec- 
tions to falsafi conceptions of prophecy, see M. Marmura, “Avicenna’s Theory of 
Prophecy in the Light of Ash‘arite Theology”, esp. 160-4). 
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be more advantageous than his non-existence, yet for [no prophet] 
to ever exist! 

If he meant something else, then that ought to be explained, so that 
we may investigate its plausibility or falsechood.!"* 


The argument underlines an epistemological weakness in Ibn Sina’s 
teleological proof of prophecy. Assuming that this world is indeed the 
best of all possible worlds, there is no way of ascertaining whether a 
certain human advantage, no matter how urgently needed, is neces- 
sary or not. Indeed, we can conceive of other possible worlds that 
would be more or less advantageous to humans than this world (e.g. 
a world with more or fewer human illnesses); yet we will be unable 
to judge any as necessary. A world in which perfect lawgivers, each 
with a perfect psyche that would enable him to receive knowledge 
from above and communicate it to humans in a way that would 
serve their interests, is, according to al-Razi, perfectly conceivable, 
as indeed are other possible worlds in which human wellbeing is 
catered for in a more perfect manner than in this world. 

In the Mulakhkhas, al-R&zi presents occasionalism and voluntarism 
as the correct alternatives to psychological and teleological approaches 
to explaining and proving prophecy. He argues that the only way to 
proving prophecy is by affirming God’s unconstrained will and His 
absolute omnipotence, and using the proof from miracles alone.!°° 
In this falsafi work, we are thus referred to kalam. 


On the Proof of Prophecy in the Muhassal 


At a strictly theological level, al-Razi and all classical Ash‘aris main- 
tain that not all of God’s commands and acts that affect humans 
are aimed at human advantage. However, is it possible that at least 
some of His acts are aimed at human advantage? In some of his 
earlier works, al-Razi answers in the affirmative: it is conceivable 
that some divine acts are performed for the sake of human advan- 
tage. However, unaided reason has no means to arriving at more 
detailed knowledge beyond affirming this possibility. He writes that 
“it is conceivable that [God] sends prophets for the sake of a benefit 
that we do not know”.!°° 


Yet, as we saw in the previous chapter, al-Razi maintains that 


104 Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 106. 
105 Mulakhkhas, fol. 323a. 
106 Tshara, fol. 46b; cf. Arba‘in, 328-9. 
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although it is inconceivable to affirm motives (hence purposes) for 
God’s acts and commands, it is often possible to study the contents 
of revealed texts and to recognise, inductively, aspects thereof that 
serve certain human advantages. Such induction is required in juris- 
prudence, especially in the method of qzyas. 

In the Muhassal, al-Razi takes this same approach in responding to 
the Barahima, who argue that prophecy 1s pointless; for our minds are 
able to know the good, the bad, the beneficial and the harmful, with- 
out the aid of revelation.!°” If prophecy agrees with this knowledge, 
it will be superfluous; if not, it will be wrong.!°8 Though he would 
normally reply to such arguments by rejecting ethical rationalism 
and asserting that God’s acts and commands cannot be judged ethi- 
cally, here he chooses to cite examples of how humans in fact receive 
two main types of great benefit from revelation. First, it confirms 
knowledge that unaided reason may attain. For instance, while the 
mind may know that the world requires a wise maker, prophets will 
bear further witness to this and make belief in it obligatory: this is a 
great benefit for humans.!"° Second, revelation provides knowledge 
that unaided reason cannot attain. Al-Razi cites several examples 
that people have given for this type of knowledge: e.g. (a) knowledge 
of some divine attributes, such as hearing, sight and speech, (b) the 
organisation of society and the reduction of disorder through legal 
systems, and (¢) knowledge of poisonous plants (which would other- 
wise require dangerous experimentation).!'? Some examples (such 
as the last) are ones that al-R4zi himself does not accept. The thrust 
of this general argument is that indeed there do appear to be many 
benefits from revelation. Nonetheless, he does not suggest that any 
of these are necessary aspects of prophecy, or can be relied upon 
in proving prophecy. 

In this same work, he also cites the following proof of prophecy, 
alongside the proof from miracles: 


The second way to proving the prophecy of [Muhammad], peace be 
upon him, is the inference (ist¢dlal) from his character traits, acts, judge- 
ments and conduct. Although each of these alone does not indicate 


107 On them, cf. article “Barahima”, EP; Norman Calder, “The Barahima: 
Literary Construct and Historical Reality”. 

108 Muhassal, 503-4; cf. Arba‘in, 327-9. 

109 Muhassal, 512-4. 

110 Muhassal, 514-9. 
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prophecy, their combination is known, with certainty, to be found only 
in prophets. This was the preferred way of al-Jahiz and was adopted 
by al-Ghazali in his book the Mungidh.!"! 


Al-Razi, in the Muhassal, does not endorse this proof from the char- 
acteristics of the claimant of prophethood, and the listed benefits of 
prophecy are not given in support of it. Instead, he writes: 


What should be relied upon (al-mu‘tamad) in [proving] the messenger- 
ship of Muhammad, peace be upon him, is his presentation of [the 
miracle of] the Qur'an. All other approaches may be cited as com- 
plimentary evidence.!!? 


Al-Razi here prefers the proof from miracles, but shows some inter- 
est in teleological approaches to prophecy.'!° 


The Teleological Approach to Prophecy 


In works later than the Muhassal, probably from the Tafsir onwards, 
al-Razi adopts a proof of prophecy akin to that attributed to al-Jahiz 
and al-Ghazali, which he will now consider to be superior to the 
proof from miracles. In the Ma‘ahm, he introduces it as follows: 


In the first method [to proving prophecy], we prove [the claimant’s] 
prophethood through miracles. Once his prophethood is affirmed, we 
infer the truth of his sayings and deeds from this affirmation. As for 
this [second] method, we show that all that he presents in speech and 
action are the deeds of prophets; therefore, he will necessarily be a 
truthful and true prophet, who is sent by God.!!4 


And in the Matalib: 


The second [method] is to say: We know initially which doctrines are 
true and which acts are correct (sawab). Knowing these, if we see a 
person calling people to true religion, and if we see his speech having 
a powerful effect in diverting people from falsehood to truth, we will 
realise that he is a truthful prophet, whom it is obligatory to follow. 
This method is more rational, and fewer doubts surround it.!!> 


'l Muhassal, 491; cf. Tafsir, 32, 41. 
'2 Muhassal, 508. 
'3 Frank Griffel (“Al-Gazali’s Concept of Prophecy”, 106) notes that this proof 
is rejected in the Muhassal. However, the objection that al-R4zi cites is not his own 
(Muhassal, 500-1). 
't Ma‘alim, 93. Cf. Tafsir, 17, 114-7; 19, 98; Ma‘alim, 93-5; Matalib, 8, 103-25; 
Tanbih, 34 ff. 
'5 Matalib, 8, 103. 
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Al-Razi refers to this method as “the proof of prophecy from the 
prophet’s ability to perfect those who are imperfect (takmil al-ndqisin)”. 
Human perfection, at which happiness is attained, is realised in 
the perfecting of the individual’s theoretical and practical faculties. 
The perfection of the practical faculty involves the acquisition of 
a disposition (malaka) to perform good acts, which draw one away 
from sensory pleasures towards the hereafter and a spiritual mode 
of being. 

Al-R4zi posits a hierarchy of human souls: (a) the majority of 
people are imperfect (naqis); (6) the awhy@ have both theoretical and 
practical perfection, but are incapable of perfecting others; and (c) 
prophets are perfect in both respects, and are capable of perfecting 
those who are imperfect. There are also infinite degrees of perfection 
and imperfection, varying in weakness and intensity;!!® the awliya’ 
vary in their degrees of perfection, and prophets vary in their capaci- 
ties to perfect others. 

The distinction between prophets and awliya@’ in both qualities is 
a matter of degree: though a wali may perfect some people, only a 
prophet will be able to perfect multitudes of people.!'” Hence, proph- 
ets are more perfect than awliya’; the walt is perfect and complete, 
yet the prophet will have absolute perfection (kamal mutlaq), and will 
be “complete and above completeness (¢@mm wa-fawg al-tamam)”.|'® 
However, it appears that there are cases where prophets and awliy@ 
from different times are equal in their ability to perfect others.!!9 

Al-Razi’s proof at once attempts to prove both the necessity of 
prophecy as such and the truth ofa particular claim of prophethood. 
He argues that this second proof of prophecy is superior to the proof 
from miracles, since it is a demonstration turning on the question 
‘why?’ (burhan al-h-ma). It relies on understanding the essence of what 
is being proved, and showing that it is true by virtue of that essence 
itself. He writes that when we know the essence of prophethood to 


16 Matalib, 8, 104. 

17 Ma‘alim, 101. 

18 Tanbth, 38. Ibn Sina (Shifa’, Llahiyyat, 1, 186 ff.; cf. 2, 355) defines ‘tamm wa- 
Jawg al-tamanv as the thing being perfect in a certain respect and providing benefit 
of the same respect to other beings. 

19 This, al-Razi writes, is the meaning of the hadith, “The scholars of my com- 
munity are the likes of the prophets of the Israelites” (Tafsir, 17, 115; cf. 19, 98). 
However, he makes it clear that a non-prophet never reaches the level of any 
prophet, and he criticises those who place ‘Ali above some previous prophets (Tafs7r, 
8, 86; cf. Lawami‘, 320-1). 
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be the perfection of imperfect people by a perfect person, we will 
be able to judge whether a particular person is a prophet in essence 
or not. By contrast, the proof of prophethood through miracles is a 
demonstration of the fact (burhan al-inna), since it involves our know- 
ing the cause from one of its effects, without necessarily knowing its 
essence. We may know that the prophet is given a high status by 
God; yet we will not comprehend the nature of that status.!?° 

In its most general and basic framework, this theory of prophecy 
draws on a number of influences. In the Muhassal, al-Razi specifies 
al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) and al-Ghazali as two previous exponents of 
this proof of prophecy. Al-Jahiz indeed appears to be one of the first 
to advance such an approach to prophethood, albeit in rudimentary 
form. In his Hujag al-nubuewwa, he proclaims to defend prophecy against 
objections and to fill gaps that are due, not to lack of evidence, but 
to the absence of a systematic analysis of evidence.!*! As well as 
using the argument from miracles, al-Jahiz argues that since men are 
created imperfect (ndqis) and heedless of their own interests, it will 
be necessary that prophets be sent to guide them, so that people do 
not have any excuse (huja) against God on the day of judgement.!*? 
The highly Mu'tazili character of this approach is apparent, since it 
effectively places God under a moral imperative to act in the inter- 
est of humans. Al-Jahiz then writes that a prophet fit to guide and 
perfect others will have to be someone with both high moral traits 
and excellence in conduct.!?9 

In contrast to al-Jahiz, whose main concern lies in moral and practi- 
cal aspects of human life, al-Ghazalt, in the Mungidh, emphasises the 
role of the prophet with respect to human spiritual and theoretical 
perfection. The proof of prophethood, for him, lies in evidence of 
the prophet’s success in perfecting multitudes of people who are in 
a state of natural ignorance.!** This proof, he writes, is superior to 


120 Tafsir, 17, 115; Ma‘alim, 94-5; Matalib, 8, 123. On these two types of dem- 
onstration, see al-Farabi, Burhan, 26; Ibn Sina, Naat, 103-4. 

1 Al-Jahiz, Hujaj, 128-34. 

122 Al-Jahiz, Hujaj, 136-7. A Qur’anic reference is implied (Qur. 4:165). 

123 Al-Jahiz, Hujaj, 156-7. 

124 Al-Ghazali writes: “If you understand what it is to be a prophet, and have 
devoted much time to the study of the Qur'an and the traditions, you will arrive 
at an immediate knowledge of the fact that [Muhammad], peace be upon him, 
is in the highest grades of prophethood. Convince yourself of that by trying out 
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the proof from miracles.!*° Interestingly, al-Razi also indicates that 
he adopts the distinction between the prophet and the wali from an 
unspecified work by al-Ghazalt. According to this model, al-Razi 
writes, the wali is the perfect man (al-insan al-kanul) who is incapable 
of perfecting others, while the prophet is the perfect man who at 
the same time perfects others (al-insan al-kamil al-mukammil). At the 
other end of the spectrum, there are those who are ‘astray’ (dail), or 
‘astray and lead others astray’ (dall mudill).!*° 

Notwithstanding the influence of these two earlier theologians, later 
commentators note that al-Razi adopts his later theory of prophecy 
from the falasifa.'*’ As we saw, Ibn Sina indeed conceives the prophet 
as a person of high spiritual nature, whose existence is necessary 
for the realisation of both the perfection of society and the spiritual 
perfection of the individual. Yet the spiritual role of prophecy is 
relatively minor for Ibn Sina, who (as we will see below) maintains 
that the prophet’s immediate purpose is the practical, rather than 
the theoretical, perfection of humanity. 

Al-Razi’s later theory of prophecy also has much in common with 
al-Shahrastani’s discussion of prophecy in al-Milal wa-l-nihal, in which 
he showed particular interest.!?° Al-Shahrastani writes that prophecy 


what he said about the influence of devotional practices on the purification of the 
heart. ... When you have made trial of these in a thousand or several thousand 
instances, you will arrive at an immediate knowledge beyond all doubt” (Mungidh, 
149; cf. 144-50; W. Montgomery Watt’s translation, with modification, Faith and 
Practice, 67). 

°5 Al-Ghazali, Munqidh, 149-50. 

°6 Tafsir, 19, 98. I have not found this distinction in any of al-Ghazali’s works. 
The closest seems to be al-Risala al-Laduniyya (cf. 69 ff.), which al-Razi refers to 
expressly in a different context (Tafsir, 21, 149). 

27 Eg. al-Tji, Mawaqif, 8, 261 (referring to the Majalib); Ibn Taymiyya, Mami‘, 
4, 99; Khwansari, Rawdat, 701 (quoting an earlier author, in reference to the 
Ma‘alim). 

28 See p. 114 supra. Al-Shahrastant (Milal, 2, 9-44; cf. Musara‘a, 130-2) designates 
this notion of prophecy as that of the ‘Hunafa’, prophetic monotheists, who call to 
the return to human primordial nature (fra), and are represented in his time by 
(at least some) Muslims. (Elsewhere, he refers to Islamic sects that have departed 
from al-Milla al-Hanifiyya, 1, 36). They defend prophetology as an alternative to the 
Sabian deification of spiritual entities (rihaniyyat). These are the two main creeds 
that existed at the time of Abraham (1, 230). The discussion is represented as a 
summary of debates that occurred between the two groups, yet it is clear that the 
author is on the side of the ‘Hunafa” (cf. e.g. Hermes Trismegistos is not Sabian, 
“God forbid!”, 2, 44; Abraham refutes Sabianism, 2, 53; cf. Nihayat al-aqdam, 426-9; 
464-5), and that, regardless of whether he considers the debates real or not, the 
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involves two perfections: that the prophet is perfect in himself, and 
that he is a perfecter (mukammil) of others. ‘The prophet has both theo- 
retical and practical perfection, as well as the ability to perfect others 
in both respects.!*9 The prophetology presented by al-Shahrastani 
here manifests clear, albeit mild, Isma‘tlt undertones.!°° 

Al-Jahiz, Ibn Sma, al-Ghazalt and al-Shahrastant all conceive 
of prophecy in terms of attributes that are essential to the prophet 
himself, and argue that the existence of the prophet is necessary by 
virtue of what he is and does. But how does al-R4zi conceive of the 
necessity of prophethood? He writes in the Matahb: 


We have shown that perfection and imperfection appear in various 
degrees and disparate levels among people. Therefore, as we are able 
to see individuals, who have reached great proximity to cattle and 
beasts in imperfection, stupidity and heedlessness, similarly, on the side 
of perfection, there will have to exist perfect and virtuous individuals. 
Necessarily, there will exist among them an individual who is the most 
perfect and virtuous of them. He will be at the last stages of humanity 
and the first stages of angelhood.!*! 


Earlier in this work, we find a brief, milder form of the argument: 
since representatives of all the lower human levels exist, it is highly 
probable (/a@_yab‘udu) that representatives of the most perfect levels 
Exist; !?* 

Curiously, al-Razi then goes much further in explicating this 
hierarchy of human perfection. There will have to exist one perfect 
person in every temporal cycle (dawr), whom the Sufis call the ‘pole’ 


arguments directed at the Sabians are his own; yet he does not admit this, since 
the Milal is meant to contain unbiased accounts of creeds (1, 16). 

129 Al-Shahrastani, Milal, 2, 11 ff. Cf. Nihayat al-aqdam, 463-4, where he refers 
only to the prophet’s perfection, not his ability to perfect others. 

130 Cf. al-Shahrastant’s brief account of Isma‘ili prophetology (Milal, 1, 193 ff). On 
his Isma‘tlism, see W. Madelung’s introduction to his Musdra‘at al-falasifa (2-7). 

In one place, al-Razi explains prophecy in terms akin to al-Shahrastani’s. He 
writes that two worlds exist: the lower world and the world of spiritual beings 
(rihantyyat). There necessarily exists in the latter a being, the angelic messenger 
(al-rasiil al-malaki), who is the highest of all beings in it, and the obeyed (muta‘) 
among them. Similarly, there will have to exist, in this lower world, one who is 
the highest and the one obeyed in it, viz. the ‘human messenger’. The former will 
be the source (masdar), the latter the manifestation (mazhar) (Tafsir, 1, 264; cf. Asrar 
al-tanzil, 310. Cf. al-Shahrastant, Milal, 2, 15). 

131 Matalib, 8, 105; cf. 1, 261. 

132 Matalib, 7, 280. 
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(quib).'3° He will be what is intended of this elemental world (i.e. the 
final cause of creation), all other creatures being intended acciden- 
tally (bt-/arad). In each group of cycles (perhaps in each thousand 
years, perhaps more, or less), there will be one person who is the 
most perfect of all those high individuals, who will be able to perfect 
others and present a law and a message, viz. a prophet. Al-Razi does 
not explain how he arrives at these conclusions, which betray Sufi 
and Isma‘lt, gnostic influences, to be added to the expanding list of 
influences on his theory of prophecy. It appears that in formulating 
his teleological notion of prophecy, which by his time seems to have 
become a rather commonplace notion, he draws upon a wide and 
eclectic range of sources. 

‘Poles’ and ‘cycles’ aside, how does the view that the prophet 
represents the highest level of perfection in the human species imply 
that his existence is necessary? Al-R4zi’s argument is akin to an 
argument advanced by al-Shahrastani, viz. that each cosmic hierar- 
chy will, necessarily, have actual representatives of each possibility 
it contains, from the absolute highest to the absolute lowest, from 
the most perfect to the most imperfect.'* Both arguments are then 
reminiscent of a proof of prophecy that Ibn Sina advances, viz. 


133 On this notion, cf. ‘Kutb’, Ef. The Shi‘a, he adds, call him the ‘infallible 
(ma‘sum) imanyY and the ‘lord of the age’ (sahib al-zaman), and say he is hidden (ghab). 
Al-Razi’s interpretation is nevertheless heretical from the Imami point of view, 
since he refers, not to the twelfth imam, Muhammad al-Mahdi, but to members 
of a line of Sufi poles. He writes: 


[The Imamis] are correct in [their] descriptions [of this perfect person]. For 
since he has none of the imperfections that are in others, he is exempt (ma‘siim) 
from imperfections. He is the ‘lord of the age’ because that individual is what 
is intended in itself in that age. ... He is ‘hidden’ (gha@’1b) from people; for 
people do not know that that individual is the best and most perfect of the 
people of that cycle. I would also add that that individual probably does not 
know that he is the best of the people of that cycle; for though he knows his 
own state, he will not be able to know the state of others. Therefore, others 
do not know who that individual is, and he does not know who he really is 
(Matalib, 8, 106; cf. 1, 260). 


Al-Razi here argues that a main factor affecting this human hierarchy is climate, 
the most perfect people being the inhabitants of Iranshahr, who will produce the 
most perfect person of his time. Could this be a claim to be himself the renewer 
(mujaddid) of faith at the end of the 6 century A.H.? Cf. Tony Street, “Life and 
Works”, 415. 

134 Al-Shahrastani, Milal, 2, 11 ff. 
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that since there is a hierarchy of possible human forms of percep- 
tion (zdrak), there will have to appear actual representatives of each. 
The prophet will be the human being in whom the highest type of 
perception is actualised most perfectly.!% 

Yet, al-Razi introduces a subtle, but crucial, modification to Ibn 
Sina’s proof of prophecy. For Ibn Sina, the necessity of prophecy is 
ontological, and rests on his view that for a property to be potential 
in some beings, it must be actual in at least one other being. In the 
case of prophecy, the human psychological property in question is 
intuition (hads).!3° This is not an argument that al-Razi makes.!%’ In 
contrast to Ibn Sma’s argument from metaphysical necessity, al-Razi 
points out expressly that he bases his view that the appearance of 
prophets is necessary on induction (¢stégra), which is of a type that 
provides complete certainty (al-gaf‘ wa-l-yaqin).'!°* He argues that 
from observing natural beings, we recognise a hierarchy of beings 
that constitutes a cosmological order. When we consider the hier- 
archy of ‘elemental objects’, we find that its main divisions (viz. the 
mineral, the vegetative and the animal) are connected (muttaszl), such 
that the highest species in the lower division is very similar to the 
lowest species in the higher division. The same is true of their sub- 
divisions and further subdivisions. Therefore, having found, through 
observation, actual representatives for each level of possible beings, 
except one level, we conclude that that level too must have some 
actual representation. In the case of the human species, which is 
the most superior subdivision of the animal type, since we find men 
who are very close to beasts in their characteristics, we will expect 
that some men who are very close to angels (the next higher form 
of beings) in their characteristics should exist. In them, both the 
theoretical and practical faculties will be so perfect and intense that 
they will have access to higher knowledge and be able to perfect 
others. They will possess angelic properties and be detached from 


35 Ibn Sina, Ithbat al-nubuwwat, 42-7; cf. M. Marmura, “Avicenna’s Psychologi- 
cal Proof of Prophecy”. 

3° Cf. M. Marmura, “Avicenna’s Psychological Proof of Prophecy”, 53; 
D. Gutas, “Intuition and thinking”, 29 ff.; F. Griffel, “Al-Gazali’s Concept of 
Prophecy”, 112-3. 

37 Griffel (“Al-Gazali’s Concept of Prophecy”, 112-3) seems to suggest that 
al-Razi uses the same line of argument as Ibn Sina. 


38 Matalib, 8, 105; 8, 107. 
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matter and have control over it, which will enable them to perform 
miracles. Al-Razi writes: 


[Such a person,] who is the most perfect of those perfect, and the best 
of those most virtuous and knowledgeable, will be at the frontier of the 
supernal horizon (ufug) of humanity. You have come to know that the 
end of each species is connected to the beginning of the more superior 
species. Since the angels are superior to the human species, the end of 
humanity will be connected to the beginning of angelhood. Since we 
have shown that that man exists in the highest stages of humanity, it 
becomes necessary that he be connected to the realm of angels and 
that he be in their midst.!°9 


Since it rests on induction, al-Razi’s cosmological explanation of 
prophecy is of a lower metaphysical order than Ibn Sina’s argument. 
Rather, it appears more reminiscent of one theory of prophecy 
presented by al-Raghib al-Isfahani, who nonetheless does not use 
it as a proof of prophecy.!*° 

Likewise, al-Razi’s notion of the necessity of prophecy contrasts 
with the Baghdadi Mu'‘tazili view that prophecy is necessary because 
God has to do what is most advantageous (aslah) to human beings. 
A comparable moral consideration is also hinted at in al-Jahiz’s 
argument. Although al-Razi’s proof for the necessity of prophecy 
starts with an objective notion of the human good, and reaches the 
conclusion that there necessarily has to appear a person or an event 
whose purpose is to serve this good, it does not imply moral assump- 
tions in relation to God (e.g. that He has to do and command what 
is good to humans). It rather rests both on the above induction from 
the observation of natural beings and on a conception of the nature 
of the perfect human being who has angelic properties. 

Yet the latter conception—from which follows that the prophet 
and his message must have certain essential qualities, which are 
known by autonomous reason—1s also problematic when set against 
the background of al-R4zi’s earlier theology. For it will imply that a 
prophet will necessarily possess theoretical and practical perfections 
and the ability to perfect others in both respects. Such a view 1s 
rejected expressly in the classical Ash‘ari notion of prophecy, which 
only allows for some conditions that should be fulfilled in a true 


139 Matalib, 8, 107. 
40 Al-Raghib al-Isfahani, I‘tigadat, 120-1. 
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prophet, but in themselves do not prove his prophethood.'*! Thus, 
a true message will not contradict certain theological truths that 
are known to reason (none of which are moral), e.g. monotheism. 
Prophecy may then be proved through miracles only. By contrast, 
in al-Razi’s later proof, the style and contents of a message and the 
character of the claimant of prophecy may themselves constitute its 
proof. Moreover, these qualities of both the prophet and his message 
include moral ones. In this instance, al-R4zi clearly departs from the 
classical Ash‘ari position. 


Prophecy and Human Perfection 


So how does the prophet perfect others? This question will lead us 
into one of the most important aspects of al-Razi’s later thought, 
which lies at the background of his exegetical approach in his great 
commentary on the Quran, the main manifestation of the prophet- 
hood of Muhammad. 

In some places, al-R&zi seems to present the view that the prophet’s 
ability to perfect others lies in the prophet’s soul itself, which “ema- 
nates lights upon the souls of those who are imperfect” and thereby 
perfects them.'#? He writes: 


The soul of Muhammad, peace be upon him, was a powerful, lumi- 
nous, pure and radiant soul. So if Muhammad supplicates [God] on 
[people’s] behalf ... effects of his spiritual power will emanate (ada) 
upon their souls. Their souls will become illuminated by this, their 
spirits will become purified, and they will be transformed from dark- 
ness into light, and from corporeality into spirituality.!*° 


This notion echoes an earlier, commonplace gnostic view, which finds 
expression, for instance, in the works of Ikhwan al-Safa.!*# 

Yet to say that the prophet perfects others does not refer mainly 
to this notion, but to his effect on other human beings through his 


‘41 Cf. al-Mawardi, Alam al-nubuwwa, 56 ff. 

M42 Tafsir, 17, 116-7. 

43 Tafsir, 16, 183; cf. Asrar al-tanzil, 546. 

4 Tkhwan al-Safa (Rasa’il, 3, 347) write, “If complete and perfect souls leave 
their bodies, they become involved in supporting (¢a’yid) imperfect souls attached to 
matter, so that the latter become complete and the former become perfect”. 
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teachings, guidance and exhortation.!# Al-Razi explains this in a 
crucial section in his discussion of prophecy in the Mafalib entitled 
“On the manner of this invitation (da‘wa) to God”, which follows his 
explanation of how the prophet is perfect in himself. At the begin- 
ning of this section, he notes that although the essential purpose of 
prophecy is to perfect people by directing them towards matters of 
religious concern (di), viz. spirituality and the hereafter, the prophet 
will also be required to address some matters of this-worldly con- 
cern (dunyda), since these too are aspects of the human condition. His 
subsequent discussion, however, concentrates on the former, other- 
worldly concern, which has three main components, or functions: (a) 
a metaphysical component (the ‘past’), corresponding to theoretical 
perfection, (6) a soteriological component (the ‘present’), correspond- 
ing to practical perfection, and (c) an eschatological component (the 
‘future’), corresponding to the final end of man.!*° 

With respect to the first component, the prophet has to teach 
certain doctrines, which relate, e.g., to the world being created and 
the Creator’s existence, pre-eternity, attributes, transcendence, etc. 
However, al-Razi argues that a prophet should present neither halam 
nor falsafa in affirming and explicating these truths. The style and 
approach of this first component in any effective prophecy should 
necessarily have two key features. 

Firstly, abstract and complex theological analysis and dialectic 
will provoke the audience to advance objections and counterargu- 
ments, leading to a descent into disputation and squabble. This 
would completely undermine the aim of prophecy, which, instead, 
relies on a balance between demonstrations (burhdn) and rhetorical 
(khatabi) arguments, which inculcate fear and desire (targhtb wa-tar- 
hib). For this reason, in all of his later works, al-RazI maintains that 
an effective soteriology will utilise a mixture of demonstrative and 


M45 Matalib, 8, 111-2; Tafstr, 17, 117. 

M6 Matalib, 8, 115-20; cf. 1, 60-4. This highlights a main difference between 
the theories of prophecy of al-Razi and Ibn Sina, who is influenced by al-Farabi’s 
emphasis on the socio-political aspect of prophecy. One of the main aims of the 
prophet, for Ibn Sina (Shifa’, Ilahiyyat, 2, 441-3; Isharat, 3, 226-7), is to provide 
laws that will maintain social order and wellbeing. For al-Razi, who, as we will 
see, is a socio-political pessimist, the prophet addresses purely social matters, of no 
immediate relevance to religion, only because they are unavoidable, not because 
their perfection is an end in itself. 
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rhetorical arguments, to the exclusion of dialectic (jadal), which may 
be left as a last resort. 

In the logic section of Sharh ‘Uyiin al-hikma, he compares rhetoric, 
dialectic and demonstration. Rhetoric, he argues, is more effective 
than demonstration on common people, who are persuaded by argu- 
ments that use widely-accepted (mashhiirat) and admitted (musallamat) 


premises,'*’ more so than by those based on a prion premises: 


The ignorance and misguidance of the denier of truth may reach such 
a level where he will not shy from denying certainties. Yet he will not 
be able to deny widely-accepted beliefs. For one who denies them will 
be, as it were, in conflict with most people in this world, which will 
make him vulnerable to sorts of detriment and calamity.'** 


Rhetorical discourse presupposes the listener’s constant and rever- 
ential acceptance of the orator’s words. However, if one uses the 
same sorts of premises to discusses opinions (al-gil wa-l-qal), he will 
become a dialectician and will compromise the halo of reverence 
associated with rhetoric.!*9 

Al-Razi thus argues that the art of rhetoric is superior to dialectic, 
since “dialectic persuades neither specialists nor common people, 
whereas rhetoric persuades common people”. Dialectic fails to per- 
suade common people for three reasons. (a) Dialectical deductions 
are subtle and beyond the minds of common people. (6) “When a 
common person becomes cornered by a dialectical deduction and 
unable to reply, he will explain that by his ignorance of the reply, 
not by the strength of the argument”. (c) The dialectician assumes 
a competitive and aggressive stance; therefore, “if one believes that 
another tries to subdue him and expose his weakness, he will be 
moved to refute him and not to be persuaded by him”. Al-Razi 
continues: 


Indeed, the arts that provide assent (grar) are demonstration and rheto- 
ric. Demonstration provides certainty for specialists. Rhetoric provides 
persuasion for common people. God, therefore, says: “Call unto the 
path of your Lord with wisdom (hikma) (1.e. demonstration) and kindly 
exhortation (maw‘iza hasana) (1.e. rhetoric) and argue (jadi) with them in 
the best manner”.!®° He mentions dialectic after these two arts, since 


47 On these premises, see: Ibn Sina, Isharat, 1, 289 ff. 
M8 Sharh ‘Uyin al-hikma, 1, 229. 

49 Sharh ‘Uyan al-hikma, 1, 225-6. 

150 Our. 16:125. 
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they aim at positive persuasion, whereas dialectic aims at refutation. 
The first two provide what should be (ma _yanbaghi), and the third is for 
the negation for what should not be [i.e. of opinions].!>! 


Al-Razi maintains that this method, which combines demonstration 
and rhetoric is exemplified in the content and literary style of the 
Quran. 

In the Matahb, he then explains the second feature of prophecy 
with respect to its cognitive component in a crucial passage, which 
deserves to be cited in full. This passage, in my view, is key towards 
fully appreciating the author’s exegetical approach in the Tafsir. 


It is inconceivable (/@ yqiiz) for the [prophet] to proclaim pure dean- 
thropomorphism (tanzth maha);'>? for the hearts of most people repulse 
from accepting such exposition. If it were proclaimed, it would cause 
the aversion (nafra) of most people from it. Rather, it will be necessary 
for him to explain that [God], most transcendent and high, is exalted 
above similitude to temporal things and resemblance to contingents—so 
He, exalted, says, “Naught is as His likeness”;!°? then, afterwards, He 
says, “He is the Subduer (al-Qahir) over His sérvants”:)5 “Unto Him 
good words ascend”;!*° and “The Beneficent is established on the 
Throne”.!°° He should prohibit them from investigating these defiles 
and from wading into these subtleties (daga@7iq), except for one who is 
highly intelligent and accomplished, since, by his profound intelligence, 
he will comprehend the realities of things. 

[The prophet] also shows to them man’s being a producer [of acts] 
and an agent, capable of both acting and omitting, and of both good 
and evil; and he does that to the maximum extent (balagha). For were 
he to present to them pure determinism,!*’ they would abandon it and 
not pay any attention to it. He also explains to them that although 
things are such, all is by God’s decree and determination (gada’ wa- 
gadar); so not even as much as an atom in the heavens and the earth 
will escape His knowledge and judgement. He then prohibits them, in 
the strongest terms, from wading into these subtleties; for the natures 
of most men are alien to these matters. 

In short, the best method to call people to servanthood to God is the 


5! Sharh ‘Uyan al-hikma, 1, 252-3. Cf. Ibn Rushd, Fasl al-magal, 45 ff. 
52 Notwithstanding, al-Razi maintains that exalting God above all aspects of 
similarity to created beings is, theologically, the correct position. Hence, Book 2 
of the Mafalib is devoted to tanzih (cf. Matalib, 8, 115). 
53 Qur. 42:11. 
54 Qur. 6:61. 
5° Qur. 35:10. 
56 Qur. 20:5. 
57 Reading ‘al-jabr’, instead of ‘al-khayr’. 
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method that was introduced by the master of all prophets, Muham- 
mad, peace be upon him. For he proclaims God’s greatness (ta‘zim) 
in all respects to the maximum extent, in a general, concise way (‘ala 
sabil al-ymal), and prohibits [men] from wading into details. So he 
presents, in affirming deanthropomorphism, His saying, “God is the 
Self-sufficient and you are the needy”.!°8 And if He is absolutely self- 
sufficient, it will be inconceivable that He be composite of parts; it 
follows that He is not spatial; therefore, it will be inconceivable that 
He exists in place and space. He also states, “Naught is as His like- 
ness”. If He were a body, His essence would have been similar to all 
bodies, since we maintain that all bodies are alike [in physicality]. He 
then provides many statements in affirmation (ihbat), and he does that 
to the maximum extent. This is necessary; for were He not to present 
such statements, He would not have established [God’s] existence for 
most people. 

Also, he goes to the maximum extent in establishing His knowing 
all objects of knowledge. So he says, “With Him are the keys of the 
unseen; none but He knows them”;!°9 and He says, “God knows that 
which every female bears and that of which the wombs fall short of 
completion”.!©° He then does not explain whether He knows by His 
essence or by [an attribute of] knowledge.!®! 

In many verses, He also explains that man is an agent, a knower, a 
producer, a creator and an effecter. He then shows in all other verses 
that all good and evil is from God, exalted. Yet He does not explain 
how these two contentions may be reconciled; rather, He made gen- 
eral (‘ala sabil al-ymal) belief in both obligatory. He also explains that 
nothing whatsoever escapes the decree of God, exalted, and His will, 
judgement and determination. He then explains that [God] neither 
wills nor performs wrongdoing, vainness or futility. 

Therefore, the method (¢aiqga) of our Prophet in his invitation (da‘wa) 
is to proclaim God’s greatness in all conceived respects, and to prohibit 
wading into explaining whether these respects conflict or not. For if we 
say, “Bad acts are of the agency of men, and are created by God”, we 
proclaim His greatness with respect to power, but we do not proclaim 
His greatness with respect to wisdom. And if we say, “They are not 
from God,” we proclaim His greatness with respect to wisdom, but 
we do not proclaim His greatness with respect to power. 

As for the Qur’an, it proclaims God’s greatness with respect to both 
power and wisdom together. Concerning the former He says, “Say, 


158 Qur. 47:38. 

159 Qur. 6:59. 

160 Our. 13:8. 

161 Which is a major problem in classical kalam. Cf. H. Wolfson, The Philosophy 
of the Kalam, 112 ff. 
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all is from God”,!®* and concerning the latter He says, “Whatever of 
good befalls you it is from God, and whatever of ill befalls you it 1s 
from thyself.”!°? He then prohibits people from wading into the inves- 
tigation of this conflict and eliminating it. Rather, what is obligatory 
upon common people (‘awamm) is absolute belief in proclaiming God’s 
greatness in both power and wisdom. So, in reality, what He states is 
most correct. For a universal invitation (da‘wa ‘amma) to God becomes 
effective only by this method.!** 


Therefore, for prophecy to be universal and all-encompassing, and 
to effectively transform as many people as possible, its approach 
should have the following main characteristics. (a) It should avoid 
explicating some subjects in unequivocal and formal theological 
terms, which will go beyond the mental capabilities of most men, 
who will find it highly problematic and repulsive. “Presenting pure 
deanthropomorphism to the public (jumhiir) is ineffective; therefore, 
it is necessary to appeal to a middle way between presenting anthro- 
pomorphism (tashbth) and presenting pure deanthropomorphism, 
so that [the prophet’s] message be accepted by the public”.!® (5) 
Revelation should have a holistic approach to the cognitive aspects 
of religious experience, by providing a comprehensive and simple 
expression of the main divine attributes, including power and wisdom. 
The believer should recognise all these attributes summarily, which 
will lead him to glorify God in all these respects. (c) ‘The prophetic 
message should then prohibit common people from ‘delving deeply’ 
into these theological defiles and subtleties, which would only cause 
confusion in their hearts and undermine their unquestioning accep- 
tance of the message. 

Having discussed the first main component of prophecy, which con- 
cerns belief, al-Razi then briefly explains the second main component 
of prophecy, viz. soteriology, which concerns the actual furthering 
of the theoretical and practical perfections of human beings.!°° As 
the majority of men need guidance (zshdd) to their good, prophecy 
will provide a detailed, tangible and practical path to the realisation 
of human perfection, mainly through acts of worship, both external 


162 Our. 4:78. 

163 Qur. 4:79. 

164 Matalib, 8, 116-8. 
165 Matalib, 8, 124-5. 
166 Matalib, 8, 119. 
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and internal. It should also present these within the framework of 
a law that makes the pursuit of perfection obligatory upon men. 
According to al-Razi, part of the mission of the prophet is to make 
belief in prophets and prophethood obligatory. 

As regards the third component of prophecy, al-Razi does not 
describe it in detail, but only mentions that it relates to eschatology. 
In the Ma‘alim, he contends that autonomous reason may only realise 
that the afterlife is conceivable, and that the only way to know of it 
and of what it involves with certainty is through revelation. !°” 

In the case of the message of Prophet Muhammad, al-R4zi refers 
to its approach as a whole, especially its cognitive concern, as the 
‘way (fariga) of our Prophet’, or the ‘way of the Quran’. He argues 
that if one examines the efficacy of various religions in perfecting 
humans, one will find the prophecy of Muhammad superior to other 
prophecies. !°° 

In his commentary on Ibn Sina’s ‘Uyin al-hikma, written in the 
same late period as the Mafalib, al-Razi underlines one of his main 
inspirations for his theory of the perfectionist efficacy of prophecy. He 
comments on Ibn Sina’s views on the definition of human perfection, 
the division of philosophy into practical and theoretical parts, and 
the division of practical philosophy into politics, economics (tadbir 
al-manzil) and ethics. He writes: 


The Shaykh says: “The principles (mabda’) for these three are received 
from the divine Law (al-sharé‘a al-ilahiyya), and their ultimate develop- 
ments are described by the divine Law. ...” 

Interpretation: ... The principles for these three sciences are received 
from the divine Law; for the objective (magqsid) of sending prophets 
to men is to guide men to the correct mode and most advantageous 
path of action. Since all possible forms of action are encompassed in 
these three sciences, it should be said that the prophets, on whom be 
peace, were only sent to indicate (ta‘7i/) the principles for these three 
sciences and to delineate their perfections.!°9 


Then, on theoretical philosophy and perfection, he writes: 


The Shaykh says: “The principles for these divisions of theoretical 
philosophy are received from the establishers of the divine religion 
(arbab al-milla al-ilahyya) through intimation (tanbih), and they may be 


167 Ma‘alim, 112. 
168 Matalib, 8, 121-2; cf. Ma‘alim, 103-4. 
169 Sharh ‘Uyan al-hikma, 2, 13-4. 
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acquired in their perfection by the rational faculty through argumen- 
tation (huja).” 

Interpretation: The Shaykh states that both the principles and the 
ultimate developments of the practical sciences are received from 
the establishers of revealed laws (arbab al-shara’). With regard to the 
principles of these theoretical sciences, he mentions that they too are 
received from the establishers of revealed laws, whereas their perfec- 
tions and ultimate developments are established by the rational faculty 
through argumentation. 

He describes the difference between the two in the work that he entitles 
the Adhawiyya. He says: The lawgiver is obligated to invite [people] 
to affirming the existence of God, exalted, His being transcendent 
(munazzah) over imperfections and faults, and His being attributed by 
the attributes of perfection and the aspects of majesty. As for God 
not being spatial, and not existing in location or position, these are 
not among what he has to explicate (asrth). For such topics are among 
those at which the wits of most men cannot arrive. Were he to invite 
people to that, it would repulse them from accepting his invitation 
(da‘wa). Undoubtedly, therefore, it is necessary for him to be content 
with that summary (mujmal) invitation. As for minute details, he should 
not explicate them, but should delegate (¢afwid) them to the minds of 
intelligent men. ...!7° 


According to al-R4zi, while revelation is the source for both the 
general principles and the details of the practical sciences, and con- 
sequently for the means to realising practical perfection, it is the 
source for only the initial stages of human theoretical perfection. 
Revelation should present a minimal and concise (mujmal) creed for 
men, which is necessary for their theoretical perfection, as well as 
‘pointers’ and ‘hints’ that turn their attention towards furthering 
their theological knowledge, without providing a comprehensive 
theology. Beyond these basic stages, theological knowledge may be 
acquired primarily by extra-revelatory means.!7! 

This stance contrasts sharply with the classical kalam approach to 
theology. Previous mutakallimiin viewed theological reflection (nazar) 
as a form of action, to which a ruling may apply, viz. obligatoriness 
(wujitb). Al-Razi describes this voluntarist view of theological knowl- 
edge and enquiry in the Muhassal: 


170 Sharh ‘Uyin al-hikma, 2, 19-21 (I made much use of Yahya Michot’s transla- 
tion of this passage, “A Mamliik Theologian’s Commentary on Avicenna’s Risdla 
Adhawwya’, 154); cf. Ibn Sina, Adhawiyya, 97-103; 110-3. On the theory of prophecy 
presented in the Adhawiyya, see Y. Michot, La Destinée de Vhomme, 30-43. 

'71 Cf. Ibn Sina, Shea’, Ilahiyyat, 2, 442-3; M. Marmura, “The Islamic Philoso- 
phers’ Conception of Islam”, 98-9. 
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The commonly-accepted explanation of the obligatoriness of rational 
reflection is [as follows]. Knowing God, exalted, is obligatory, and can 
only be attained through reflection. What is a basis for a categorical 
obligation, and falls within the capacity of the obligated agent (mukal- 
laf), 1s obligatory, as will be explained in the [science of] the principles 
of jurisprudence.!”* 


Having the correct creed is Legally obligatory, in the same way that 
performing certain acts is obligatory. According to classical Ash‘aris, 
this obligation stems purely from divine command, whereas the 
early al-Razi departs with this view in favour of a consequentialist 
notion of Legal obligation. The latter line of argument is used in 
the Muhassal: 


Problem: The obligatoriness of rational reflection is based on scripture, contra the 
Mu‘tazila and some Shafit and Hanafi fagaha’. Our evidence is: [1] [God’s] 
saying, “We would not punish until we had sent a messenger”.!’9 [2] 
Since the basis of obligation is [afterlife] reward and punishment, and 
since none of God’s acts can be [morally] bad, the mind alone will 
be unable to make conclusive judgements with respect to [afterlife] 
reward and punishment. Thus, it will not be possible to arrive [by 
autonomous reason] at the obligatoriness [of reflection].!”*4 


In classical kalam and classical theology generally, theological knowl- 
edge is necessary in as much as it is incumbent upon men to know 
certain things about God and His relation to His creation. He is 
worshiped fully only when this knowledge (or belief) is combined to 
correct action. This stance was the main motive for the compilation 
of creeds (‘agida). As such, the main function of Revelation, as far as 
believers are concerned, is to communicate knowledge of the correct 
creed and practice to which humans ought to adhere. Revelation acts 
as a primary source for all types of theological knowledge, except 
what is required for proving the veracity of Revelation itself. The 
problem that all theologians had to deal with was to harmonise what 
seem to be conflicting theological assertions in revealed texts. Most 
mutakallimiin choose to interpret some statements metaphorically 
(ta’wil). However, in his later works, al-R4zi maintains that theological 
statements in revealed texts provide only a minimal theology, since 
their primary purpose is soteriological, rather than epistemic. 


172 Muhassal, 130. 
™3 Qur. 17:15; cf. Qur. 10:101, which al-Razi cites elsewhere. 
'™4 Muhassal, 134. Cf. al-Tiifi, Dar’, 98. 
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According to al-Razi, the perfectionist concern of religion, which is 
its central and ultimate objective, is constant throughout the history 
of revealed religion. Therefore, this dimension in each particular 
prophecy is never abrogated by a subsequent one. He describes 
this concern as being related to both the proclamation of the great- 
ness (¢a‘zim) of the nature and stature (amr) of God and compassion 
(shafaqga) towards His creatures, which, elsewhere, he explains as 
referring to the perfecting of the theoretical and practical faculties 
of the soul, respectively.'’° Apart from this essential concern, other 
features of a revealed religion are contextual (wad), and may be 
abrogated by a subsequent revelation according to changing histori- 
cal circumstances. !7° 

Significantly, after presenting his later theory of prophecy, al-Razi 
totally rejects a crucial part of Ibn Sina’s theory, viz. his psychologi- 
cal explanation of revelation .!77 


15 Matalib, 7, 230; Tafsir, 12, 53-4; 20, 104; Lawami‘, 170. He often mentions 
that ta‘zim and shafaga are specified in a hadith, which I have been unable to find. 
Instead, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaylant (d. 561/1166) (Fath, 106) cites it as a non-Prophetic 
aphorism: “Good les entirely in two words: al-ta‘zim li-amr Allah ‘azza wa-jalla, 
wa-l-shafaqati ‘ala khalqih”. Al-Razi writes that all things should be viewed as God’s 
creatures and as signs for His oneness and greatness, and should consequently be 
given due respect. Living creatures, which experience benefit and harm, should 
be treated with great compassion, e.g. through filial piety and enjoining good and 
forbidding evil (Tafsir, 15, 24). 

1% Matalib, 8, 124. Cf. al-Mawardi, A‘lam al-nubuwwa, 52. Al-Razi replies by 
this to an argument against the possibility of prophecy, made from the same per- 
fectionist notion of the human good that he uses to justify religion: assuming that 
revealed religion aims to serve human perfection, one religion’s abrogation of a 
previous one is unjustifiable. For the later religion will abrogate either the perfec- 
tionist aspects of the previous one, thereby contradicting its purpose, or inessential 
details, in which case great harms will follow from frivolous differences (Matalib, 
8, 87-9). Al-Razi also accepts the traditional justification for abrogation from the 
corruption of previous religions (Matalib, 8, 121—2; cf. Ma‘alim, 103-4). 

"7 Matalib, 8, 127-37. Thus, revelation is not a consequence of the psychologi- 
cal faculties of the prophet, but depends on his hearing God’s speech directly, or 
receiving it via Gabriel, who acts as an intermediary (Matalib, 7, 389-9; 7, 421). 
In contrast to Ibn Sina’s theory, whereby the imagery that appears in scriptural 
texts stems partly from the prophet’s faculty of imagination in its interaction with 
the Active Intellect and the heavenly souls, and partly from the prophet’s own 
judgement and manipulation of the form and content of scripture, al-Razi consid- 
ers both the form and content of scripture as completely divine. Gabriel receives 
Qw/anic revelation in exactly the same form he communicates to the Prophet 
(Tafsir, 27, 188). Cf. Tafstr, 2, 32: “Gabriel heard God’s speech in the heavens, and 
brought it down unto the Prophet. ... If it is said, “How did Gabriel hear God’s 
speech, when His speech, according to you, is of neither letters nor sounds?” we 
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Before concluding the present chapter, we should consider how 
this perfectionism in al-Razi’s later thought relates to his conse- 
quentialist ethics at the normative level. Already, in the beginning 
of this chapter, we saw how he explains the relation between these 
two teleological stances at the metaethical level. 

Al-Razi does not develop a unified normative discipline that com- 
bines the different normative stances that he considers to be valid, 
nor does he present comprehensive guidelines as to how these may 
be applied consistently and systematically. The relation between usil 
al-figh, which represents his normative ethics of action (including the 
general consequentialist stance), and both akhlag and riyada, which 
represent his ethics of character, remains on the whole unclear. The 
following is a brief interpretation of how the different normative 
stances in al-Razi’s later thought relate to each other. 

It is first of all clear that (in sharp contrast with al-Farabi) he 
considers the perfectionist stance to pertain exclusively to the private 
realm. Thus, the furthering of human perfection is the objective of 
the disciplines of rzydda and akhlag, but cannot be an objective for the 
art of politics. As we will see, this owes partly to the great pessimism 
with which al-Razi regards man’s socio-political condition. 

It is also clear from the foregoing that he analyses prophecy from 
a teleological standpoint: he considers Revelation to serve more than 
one main function, including a perfectionist purpose. He outlines 
a Sufi-inspired soteriology, in which the Law (sharia) is the initial 
stage, aimed at “purifying the exteriors of people from what should 
not be (mda la _yanbaghi)”; then the spiritual path (fariqa) is a more 
advanced stage aimed at “purifying souls from corrupt beliefs and 
vile traits”; the realisation of truth (haqiqa) 1s the stage of theoretical 
perfection in which truth manifests in the hearts of spiritual men; 
and prophecy (nubuwwa) is a stage reserved for the elect few, in 
which the soul becomes absolutely perfect such that it may perfect 
those imperfect.!7® 


say, it could be that God created, for him, a hearing for His speech and provided 
him with an ability to express that eternal speech. Or it could be that God cre- 
ated, in the Preserved Tablet, a writing in the exact composition [of the Quran], 
which Gabriel then read and memorised. Or it could be that God created distinct 
sounds, in this exact composition, which Gabriel then received, and that He then 
created for him necessary knowledge that this is the expression of the meaning of 
that eternal speech.” 
18 Tafsir, 17, 117. 
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Yet, alongside serving the other-worldly and spiritual end of man 
(din), Revealed Law also serves matters of this-worldly concern (dunyd), 
which relate to the advantage and wellbeing of both the individual 
and the external world, especially society. Alongside Revealed Law, 
the more general normative consequentialist ethics (especially as 
embodied in the principle of unrestricted interest) will also apply to 
both these worldly, mundane spheres: the private and the public. 


Table. How the main normative approaches (columns) apply to the private and 
public spheres. 





Consequentialism (mundane, _Perfectionism (supra-mundane, 





physical wellbeing) spiritual wellbeing) 
— Revelation: serves the — Revelation (shar¥‘a, Quran). 
Private sphere wellbeing of the individual — Practical ethics (akhlaq). 
in this world and the — Rational reflection (nazar). 
hereafter. — Spiritual discipline (yada). 

— Extra-revelatory All serve to perfect the 
consequentialist ethics: individual both theoretically and 
serves this-worldly private _ practically. 
wellbeing. 


— Revelation: serves worldly 
Public sphere public wellbeing.'79 —— 
— Utilitarian politics: serves 
public stability and 
wellbeing. !8° 





"9 See p. 177 infra. 
180 See p. 176-7 ff. infra. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


AL-RAZI’S LATER PESSIMISM: 
COMMENTARY ON RISALAT DHAMM AL-LADHDHAT 


The science of character (“lm al-akhlaqg) concerns both the human 
soul’s attribute of power and the sensory appetites of eating and 
coition: aspects of the soul’s association with the physical world, 
including the physical body and the external world. On the other 
hand, the soul’s attribute of knowledge is perfectible by the theologi- 
cal sciences and spiritual discipline. 

In his main book on practical ethics, Aztab al-Nafs wa-l-riih, al-Razi 
discusses two types of moral ‘therapy’: (a) ‘contemplative’ therapy, 
which involves descriptions of human vices and reasons for why 
they ought to be replaced with virtues, as well as prescriptions of 
a contemplative, intellectual nature; and (6) practical therapy, con- 
sisting of practical prescriptions. This stance represents a form of 
moral optimism: morality is based on a rational science, and moral 
perfection is humanly achievable. Al-Razi, of course, was likewise 
an epistemological optimist, as he maintained that metaphysical 
knowledge is humanly attainable through the exercise of rational 
reflection. 

However, in a later ethical work, Risalat Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya 
(Censure of the Pleasures of This World), written in 604/1208 towards 
the end of al-Razi’s life, a very different stance emerges. This work 
(which is brought to attention and published for the first time in 
the present volume) consists of three sections, relating to pleasures 
experienced in the main faculties of perception in man: (a) sensory 
(fisst) pleasure, corresponding mainly to the physical appetites of 
eating and coition; (b) imaginative (khayali) pleasure, corresponding 
to the pursuit of rule (77’asa) and social status (jah); and (c) intellectual 
(agli) pleasure, corresponding to intellectual pursuit. Normally, the 
first two are the chief domain of the science of character; the last is 
served ultimately by theological and philosophical learning. How- 
ever, in Dhamm al-ladhdhat, al-Razi’s stance in this regard is radically 
different. For not only does he offer no prescriptive moral therapies 
with respect to the first two forms of human activity, he argues that 
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they present utterly irresolvable moral dilemmas and that intellectual 
pursuit inevitably culminates in stalemate. ‘This work underscores a 
pronounced moral and epistemological pessimism in the later stage 
of his career. As we will see towards the end of the present chapter, 
al-R&zi appears to propose an alternative soteriology, which empha- 
sises spiritual discipline and guidance through the Qur’an. 

Dhamm al-ladhdhat 1s, first and foremost, a moral, rather than a 
theoretical, text written in response to a question put to the author 
by someone who is unknown to us. This character is reflected in the 
style and the forms of argument used, which often appear rhetorical.! 
Nonetheless, as we will see, the integrity of the main contentions in 
the work is not compromised. In what follows, we will examine the 
views presented in this text, as well as their fuller and wider theoreti- 
cal background in al-R4zi’s thought generally. 


The Nature and Extent of Sensory Pleasure and Pain 


Al-R4zi starts the section on sensory pleasures in Dhamm al-ladhdhat 
by recalling the premise that human action is produced by either of 
two primary motives: the averting of pain and the seeking of pleasure 
(no mention of perfection is made here). However, he adds, pleasure 
is in fact marginal in the overall human sensory experience, since 
most of the time man is preoccupied with averting pains. ‘Though 
garments and houses protect humans from a variety of harms, they 
form little more than ‘lesser evils’, since in themselves they are sources 
for pain and discomfort (e.g. by the garment’s weight), rather than 
pleasure or benefit. They are akin to foul-tasting medicines taken 
to remedy illnesses. 

Of all human sensory activity, only eating and coition seem to 
produce real pleasure. Al-R4zi thus makes these two bodily functions 
the focus of this section, informing the reader from the start that 
he aims to draw attention “to the vileness, baseness, degradation, 
and similitude to ignoble beasts that they involve”. He writes that 
the justification that poets and orators advance for this assessment 
may be summarised in three basic points: (a) these pleasures are 


' By contrast, al-Nafs wa-l-rih (3) is “a book on the science of character, written 
in a demonstrative, apodictic method, rather than a rhetorical, persuasive style”. 
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transient and (b) inextricably mixed with pains and detriments, and 
(c) vile people have a greater share of them than virtuous people. 
However, he notes, this reasoning presumes that though they ought 
to be avoided for these accidental features, these pleasures are essen- 
tially good.? 

By contrast, the falasifa argue that sensory pleasures are inherently 
contrary to the human good and human happiness. In this regard, 
two distinct propositions are advanced: (a) that these pleasures are 
real, but essentially base; and (6) that they are not real, but are mere 
relief from pain. 

As mentioned, al-Razi considers the former proposition and argu- 
ments for it to be rhetorical.’ And, indeed, many of the arguments 
he lists are akin to the three he attributes to poets and orators.* For 
example, he cites the inductive argument that observation shows 
that all people hallow ascetics and despise indulgent pleasure-seekers, 
which will indicate that human primordial nature (fifra) attests to the 
baseness of these pleasures.° Other arguments emphasise that the 
physical pains and ailments that result from eating and coition are 
severe, numerous, long-lasting and often spread in more than one 
organ in the human body. By contrast, the pleasure experienced in 
eating decreases sharply after the first morsel or two, whereas coital 
pleasure occurs only during orgasm, which is “as though an instant 
(al-an alladhi la_yangasimu)”.° And so forth; many of these arguments 
are commonplace.’ 

In what follows, we shall focus on the latter, possibly demonstrative 
proposition, that sensory pleasures, “thought to be [real] pleasures, 
are actually not pleasures, but little more than relief from pain”.® 
Al-Razi argues that the experience of sensory pleasure presupposes 
the existence of prior needs (haa) and appetites (shahwa). Thus, if 
one were to offer jewellery to a dog and a bone to a man, neither 
would find pleasure in the object offered, since neither would have 


2 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 6. 

3 See p. 61 supra. 

* Cf. Nafs, 88-107; Matalib, 7, 297-302. 

5 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 11. This is an argument from widely-accepted beliefs, which 
al-R4zi will consider to be non-demonstrative, but rhetorical (cf. p. 88 ff. supra). 

5 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 13. 

7 Gf p. 122 supra. 

8 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 6. 
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desire for it. Also, the greater the hunger, or the longer the period 
of abstinence from coition, the greater the pleasure experienced at 
gratification—which indicates that the extent of pleasure depends 
on the extent of the preceding urge.’ 

Yet, other parts of the text seem non-committal with respect to 
this view; e.g. the statement, “These states are either not pleasures, 
or, if they are pleasures, they are extremely base and most vile”.!° 
It is not entirely clear in Dhamm al-ladhdhat to what extent al-R4zz is 
committed to the view that pleasure is unreal. This ambiguity appears 
to stem from the rhetorical style of this moral text, which was written 
with a view to persuade the reader into shunning sensory pleasures, 
rather than to analyse the nature of pleasure as such. 

In any case, al-Razi concludes this section by stating the global, 
‘quantitative’ assessment that pain is predominant in this world, 
which is closely related to his ‘qualitative’ view on the nature of 
pleasure and pain. He writes: “What prevail over the people of this 
world are anguish, affliction and grief, whereas pleasure and good 
are very rare”.!! 

But does al-R4zi truly adhere to such a pessimistic stance, or is it 
merely a ploy that largely serves the rhetorical purpose of a moral 
text? It will be instructive to explore his treatment of these themes, 
viz. the nature and extent of pleasure and pain, in his philosophical 
works, which lie at the background of Dkamm al-ladhdhat. 


The Nature of Pleasure and Pain 


In the Mabahith and the Mulakhkhas—two relatively early falsaft 
works—al-R4zi opens the section on pleasure and pain by quo- 
ting Abi Bakr al-R4zi’s definitions of pleasure as “departure (khurijj) 
from an unnatural state” (1.e. towards the natural state), and pain 
as “departure from a natural state”.!* The only two possibilities, 
therefore, are the natural state, which is neutral, and unnatural 
states, which are comparatively bad. But there cannot be a state 
superior to the natural state. From this, Abt Bakr al-R4zi arrives at 
the view that “pleasure is nothing but relief from pain; and there is 


9 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 6-7; cf. Tafsir, 18, 219. 

10 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 11. 

'! Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 15. 

'2 Mabahith, 1, 387. Cf. Lenn Goodman, “R4azi’s Psychology”, 31 ff. 
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not a pleasure that occurs but after a pain”,'’ a view that he also 


attributes to Plato.'+ Al-Razi reports: 


Some deny the existence of pleasure, viz. Muhammad Ibn Zakariyya 
al-Razi. He claims that the reality of pleasure is nothing but the nega- 
tion of pain. Thus, the reality of the pleasure found in eating is nothing 
but the negation of the pain of hunger; and the reality of the pleasure 
found in drinking is nothing but the negation of the pain of thirst. ... 
Most falasifa and mutakallimin reject this claim.!° 


In the Mabahith and the Mulakhkhas, he rejects this view and cites 
examples of pleasures that cannot be explained in terms of a return 
to a natural state from a previous unnatural state, thus appearing to 
be real. One such instance is the enjoyment of a pleasant sight that 
one does not conceive of beforehand, which, he argues, contradicts 
the claim that pleasure from sight is due to the negation of the pain 
of longing.'° The change in the state, al-Razi argues, is in fact only 
accidental to pleasure, rather than essential. 

He then turns to Ibn Sma’s definitions of pleasure as “perceiv- 
ing what is agreeable (idrak al-mula@im)”, which is the realisation of 
perfection in an aspect of the perceiver, and pain as “perceiving 
what is disagreeable (mun@fi)’.!’ However, is pleasure this type of 
perception, or a product thereof (which, he notes, is suggested by 
Ibn Sina in at least one place)?!® Al-Razi argues for the latter view: 
“We perceive, in the acts of eating, drinking and coition, a specific 
state that is distinct from all other psychological states”, the same 
being true of the perception of pain.!9 Therefore, as sensory percep- 
tions (hisstyyal), 

... the essences of pleasure and pain are perceived as a prion, self-evident 


conceptions (tasawwur awwalt badthi). Indeed, conceiving them is among 
the clearest, most evident and most incontrovertible cognitions. But 


3 Abia Bakr al-Razi, extracts from Kitab al-ladhdha in Rasa’il, 148. 
* Abi Bakr al-Razi, Shukiik ‘ala Jalinis, 17. On the Platonic background to this 
view, see M. Fakhry, Ethical Theories, 72-3. 
> Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 80; cf. Matalib, 4, 417. 
® However, Abi Bakr al-Razi (Rasa, 155) argues that looking at unattractive 
faces produces boredom and thus a departure from the natural state. Seeing a 
pleasant face afterwards will only relieve that pain. 
7 Cf. Ibn Sina, Shifa’, Lahiyyat, 2, 369; 2, 424. 
8 Cf. Ibn Sina, Al-Adwiya al-qalbiyya, 228-9. 
9 Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 88-9. 
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the purpose of definition and description is to define what is obscure 
with what is clear.?° 


Just as statements of assertion (tasdiq) relating to one’s sensory experi- 
ences do not require demonstration, the conceptions (tasazwzwur) they 
involve do not require definition. Hence, the essences of pleasure 
and pain are known without definition.?! 


Every rational being, indeed every sense-perceptive being (hassas), per- 
ceives [pleasure and pain] in oneself and, necessarily, differentiates 
between both and between these and other things. What is so is inde- 
finable. This shows that the view of those who maintain pleasure to be 
the perception of what is agreeable, and pain the perception of what is 


disagreeable, is false. For the conceptions ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain’ are more 


evident than the conceptions ‘agreeability’ and ‘disagreeability’.?? 


Al-Razi also cites medical evidence, which shows that though some 
physical ailments are sensed by the individual, they do not produce 
pain. This indicates that pain is not simply the perception of an 
unnatural state, and that the latter is not even a sufficient condi- 
tion for pain. 


Objections to Neoplatonist Theodicy 


Discussions of the nature of pleasure and pain are often pertinent 
to more macro-level questions regarding cosmogony, the problem 
of evil and the assessment of human existence as a whole. Perhaps 
the most striking example of such a link can be seen in Abt Bakr 
al-Razi’s conclusion that evil is prevalent in this world, which fol- 
lows from his notion that pleasure is purely relief from pain. This 
conclusion is not expressed clearly in any of his surviving works, 
but is reported in the following hostile account by Maimonides (d. 


601/1204): 


[He] has written a famous book, which he has entitled [the Iahiyyat]. 
He filled it with the enormity of his ravings and his ignorant notions. 
Among them there is a notion that he has thought up, namely, that 
there is more evil than good in what exists; if you compare man’s 
wellbeing and his pleasures in the time span of his wellbeing with the 
pains, the heavy sufferings, the infirmities, the paralytic afflictions, the 


20 Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 89. 
21 Mabahith, 1, 388-9. 
22° Mulakhkhas, fol. 161a. 
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wretchedness, the sorrows, and the calamities that befall him, you find 
that his existence—he means the existence of man—is a punishment 
and a great evil inflicted upon him. He began to support this opinion 
by inductively examining these misfortunes.”? 


Abt Bakr al-Razi advances a theodicy that justifies this state of 
affairs, to which we return further below in this section. We shall 
first examine al-R&zi’s chief concern, which is Neoplatonist theodicy, 
particularly as advanced by Ibn Sina.?4 

The existence of evil in this world, which emanates from the First 
Cause, which is absolutely good and whose effect should also be 
good, constitutes a serious problem to Neoplatonist cosmogony. Ibn 
Sina tries to diminish the reality and amount of evil in the physical 
world (which he considers to be the best of all possible worlds) and 
the cosmos as a whole: he contends that it only appears in the sub- 
lunar world and only affects individuals for limited periods rather 
than whole species perpetually. He also distinguishes between what 
is evil essentially and what is evil accidentally. The former type 
consists of imperfections in entities (e.g. the absence of sight, life or 
knowledge in a human being) and is hence fundamentally non-exis- 
tent. Accidental evils include acts and events produced by qualities 
that constitute perfections in their agents or causes (e.g. the quality 
of burning in fire), and that accidentally cause harm to some other 
beings, though on the whole their good outweighs their harm. If the 
entity harmed has perception, it may perceive the harm it receives; 
and this perception will be its experience of pain. 

According to Ibn Sina, the qualities that may cause harm to some 
entities accidentally are brought into being for the sake of their serving 
the greater overall good: the cosmic order. Not to bring them into 
being would constitute a greater evil than the evil they may cause 


3 Maimonides, Guide, 3, 443 (Pines’s translation); cf. Aba’ Bakr al-Razi, Rasa’il, 
179-80; al-Ijt, Mawaqif, 5, 137; Ibn Taymiyya, Majmi‘, 6, 308. In a section on Abii 
Bakr al-Razi’s cosmogony, al-R4zi quotes him stating that the world is ‘full’ of evils 
(Matalib, 4, 409; 4, 413). 

24 Mabahith, 2, 519-23; Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 78 ff. Cf. Ibn Sina, Shifa’, [lahiyyat, 2, 
355-6; 2, 414-22; Naat, 320-6; Isharat, 3, 299 ff.; Ikhwan al-Safa, Rasa’il, 4, 10-8; 
cf. Shams Inati, Jbn Sind’s Theodicy, 65 ff. Anyone who reads al-Razi’s account of 
Ibn Sina’s theodicy in the Madbahith will conclude that he completely accepts it, 
except that the last few lines hint at a different stance, and refer the reader to 
earlier discussions of whether God is a necessitating cause or a voluntary agent (cf. 
citation from the Mulakhkhas, p. 167-8 infra). 
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accidentally. And while an absolutely good being exists (viz. God), 
purely, or predominantly, evil beings are inconceivable. This appeals 
to the Neoplatonic doctrine that existence is good, and non-existence 
evil; as such, a thing cannot, at once, exist and be purely evil. 

For Ibn Sima, therefore, evil may be abundant, yet it is unpre- 
vailing (agalli), rather than predominant (akthari), in the entirety of 
being.*? Or, as al-Razi reports, “evil is unprevailing (maghlab) and 
good is predominant (ghalib)”. 

In refuting this theodicy, al-Razi starts by objecting to the Neo- 
platonic association between good and existence, and between evil 
and non-existence. He writes in the Mulakhkhas: 


On that the Existent is Good, and the Non-Existent Evil. This is a generally- 
accepted (mashhitra maqbila) premise, which I have found no one support 
with a demonstration. Instead, they are only content with relying on 
an example; viz. killing is not evil in so far as it is produced by the 
agency of a killer, or by virtue of the weapon being injurious, or the 
killed person’s limb being susceptible to injury, but by virtue of the 
departure of life from the body; therefore, only this negation is evil, 
whereas all other, real aspects are good. You know that examples are 
insufficient in establishing scientific premises.”° 


Al-Razi completely dismisses Ibn Sina’s ontological notion of good 
and evil, which many others accept uncritically. What do ‘good’ 
and ‘evil’, he argues, mean in the propositions, “Good is existence’ 
and ‘Evil is non-existence’? If ‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’ are 
predicates in these propositions (rather than simply explanatory of 
what ‘good’ and ‘evil’ mean), then the conceptions of their subjects, 
viz. ‘good’ and ‘evil’, will be required. Yet, al-Razi argues, Ibn Sina 
fails to define them.?’ Also, in his commentary on ‘Uyan al-hikma, we 
find the following argument that highlights a similar failing: 


Minds and hearts become perplexed by the abundance of pain they 
witness in this world. The justification that the falasifa advance for 
this is that pleasure and benefit are more [widespread] than pain and 
harm, and that this minor amount of pain occurs because it is impos- 
sible to realise those preponderant benefits except with these minor 
harms. They say: “Omitting a great good for the sake of a little evil 
is a great evil”. 

[But this is] a proposition, in which the subject is ‘omitting a great 


°5 Ibn Sina, Naat, 326. Cf. Y. Michot, La destinée de Vhomme, 63-4. 
26 Mulakhkhas, fol. 89a. 
27 Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 79-80. 
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good for the sake of a little evil’, and the predicate is ‘a great evil’. 
If, by ‘a great evil’, which is the predicate, [they] mean ‘omitting a 
great good’, the predicate of the proposition will be identical to its 
subject—which makes the statement meaningless. Or, if [they] mean, 
by ‘great evil’, ‘great pain’, then this statement will mean ‘Omitting a 
great good for the sake of a little evil is a great pain’. However, this 
is obviously absurd; for had these things not existed, pain, pleasure, 
evil and happiness would not have occurred.”° 


In the Mulakhkhas, Ibn Sina’s views and arguments in this regard 
are described as ‘nonsense’ (¢@mmadt, lit. calamities).°9 

One may wonder, however, whether this refutation does not come 
into conflict with al-Razi’s own definition of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ in terms 
of essential perfection and imperfection. This does not seem to be the 
case; for, as we saw, he does accept a perfectionist definition of value, 
but only one that takes the human perceiver as its primary reference 
point, with respect to the perception of either a subjective aspect of 
perfection, or an objective aspect of perfection in an external entity. 
To say that the courage of a given epic hero is ‘good’ only refers to 
the perceiver’s love of, and attraction to, this quality as an aspect of 
perfection, but not to this quality being somehow intrinsically good, 
e.g. in an ontological sense, irrespective of any perceiver. Yet, for 
al-Razi, even subjective perfection is not at issue in the problem of 
evil. Instead, he appeals to his other notion of good and bad in terms 
of the experiences of pleasure and pain. He writes: 


In generally-accepted convention (al-‘urf al-‘amm al-mashhiir), what people 
mean by the expression ‘evil’ (sharr) 1s ‘pain and what leads to it’. And it 
is known immediately that pain is real (wujiidi}—this 1s not disputed by 
sensible men. Indeed, some even claim that pleasure is the mere relief 
from pain; so they consider it unreal. This being the case, it becomes 
evident that what people mean by the word ‘evil’ is real, whereas ‘good’ 
may refer to the non-existence of pain, ... or to pleasure.”° 


By affirming what ‘good’ and ‘evil’ mean in ordinary language, al- 
Razi counters Ibn Sina’s ontological and cosmological theodicy with 
the very human experience of suffering. This is what “minds and 
hearts become perplexed by”, and consequently what any attempted 
theodicy ought to address. Ibn Sina’s theodicy merely circumvents 
the real problem of evil. 


28 Sharh ‘Uyan al-hikma, 2, 79-81; cf. 3, 131-2. 
29 Mulakhkhas, fol. 350b. 
30 Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 80; cf. Mulakhkhas, fol. 350a. 
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Al-Razi, therefore, wonders why Ibn Sina attempts a theodicy in 
the first place, given that he is not a moral realist and that he does 
not consider the Creator to be a voluntary agent, in which case He 
cannot be morally responsible for His acts.°! His introduction of the 
terms ‘good’ and ‘evil’ into the context of ontology is superfluous 
(fudil) and inapt. Instead, he should have left the attempt to justify 
evil in this world to those for whom it is a real problem, since they 
adhere to these two doctrines, particularly the Mu‘tazila. 

Now, on pain, Ibn Sina writes, rather ambiguously, that “though 
pains and grief are real properties, rather than unreal (‘adam), they 
seem to be in the same situation as (¢atba‘u) non-existent things and 
imperfections”.** He recognises that pain, as a psychological percep- 
tion, is real. Yet it is a perception of something unreal, viz. imperfec- 
tion, and should thus be treated effectively as another unreal evil. 
Alternatively, he could have intended to say that, though real, pain 
should in the final analysis be treated as a mere imperfection in 
man. In either case, Ibn Sina makes a very cursory dismissal of pain, 
and disregards the individual’s experience of suffering. Instead, he 
approaches theodicy with a purely ontological conception of evil.°% 

By contrast, al-Razi affirms the reality of pain, as a real, simple 
and primary perception, which is recognised immediately and can- 
not be explained away. Having made a clear distinction between 
the perception of pain and the perception of its objective cause (e.g. 
injury in the body of the experient of pain), al-Razi highlights the 
subjective experience of suffering, which is brushed aside in Ibn 
Sina’s ontological analysis. Moreover, for al-R&zi, pleasure and pain 
define the most fundamental conceptions of good and evil. And it is 
this subjective experience of pain, rather than the objective imper- 
fection perceived, that is evil and that any theodicy should attempt 
to justify.>* 

Al-R4zi goes further than defining evil in terms of pain, to contend- 


31 Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 78-9. 

32 Ibn Sina, Najat, 323; Shifa’, Mlahiyyat, 2, 419. 

33 Cf. Ibn Sina, Al-Ishara ila fasad ‘ilm ahkam al-nujiim, 10 FF. 

34 This criticism became influential after al-Razt. Al-Shirazi (d. 1050/1640) 
(Htkma, 7,62—7) cites al-Dawwani (d. 908/1502) arguing that the existence of pain 
contradicts the view that evil is non-existent. Al-Shirazi defends Ibn Sina’s defini- 
tion of pain as ‘perceiving the disagreeable’ and argues that pain is nevertheless 
unreal, since it is an instance of knowledge by presence (‘am hudiii) with its object 
being unreal. 
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ing that evil is indeed prevalent in this world. The view is presented 
most definitively in Sharh al-Isharat, which al-Razi considers to contain 
his most comprehensive refutation of Neoplatonic theodicy.*° In 
comparison to his earlier works, the Mabahith and the Mulakhkhas, 
he here seems more favourable to Abii Bakr al-R4zi’s denial of the 
reality of pleasure, though he does not accept it. He writes that 
even if it is conceded that pleasure can be real, observation shows 
that most pleasures are unreal and that real pleasures are extremely 
rare, whereas all pains are real. As does Abt: Bakr al-Razi before 
him, al-Razi argues from particular empirical examples from daily 
human experience.*° Health is merely the absence of physical ail- 
ments and pain, and is, therefore, not pleasurable. Eating, drinking, 
coition, wearing garments, dwelling in houses, and experiencing 
a cooling breeze on a warm day, are not pleasurable, but merely 
alleviate the pains of hunger, thirst, coital desire, cold and heat, 
respectively. He adds: 


What is prevalent over the conditions of men is either pain or the 
relief from pain, whereas the occurring pleasure, which is an existent 
phenomenon (kayfiyya wujiidiyya) other than the negation of pain, is 
extremely rare, as if a drop in an ocean, such as finding pleasure in a 
sight, sound, etc. that is unknown before being perceived. As for pains, 
they are untold, though some are extremely severe, such as illnesses, 
while others are mild, which are things that one is preoccupied with 
most of his time, such as afflictions, anxieties, fear, dread, shyness, anger, 
pains that occur at hunger, thirst, working in trades and professions, 
smelling pungent smells, meeting imbeciles, seeing odious sights, the 
harms caused by flies, flees, lice and ants, as well as all other things 
that are too numerous to recount. 

If it is proven that pains are preponderant (ghalib) and that real 
pleasures are unprevailing (maghlub), and if those few pleasures were 
the purpose of creation and existentiation, then, given the Creator’s 
knowledge of the occurrence of numerous pains, ... the prevalent evil 
would be for the sake of an unprevailing good. It becomes evident 
that what [the falasifa] claim, viz. that good is preponderant in this 
world, is false. Let it not be said that though disease 1s widespread, 
health is prevalent. For we will say that we have shown that health 
is a non-existent state (hala ‘adamiyya), which is man’s being free from 


35 Therefore, he omits the discussion in the Muhassal (478) and simply refers 
the reader to Sharh al-Isharat. 

36 Cf. Maimonides’ citation, p. 160-1 supra. On this kind of argument against 
optimism, cf. Eric Ormsby, Theodicy, 9 ff. 
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both pleasure and pain. ... Therefore, remaining in non-existence is 


=> ¢ 


preferable (al-baqa’ ‘ala |-‘adam awla).>’ 


In the Jsharat, Ibn Sma also considers evil in human nature, having 
explained evil generally. Why are humans predominantly ignorant 
and under the sway of desire and irascibility? He argues that humans 
fall into three main groups: (a) those who are advanced theoretically 
and morally, and will experience great happiness in the hereaf- 
ter; (6) those who are not advanced in these respects, but are in a 
mediocre state, and who will have a neutral outcome (salama) where 
they may experience some happiness in the hereafter; and (c) those 
who possess evil traits and will experience misery in the hereafter. 
While the two extremes are rare, most humans fall into the second 
group.*® If we consider the first two groups, who will be saved (najat) 
from torment, we will find that they constitute the overwhelming 
majority of people. Therefore, for Ibn Sina, evil in human nature, 
too, is unprevailing. 

However, al-Razi argues that, as with physical health, the ‘neutral 
state’ denotes the absence of both pain and pleasure, and, as such, 
is not good in itself and cannot justify creation. Yet, he continues, 
even if this justification is conceded, Ibn Sina’s quantitative prem- 
ise cannot be. For while it is the case that most human souls are 
devoid of both true and false opinions, most are not morally neutral, 
but characterised with a wide range of moral vices, such as desire, 
irascibility, and attachment to wealth, material things and status. 


37 Sharh al-Isharat, 280-1; cf. Arba‘in, 294-5. This view is echoed in various 
places in al-Razi’s writings; e.g. Tafsir, 19, 71 (meter: fawil): 


I behold the scenes of this perishing world, 
Intertwined with dreads and sorrows; 

Its goods, as if frightening dreams, 

Its evils, on men, perpetual and thorough. 


Cf. Tafsir, 17, 118: 


Physical pleasures do not last. So the greater the pleasure found in them, the 
greater and more severe the sorrows that result from the fear of their negation. 
Al-Mai‘arri [Sagt al-zand, 51 (meter: khafif)| thus said: “Indeed, grief at the hour 
of death is times as much as happiness at the hour of birth”. It is well known 
that the happiness that occurs at the time of the birth of a child is not equivalent 
to the grief that occurs at its death. 


38 Thn Sina, Isharat, 3, 306-8. 
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Indeed, both the virtuous and the morally neutral, combined, are 
“as a drop in the ocean”.°? 

In his wider assessment of the human condition and his criticism 
of Neoplatonic theodicy, al-R4zi only asserts that most pleasures are 
unreal, specifically in relation to worldly pleasures. Yet he avoids Abi 
Bakr al-Razi’s claim that pleasure as such is unreal, which will exclude 
even the possibility of spiritual pleasure.?? For this reason, he does 
not arrive at global pessimism. At the end of the section on theodicy 


in Sharh al-Isharat, he concludes on a highly personal note: 


As for me, though God has bestowed wellbeing (salama) upon me in most 
conditions, so that I am as though distinct in this from most [people], 
if I go back to myself and compare real (faqiqi) pleasures (i.e. excluding 
unreal (‘adami) ones) to pains, both external and internal, as we have 
listed, we will find pleasures so wretched in comparison to pains. This 
being the case, how could such pleasures, in relation to these pains, 
be desirable! Were it not for the great afterlife pleasures that we long 
for, it would have been best to have remained non-existent.*! 


The possibility of spiritual happiness is the only exit from despair. 
Yet this can only be a solution to a very human problem, rather 
than a premise for a theodicy. Al-Razi would argue that the pos- 
sibility of spiritual pleasure still does not make creation rationally 
justifiable. For though God is capable of creating rational souls in 
a state of complete perfection and happiness, without attachment 
to matter, He chose to create human beings in this physical world 
with all its misery. 

Al-Razi summaries his stance in the passage that concludes the 
Mulakhkhas, as follows: 


With respect to the elements [i.e. the sublunar world], we do not 
accept that the good is prevalent in them. For the good, according 
to [our] present convention, is pleasure; and we do not accept that 
what prevails in the world of generation and corruption is pleasure. 
Indeed, there are some who even deny [the reality of] pleasure per 
se, and claim that it has no reality (ma‘na) other than the negation of 
pain. According to this view, no state would exist but either pain or 
relief from it. Pain is not good; and relief from it is unreal, so it too 
is not good. 


39 Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 82-3. 
40 This is implied in Nafs, 97. 
41 Sharh al-Isharat, 2, 81-2. 
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Some then contrived (zhiala) to find cases where pleasure was affirmed 

without involving relief from pain. However, assuming such cases are 
valid (though their validity is in fact questionable), they are rare. 
As such, it does not become true that good prevails. Rather, pain 
and the negation thereof prevail, whereas pleasure is rare. Thus, their 
argument will backfire, since evil is prevalent (ghalib); or, if not preva- 
lent, it is on a par [with good]. This being the case, to initiate creation 
would be either foolish (safah) or futile (‘abath). 

[As for Ibn Sina]’s claim that ‘separating good from evil is not pos- 
sible’, we say that this presupposes the denial of divine choice. Other- 
wise, [God] is capable of creating an object such that it is hot when it 
is needed for a benefit, and not hot when it becomes harmful.*? Know 
that deliverance from these confusions is possible only by upholding 
one of two claims: [a] that God is a necessitating cause, in which case 
this whole dispute will be nullified; or [4] that God is a voluntary agent, 
alongside the denial of ethical realism (al-husn wa-l-qubh), and that “He 
cannot be questioned for His acts”,** which is the clear truth. 


If one were to judge God on account of the magnitude of creaturely 
suffering in this world, one could only conclude that bringing this 
world into being was a sorely cynical undertaking. Al-Razi maintains 
that the only stance that will not face this difficulty will be one in 
which God’s free choice is affirmed and moral realism is rejected. 
God creates what He wishes, and His acts cannot be judged mor- 
ally. As such, any attempt to advance a working theodicy will be 
futile. 

For this reason, al-R4zi also rejects Abt Bakr al-Razi’s theodicy, 
in which he attempts to relieve God, who is absolutely good, of 
responsibility for this miserable world where creatures only suffer. 
Abi Bakr al-Razi argues that if this physical world were created by 
God, why would He censure it in revealed religions and warn people 
from becoming attached to it? Rather, the coming of this world 
into being is the responsibility of the Soul, which, out of its sheer 


# T.e. the Neoplatonic argument that since the world is predominantly good, 
not to create it would have been bad. God thus creates the world necessarily, since 
He is absolutely good. 

48 He explains this more clearly in the Mabahith (2, 523): “Burning that occurs 
after fire is not necessitated by fire. Rather, God chooses to create it immediately 
after (‘agiba) contact with fire. If the occurrence of burning after contact with fire 
is by the choice and will of God, exalted, then He can choose to create burning 
when it is good, and not to create it when it is bad.” 

4 Qur. 21:23. 

4 Mulakhkhas, fol. 350b—5 la. 
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ignorance, desired to attach itself to matter.*° Ever since then, the 
living manifestations of the Soul in this world suffered, and they will 
continue to suffer until the Soul’s union with matter finally ceases. 
Once the Soul is completely liberated from matter, the world will 
disappear and evil will be no more. Yet, having witnessed the result of 
this union, God ameliorates the physical world and inserts order and 
various comforts into it, in as much as possible. He also introduces 
reason, which serves to emancipate the Soul from matter, gradually 
as it advances through metempsychosis.*” 

For al-Razi, the answer to this view is straightforward: 


The argument for this doctrine revolves around [the view that “as 
God is] merciful and beneficent, He ought not to commit an act 
that would lead to pain and harm”. However, if we contend that 
moral rationalism is false, and that He does whatever He pleases, 
and decrees in [whichever manner] He wills, this position will be 
completely invalidated.® 


There is neither a need nor a basis for theodicy, even if one were 
to accept such an extreme pessimism as advanced by Abi Bakr al- 
Razi. God’s acts need not, and cannot, be justified morally. 


Socio-Political Pessimism 


It transpires from the foregoing that the view presented in the first 
section of Dhamm al-ladhdhat concerning the nature of pleasure and 
the prevalence of suffering in this world represents a genuine stance 
to which al-Razi is committed, especially in his later philosophical 
writings. Yet, as a moral text, Dhamm al-ladhdhat employs a rhetorical 
form of discourse and pays less attention to rigour, exactitude and 
the overall perspective. The same is true of the second section of this 
work, which deals with what al-Razi terms ‘imaginative pleasures’, 
i.e. pleasures experienced within the faculty of imagination in con- 
nection to the individual’s involvement in the external world. 
Much of the interest of this second section of Dhkamm al-ladhdhat 


“6 For Aba Bakr al-R4zi, Soul is one of the five ‘eternals’, the others being 
God, matter, space and time. Cf. his Al-Qawl ft l-qudam@ al-khamsa in his Rasa’, 
191-216. 

47 See Matalib, 4, 401-19. Cf. Marwan Rashed, “Abi Bakr Al-Razi et le Kalam’, 
41-6. 

48 Matalib, 4, 419. 
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lies in its being one of the few places in which we find glimpses of 
al-Razi’s socio-political thought. Again, what we find in this section 
is not a complete, or even rudimentary, socio-political theory, but 
a moral treatment of aspects of the human socio-political condition, 
focusing especially on the subjective experience, which is nonetheless 
a crucial part of al-Razi’s socio-political thought. 


The Original State of Human Social Nature 


Introducing this second section of Dhamm al-ladhdhat, al-Razi states 
that his purpose is to show (a) that the pleasures of rule and high 
status (rt’asa wazjah) can only be accompanied with great hardship 
and severe pains, and (6) that these pleasures are in themselves 
vile and unworthy.?? For these contentions, twenty arguments are 
advanced. 

The first argument is most instructive. Al-Razi writes: 


Every man desires that he becomes the ruler over others, and that all 
else falls under his domination, control and power. For man’s being 
dominant over the other and in effective control over him is an attri- 
bute of perfection; and attributes of perfection are desired for their 
own sake. One’s being dominated by another and under his control is 
an attribute of imperfection; and attributes of imperfection are hated 
in themselves. Therefore, the natural disposition (fab‘) of each person 
drives him to be the ruler over the other and in control over him, 
and to disallow the other from becoming a ruler over, and controller 
of, him. 

Therefore, the seeker of the attainment of rule for a particular man 
is that particular man alone, whereas all others seek to undermine that 
rule and to obliterate it. That single man is thus the only seeker of 
the attainment of that rule for himself. As for all other people, from 
east to west, they all seek to undermine it, negate it, and obliterate it. 
Hence, on the one hand, those who seek to realise this aim cannot be 
fewer in number, for there cannot be fewer than one, while, on the 
other hand, those who seek to undermine and negate it are very great 
in number, for it is evident that everyone other than that one will seek 
to negate that rule and to undermine that person’s supremacy.°” 


The same argument is summarised in the Tafsir.°! As mentioned, 
al-Razi holds that human nature seeks to acquire attributes of per- 


49 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 16. 
50 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 16-7; cf. Nafs, 143. 
51 Tafsir, 18, 220. 
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fection for their own sake and to avoid attributes of imperfection in 
themselves. The perfection of the individual’s attribute of power is 
realised by furthering his domination over external entities, especially 
other human beings, and by minimising the control and influence 
of others over him.°? 

Inevitably, the self-regarding motives of different human beings 
will come into conflict, as each attempts to advance his own interests 
at the expense of others. Moreover, “each person will have his own 
character traits (Khulug), and his own dispositions (fab); what is good 
for this person is bad for that person, and vice versa”. This could only 
lead to enmity and discord.°* Al-Razi argues that, fundamentally, 
every man will be involved in a ceaseless struggle of one against all, 
and all against one. 

Yet this view of human nature will face the same empirical objec- 
tion that Mu‘tazili moral realists advance against his psychological 
egoism: viz. observation shows that people do in fact assist others 
without expecting any benefit for themselves in consequence.°*t Thus, 
multitudes of people may support a single individual in attaining 
leadership for himself, sacrificing their own lives and wealth in the 
course.°° Al-Razi replies that this happens only when two conditions 
are satisfied: (a) that one be hopeless of attaining this leadership for 
himself; and (b) that one uses such assistance as means to attaining 
some benefit for himself, which otherwise would not have been pos- 
sible. Whenever any of those allies finds it opportune to turn against 
the leader to seize power for himself, he will be motivated to do so 
without delay. 

By the same principle, the greater one’s efforts to dominate over 
others, or the greater his domination over others, the greater will 
be the risk of detriment that he will face.°° 


The more pleasurable a thing, the greater the desire to acquire it and 
to eliminate obstacles from it. When others attain leadership, that will 
be one of the greatest obstacles from my attainment thereof. So the 
desire to eliminate that obstacle will be the greatest of desires. Therefore, 


52 Cf. Nafs, 22-3; 129-33. 
53 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 26. 
34 Cf. p. 76 ff. supra. 

55 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 17. 
56 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 20. 
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whoever aspires to attain leadership will invite people to kill him and 
will increase their interest in destroying and eliminating him.°’ 


With respect to any given attribute, every individual will be supe- 
rior, equal, or inferior to others. Superiority to others in a given 
attribute will motivate them to undermine it as much as possible, 
either by attempting to eliminate it if it is a destructible attribute, 
such as power, or by attempting to obscure it if it is an indestructible 
attribute, such as knowledge. Equivalence to others in a particular 
attribute will lead to a similar outcome, since uniqueness (wahdaniyya; 
tafarrud) is an attribute of perfection, while sharing an attribute with 
others is an attribute of imperfection. Finally, though by inferiority, 
one escapes the active and determined enmity of others, one will 
become treated despicably, as any other vile and lowly thing. This 
type of relation is not only symptomatic of human interaction, but 
is a universal principle: 


Physicians even say that whenever a particular organ becomes weak, 
stronger organs will send all [their] refuse to it. On the whole, the 
domination of the strong over the weak is of the concomitants of being 
(min lawazim al-wujid). So it becomes evident that the state of man always 
falls in one of these three categories. ... Therefore, this corporeal life 
is never dissociated from sorrow, grief and heartbreak.°® 


Rarely does the psychological egoism at the centre of al-Razi’s ethics 
receive such pronounced expression. He describes human nature as 
being motivated almost uncontrollably by the endless drive for power, 
domination, uniqueness and the elimination of competitors. Those 
who do experience the pleasures associated with power and rule will 
become desirous of experiencing more; the more they experience, 
the greater and more urgent will the desire become.’? Moreover, 
since man finds pleasure only during a change in his state, but not 
afterwards as the new state settles, he will continue to seek more 
and will never feel contented in any state, even if he “were to pos- 
sess the treasures of the heavens and the earth”.°° 

Given this view of human social nature, al-Razi concludes that 
the great harms that result from the human social condition and 
the brutality of the ceaseless struggle and competition will guarantee 


57 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 20. 
58 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 21. 
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all, both ruler and ruled, oppressor and oppressed, great pains and 
detriments. Human social existence, as one facet of man’s wretched 
worldly existence, 1s inescapably a life of ceaseless strife, tension 
and merciless struggle to prevail, evade detriment and survive. The 
greater the struggle, the greater the risks of detriment and death, 
and the more violent the likely outcome. 

The following passage, which appears in the Tafsir as a commentary 
on the greeting ‘Peace be upon you’ (al-salamu ‘alaykum), presents a 
vivid depiction of the original state of human nature. 


There is no doubt that this world is a hotbed for evils, detriments, 
calamities and terrors. Scholars who investigate the obscure aspects of 
human character (akhlaq) differ on whether the origin of the nature of 
the animal (al-asl ft jabillat al-hayawan) is good or evil. Some say that its 
origin is evil, and that all human individuals are as though in perfect 
agreement on this. 

We may complement this by adding: Indeed, even all animals are 
as though in perfect agreement on this! The evidence to this is that 
whenever a man sees another man whom he does not know running 
towards him, he will be driven by his nature to take guard against him 
and to prepare to repulse him. Had his natural disposition (fab‘) not 
testified that the original nature of man is evil, primordial mind (fitrat 
al-‘aql) would not have necessitated the preparation to repulse the evil 
of that comer. They even say that this feature appears in all animals; 
for every animal, which finds another animal running towards it, will 
escape and take guard against it. So, had it been evident in its natural 
disposition that the original nature of this comer is good, it would 
have necessitated it to stay where it was; for the original disposition 
of [animal] nature motivates it towards desiring the attainment of the 
good. ... So we know that the original state in the animal is evil. 

Therefore, we say: Averting evil is more important (ahamm) than 
attaining good. This is indicated by a number of aspects. First, avert- 
ing evil involves preserving the original state, which is more important 
than attaining more. Second, delivering the good to everybody 1s not 
within capacity, whereas abstaining from harming anybody is within 
capacity, since the former is action, whereas the latter is abstention. ... 
Third, if evil is not averted, evil will occur; and this will result in the 
occurrence of pain and grief ...; but if goodness is not attained, man 
will remain in neither good nor bad, but in original wellbeing. ... 

So it becomes evident [1] that the averting of evil is more important 
than the attainment of good; [2] that this world is the hotbed of evils, 
detriments, calamities and afflictions; and [3] that the animal, in the 
origin of its created nature and the necessity of primordial disposition, 
is a source for evil. Therefore, when a man reaches another man, the 
most important consideration will be to inform him that, in relation to 
himself, he is in a state of peace, security and safety. So, it has become 
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conventional (zsfu/ah) that [the comer] should initiate the greeting, which 
is for him to say, “Peace be upon you!”®! 


From the foregoing, al-Razi seems to conclude that good and just 
government 1s virtually impossible, and that political activity involves 
great unavoidable detriment to both subjects and political agents. 
The ruler will often find himself in great dilemmas, forced to choose 
between two or more equally evil options.°? For instance, he may 
act either humbly and benevolently, or despotically and brutally, 
towards his close associates: either way, he will live in constant fear. 
Humility and benevolence are bound to weaken his power, whereas 
brutality will motivate others to kill him, or to eliminate his rule. 
If it is said that balance (tawassu{) is required, then, al-Razi argues, 
the nature of this balance is unknown. 

Also, just rule should involve appointing qualified individuals in 
positions of power. Yet, al-Razi argues, such rule is an ideal that 
either never occurred, or is extremely rare. Unjust rule, on the other 
hand, will bring upon the ruler the enmity and condemnation of all 
sensible and pious men.°? A just and widely satisfactory distribution 
of wealth also appears to be an unsolvable dilemma.°* 

Some of the arguments put forth in Dhamm al-ladhdhat seem to 
conclude that the individual has many good reasons to minimise his 
social association (mukhdlata) and political involvement, or even to 
abandon it altogether (farra; (‘tazala). However, man is political by 
nature (madani bi-I-tab‘). For if one were to live in reclusion (tafarrada) 
in a desert, away from the material, moral and intellectual benefits 
of urban life, he would lose his human attributes and descend into 
bestiality. Thus, whether or not one becomes socially involved, one 
is bound to suffer great harms.°° Indeed, even the most rudimentary 
forms of social association will involve unsolvable dilemmas: “Man 
may live in this world with or without spouse and offspring: each 
option will be a cause for suffering detriments and calamities!”°° 
Family life will cause suffering to the individual in various ways, 
including the constant obligation upon him to manage the family’s 


51 Tafsir, 16, 182-3. 
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affairs and to secure its livelihood, and having malevolent members 
in the family. However, by choosing to live without a family one will 
either maintain all his needs by himself, which will involve severe 
hardship, or will resort to relying on strangers, an option that will 
lead to other sorts of harm. 

Man is bound to suffer, whether as ruler or ruled. Man suffers if 
he acts, and suffers if he attempts to refrain from acting altogether, 
choosing to remain idle (mu‘attal). A most baffling fact that invites 
contemplation, al-R4zi notes, is that, despite this inescapable suffering, 
which is concomitant not only to the human condition, but to animals 
in general, every animal will be extremely fearful of death, and will 
always struggle to avoid or postpone it as much as possible.°” 

Some of the themes of the second section of Dhamm al-ladhdhat are 
akin to those presented in a section on ‘contemplative therapies for 
desiring status’ in Kitab al-Nafs wa-l-rih.°® These therapies are aimed at 
minimising one’s desire for, and seeking of, higher social status, and 
attempt to solve some of the dilemmas of the social aspect of human 
existence. In a way, this section of Dkamm al-ladhdhat recommends 
the minimisation, or even the total abandonment, of socio-political 
pursuit and ambition. At the end of one argument, al-Razi concludes 
that the sensible person ought not to pursue leadership.®? In some 
places, he concludes that both the pursuit of leadership and actually 
having it are highly detrimental and unrecommended. 

Yet the text goes further. It contends that it will be impossible 
to reach an agreeable state for the individual’s social being, or any 
adequate solutions to its many moral dilemmas; even attempting 
to abandon it, if at all possible, will be highly detrimental. “There 
is no way to avert such detriment”. “Man will never become free 
from grief, anxieties and sorrows”,’? and “will never manage to 
avert harm”.’! One ought to contemplate the reality of man’s social 
condition to discover its sheer hopelessness and to find oneself utterly 
alienated and estranged. 


67 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 28. 
68 Nafs, 141-6; cf. p. 124 supra. 
69 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 19. 
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Social Contract 


Had the purpose of the second section of Dkamm al-ladhdhat been to 
present a comprehensive account of socio-political motivation, we 
would have judged the conclusion (that the agent’s socio-political 
involvement is based completely on a calculation that takes into 
account only his zmmediate interests) as fairly crude. What it presents, 
rather, is a view of human social nature at its most basic and indica- 
tions as to how this view may be developed into the foundation for a 
full-fledged socio-political theory. Thus, the argument that individuals 
may cooperate for a non-personal cause each out of sheer self-inter- 
est may become a ground for a more sophisticated utilitarianism. It 
will do justice to al-RaziI to append the above examination of his 
notion of human nature with an outline of what elements could be 
found in his kalam works of a fuller socio-political theory.’? 

Calculations of self-interest may yield more complex conclusions, 
whereby the interests of the social agent are often not gained in any 
immediate way. We saw above that al-Razi presents a theory of 
consent in order to explain both moral norms and the sense of moral 
obligation in human beings.’* The sheer brutality and insecurity 
of the original, unchecked state of human association, as described 
in Dhamm al-ladhdhat, will drive individuals to the conclusion that 
adhering to a set of norms will define the framework to realising a 
state of security to each individual. Their primary motive will be 
prudential, since each individual’s life, freedom, wellbeing, property 
and interests will be at risk from being undermined by others, which 
is a risk that even the opportunity to gain at the expense of others 
will not make worthwhile. According to al-Razi, reason is generally 
more inclined to prudence than to the pursuit of pleasure. 

People thus consent to a normative convention, the conventional- 
ity of which is then forgotten by time, as it transforms into objecti- 
fied moral truth and as people start treating these norms as a prion 
truths. In such a convention, each individual will accept, e.g., that 
wrongdoing as such is universally bad, whether done against him 
by others or against others by himself, and that he ought, therefore, 


72 See also: Ann Lambton, State and Government, 130-7, chapter on “Fakhr al-Din 
Razi: The Dissociation of Religious and Temporal Power”, which examines his 
views in Jami‘ al-‘ulim and relates them to his historical context. 
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to restrain his natural motive to limitlessly seek his own self-inter- 
est. Al-R4zi indicates that every individual will realise that for such 
social order to endure effectively, all or most individuals, including 
himself, should adhere to such a convention. 

However, on their own, such conventions cannot bring social 
order about. The institution and maintenance of order will require 
the combination of a legal code, based on a moral convention, with 
a recognised sovereign political power that will enforce it on people. 
Al-Razi writes in the Ma‘alim: 

Installing an imam guarantees the prevention of harm that can only 
be prevented through it: therefore, it is obligatory (waz). 

The first [premise] stems from our immediate (dari) knowledge 
that if a mighty and potent (dabit) leader appears in a country, the 
condition of that country will become closer to good order (salah) than 
if this leader did not exist. 

As regards the second [premise], since the prevention of harm from 
the self (na/s) is obligatory (waib), whatever is necessary for the preven- 
tion of this harm will itself be obligatory.’* 


Elsewhere, he argues that both law and political authority are nec- 
essary for avoiding strife and disorder. The best form of law for 
serving this end will be a revealed law (sharia) that warns wrong- 
doers of afterlife punishment, which will form a deterrent for both 
the mob (awbash), who will not be completely deterred by judging 
bloodshed and anarchy (hazj wa-may) to be morally bad (on prudential 
grounds), and the ruler, who will be inclined naturally to oppres- 
sion. ‘This explains the hadith, “Islam and political power (sultan) are 
twin brothers”.’° 
The appointment of a powerful despot will constitute a lesser 
evil for each individual than the state of lawlessness, and is thus 
prudentially necessary. ‘Therefore, individuals will consent to mak- 
ing a compromise for the sake of the advantage of overall security, 
by accepting the authority of a powerful sovereign. In the Arba‘n, 
al-Razi writes: 
If it is said: “As there are such advantages in the appointment of 
this leader (rats), there are also a variety of disadvantages: e.g. [1] if 


™ Ma‘alim, 134. Cf. Muhassal, 574; Arba‘in, 427-8; Khamsiin, 70-1. 
Tafsir, 6, 205; 17, 20-1. The hadith is recorded by al-Hindi, Kanz al-‘ummal, 
6, 4-5. 
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[subjects] refuse to obey him, corruption will increase;’® [2] he may 
become despotic and oppress them; and [3] he may increase taxation’’ 
to strengthen his leadership; so he resorts to extracting money from the 
weak and poor.”—we will say: There is no doubt that such wrongs will 
occur. Yet every rational person will know that if the disadvantages 
produced from the non-existence of the obeyed leader are compared 
to the disadvantages produced from his existence, they will be much 
greater. When we find such a dichotomy, consideration should be given 
to [the question of which option is] preponderant; for the omission of 
a greater good for the sake of a lesser evil is a great evil.” 


The question of whether the establishment of the imamate is nec- 
essary or not was debated from an early stage in Islamic history. 
The Khawary maintained that it is never obligatory, whereas the 
Muttazilt Abt Bakr al-Asamm (d. 225/840) reportedly argued that 
only at times of strife does it become obligatory to appoint an imam 
for the sake of imposing order. The common Twelver Shit view 
is that God is morally obligated to establish the imamate for the 
sake of human advantage.’? According to the common Sunni view, 
also held by most Mu‘tazila and the Zaydis, the establishment of 
the imamate is made obligatory on people by Legal evidence only, 
normally consensus. Al-Razi accepts this view in his early kalam 
works.®° 

Yet others were of the view that the establishment of the imamate 
is known to be obligatory on humans by unaided reason: al-Razi 
names some Muttazilis, viz. al-Jahiz, Abi l-Husayn al-Khayyat (d. 
ca. 300/913), Abt 1-Qasim al-Ka‘bi, Abi |-Husayn al-Basri and his 
followers.®! These theologians base the obligatoriness of establish- 


76 This may imply that when such disobedience occurs, oppression and civil 
war may follow. 

7 Reading ‘khara@ instead of ‘harq’. Cf. paraphrase from the Arba‘mn in Ibn 
‘Arafa, Mukhtasar, 192. 

78 Arbatn, 428; cf. Jami‘, 218. Since ‘good’ and ‘evil’ in the statement, “The 
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ing the imamate and their justification of political authority on the 
prudential necessity of having a powerful ruler who is capable of 
enforcing social order. 

Al-Ghazali, too, adheres to a comparable position in the Jgtisad, 
though with a crucial difference.®* He argues that one of the objectives 
(maqsiid) of the Lawgiver is the preservation of the ‘order of religion’ 
(nizam al-din). However, this is possible only by the establishment of 
the ‘order of the world’ (nizam al-dunya), which is achievable by the 
instalment of a recognised ruler. ‘Therefore, the instalment of such a 
ruler is “a religious necessity” (min dariiriyyat al-shar‘). As an applica- 
tion of the principle of ‘unsupported interest’ (maslaha mursala), this 
line of argument relies ultimately on evidence from scripture. 

By contrast, al-Razi bases his doctrine of the necessity of the 
imamate, not on an obligation to serve the objectives of Revealed 
Law, but on purely prudential necessity—a stance that is yet another 
expression of his core normative consequentialism. He seems to 
draw on these earlier Mu‘tazilt sources (especially, one presumes, 
Abi 1-Husayn and his school) in arguing for the necessity of political 
authority. Yet, in contrast to al-Jahiz, al-Razi’s argument emphasises 
the individual’s concern for his own safety and interests, rather than 
public wellbeing, as the immediate ground for obligation. 

Al-Razi’s ‘Hobbesian’ political theory contrasts sharply with al- 
Farabi’s utopian optimism, according to which humans associate 
primarily to gain various perfections, and only secondarily to protect 
themselves from the evils of the asocial state. Al-Farabi states that 
human innate nature (fi/ra) motivates man to interact and co-oper- 
ate socially, so as to perfect himself and the conditions of his being, 
with the aim of attaining happiness. It is unnatural for humans to 
be inclined to strife (¢aghalub).°° 

By contrast, Ibn Sma sees the purpose of the polity to be the 
establishment of social order and the maintenance of a basic degree 
of human wellbeing.** Hence, the goal (of the elite few) of attaining 


al-Ka‘br in a source earlier than al-Razi (Josef van Ess cites this view by al-Khayyat 
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happiness is confined to the private realm, and is not to be pursued 
by the art of politics. Government is necessary to realise justice and 
security, since people are naturally inclined to “consider just what 
others owe them, and unjust what they owe others”. Therefore, 
divine providence will necessarily provide circumstances conducive 
to establishing government, most importantly by sending prophets. 
Galston writes that, in contrast to al-Farabi’s political philosophy, 
for Ibn Sma, “the virtuous individual replaces the virtuous city as 
the highest concern of practical philosophy and, concomitantly, the 
just city (al-madinah al-‘adilah) replaces the virtuous city as the ultimate 
goal of political science”.°° 

Al-Razi moves further away from al-Farabr’s political optimism. As 
he states in Dhamm al-ladhdhat, the establishment of just government 
is so rare that it is almost an impossible and irrational pursuit; even 
if established, it will be short-lived. Political pursuit should aim, not 
at the realisation of human happiness or wellbeing, but at securing 
the most fundamental necessities for human existence, viz. a degree 
of security, law and order. 

Ibn Sina maintains (generally following al-Farabi) that the polity is 
established by divine providence, through the vehicle of prophecy. A 
‘contract of the polity’ (agd al-madina), to which people should con- 
sent, is then introduced, as a final stage in the establishment of the 
polity, to define its general principles and structure, and the rights 
and duties of each of its political strata.°° By contrast, according to 
al-Razi, the political contract itself establishes the polity and is the 
most essential aspect thereof. It does not merely affirm a previous 
political process (whether initiated by prophecy or innate human 
nature), but is intended to radically alter the previous state. It rep- 
resents reason curbing human nature. 

The centrality given to the social contract appears in the view that 
the only ground, or ‘cause’, for the establishment of the imamate 
(sabab husul al-imaéma) is the ‘contract of pledging allegiance’ (‘aqd al- 
bay‘a), which, al-Razi writes, is the view of Sunnis and Mu'tazilis, 
rather than designation (nass), or characteristics pertaining to the 
person of the imam, such as lineage, according to Imamis.®’ However, 
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following the common Sunni position,®® al-Razi maintains that the 
pledge of allegiance requires the satisfaction of certain conditions 
(shart), including character traits, in the prospective imam, which 
will qualify him to fulfil the duties of leadership. Nine attributes are 
listed in Nihayat al-‘ugil: religious knowledge, practical wisdom and 
competence in administration and war, bravery, justice, maleness, 
free status, puberty, reason, and membership of the Quraysh tribe.°? 
One who meets the conditions and is given the pledge of allegiance 
becomes the legitimate imam, even though he might not be the best 
living person for the position. Responding to the argument that a 
lesser person (mafdil) should never become a leader when someone 
with superior qualities (fadil) can be found, al-Razi writes: 
If the lesser person has the qualities of leadership, but is inferior in 
these virtues to another, and if we know that were leadership to be 
bestowed on another who is superior, unrest and disorder would result, 
whereas if it is bestowed on the inferior person, the social condi- 
tion will become orderly and the public good will be guaranteed, 
then reason will judge that leadership ought to be bestowed on that 
lesser person. For the purpose of installing the imam is to preserve 
the public good. Therefore, if the preservation of the public good is 
realised only by bestowing leadership to the lesser person, then that 
will be necessary.” 


The conditions of leadership are thus not absolute, but are means 
to an end. Al-R4zi also argues that while the ascetic (ndstk) is ulti- 
mately the most virtuous person, neither he nor the jurist (fagih) will 
be able to rule better than the political expert (says), who is inferior 
in virtue to both of them.%! 


Epistemological Pessimism 


The third section of Dhamm al-ladhdhat concerns intellectual pleasure, 
which, in contrast to sensory and imaginative pleasures, al-R4zi asso- 
ciates with the human good. However, if his expression of pessimism 
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in this work with respect to human sensory activity is not out of 
the ordinary, and if his pessimism with respect to social association 
is highly unusual, the pessimism he expresses here in relation to 
intellectual activity is downright surprising. Al-R4zi, of course, has 
a reputation for being an exceedingly confident rationalist, which 
indeed he lives up to in the absolute majority of his works. 


Scepticism in Dhamm al-ladhdhat 


He begins the section by maintaining that intellectual pleasure is 
associated with the pursuit of the rational (‘aq/z) sciences, to the 
exclusion of positive (wad‘7) sciences, which are practiced for their 
utility in serving the physical dimension of human existence, and are 
thus inferior. Rational sciences either serve other sciences, such as 
logic, or have ends of their own. The latter are of four types, which 
concern: (a) knowing God, (6) knowing spiritual entities (rihaniyydit), 
(c) knowing the higher world, and (d) knowing the lower world. 
With respect to the highest of these sciences, viz. theology, al- 
Razi writes: 
Yet, who has reached the threshold of that lofty presence! And who 
has smelled the aroma of that sacred eminence! Indeed, the yield of 
all minds is but presumptions (gan) and conjectures (hzsban), and the 
culmination of this pursuit is but estimations (wahm) and imaginations 


(khayal)!92 


With this sceptical note, which is then supported by several arguments, 
the tone is set for the rest of this third section of Dhamm al-ladhdhat. 
Particularly noteworthy is al-R4zi’s use of the expression ‘hisbdn’, 
which is often associated with sceptics, the hisbaniyya.°? 

The first argument is as follows. A demonstration is apodictic only 
if it has apodictic premises and valid syllogistic form. If the premises 
are apodictic propositions, they will be either immediately apodictic 
(yaqint tbtid@’an), i.e. self-evident, or deduced ultimately from premises 
that are themselves immediately apodictic, through one or more stages 


92 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 32. 

3 On the hisbaniyya, see van Ess, “Skepticism in Islamic Religious Thought”, 1; 
15, n. 3. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (Al-‘Iqd al-farid, 2, 407) relates that one of the hisbaniyya 
summarised his persuasion by stating that “all things are [conceived] through 
mere phantasm (tawahhum) and conjecture (hisbdn).” Al-Razi, too, makes use of the 
expression ‘wahm’ here. 
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of reasoning. In either case, the proposition should be subject to the 
agreement of all rational people. The same should be true of the 
form of the proof. Therefore, if a proof has both apodictic premises 
and a valid syllogistic form, there should be no disagreement on its 
truth. However, al-R4zi adds: 


Had so-called ‘demonstrations’ been in themselves real demonstrations, 
anyone who hears and comprehends them should accept them and, 
first of all, should not reject them. However, since we observe that 
what one disputant calls ‘demonstration’, another disputant will hear it, 
understand it, but will then reach not even a weak presumption by it, 
we will realise that these things are not in themselves demonstrations. 
Rather, they are weak premises to which partisanship and sentiment 
are combined. Therefore, someone will claim that [his argument] is 
a demonstration, although in itself it is not so.** 


The second and third arguments reach a similar conclusion. Al-Razi 
argues that when two arguments lead to two opposing conclusions, 
at least one will, necessarily, be false. This will be due to at least 
one false premise in the argument, which someone will judge to be 
self-evident. 


This indicates that the mind may judge the truth of a fallacy to be 
immediately apodictic. This being the case, the mind’s pronouncements 
as regards self-evident statements will become inadmissible. Therefore, 
all proofs will be vitiated (tafsudu jami al-dala’il).°° 


Al-Razi gives the specific examples of two debates, in which each 
side claims to produce conclusive evidence for their position: the 
theological debate on anthropomorphism (tashbth) and the reduc- 
tionism of divine attributes (¢a‘fl); and the debate on the nature 
of matter between atomists and hylomorphists. Al-Razi states that 
the arguments for each of the two opposing positions in the latter 
debate are very convincing and based on supposedly self-evident 
premises. The conflict seems irresolvable; for though each position, 
taken separately, appears rational, to accept two mutually-exclusive 
positions will be completely irrational.°° 


°+ Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 33. 

°5 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 34. 

9% Al-Razi genuinely found the debate on atomism and hylomorphism highly 
problematic. In the Mabahith (2, 11-38), he supports hylomorphism and refutes 
atomist physics, including the fallacies (shubha) and doubts (shakk) that its supporters 
direct against hylomorphism. At a later stage, he seems undecided and suspends 
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These three arguments highlight the view that the mind is able 
to judge some false opinions as constituting apodictic knowledge, 
which casts doubt on the very notion and possibility of certainty as 
such. If we can trust neither immediate nor discursive knowledge, 
we will be unable to affirm any knowledge at all: “Reason will be 
undermined”.°’ The sceptical mode that underlies these first three 
arguments invokes disagreement (ta‘a@rud) among views taken by vari- 
ous parties, especially philosophers and theologians, pointing to the 
poor ‘track record’ of reason in the history of ideas.?® 

Al-Razi’s fourth argument is taken from the ‘sophists’, and is one 
that he cites and rejects in earlier works.%? It goes as follows: 


If we reflect, contemplate and investigate, and if following this reflec- 
tion a conviction arises, then our knowledge that this conviction con- 
stitutes knowledge cannot be immediate (dariiri); for truth frequently 
turns out to be contrary to it. If it is [said to be] discursive (nazari), 
it will need another proof; and infinite regress (tasalsul) will follow, 
which is absurd.!°° 


Following from the conclusions of the previous argument, this scep- 
tical argument asks for a particular criterion that will enable us to 
overcome this general doubt, and to distinguish some of our opinions 
as constituting certain knowledge, rather than mere beliefs. However, 
any criterion will in turn require further criteria to justify it, which 
will lead to infinite regress. 

Both sceptical modes, that of interminable disagreement and that 
of the infinite regress of proofs, have a long history before and after 
al-Razi, and are both referred to by Sextus Empiricus as being the 
two most basic sceptical strategies.!°' Al-Razi appears here to arrive 


judgement (Mulakhkhas, fol. 226a; also fol. 216b—226a). He later adopts atomist 
physics and refutes hylomorphism (e.g. Muhassal, 268 ff.; Arba‘tn, 3-17), apparently 
dedicating a work to this subject (Risdlat ithbat al-jawhar al-fard, mentioned in Arba‘tn, 
264; cf. al-Zarkan, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 70). 

97 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 35. 

% This is reminiscent of the notion of ‘the equipollence of opposing proofs’ (takafu’ 
al-adilla) (on this, see van Ess, “Skepticism”, 7). In this context, al-R4zi does not seem 
to use the latter notion, which implies the affirmation of equivalence—something 
that, as we will see, he may prefer to avoid. 

9 Nihdya, fol. 13a; fol. 16a; Mulakhkhas, fol. 83b; Muhassal, 119; Ma‘alim, 21-2; 
Khalg, fol. 4a. 

100 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 36. 

101 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Scepticism, 1.178-79. Cf. Jonathan Barnes, “Some 
Ways of Scepticism”, 206-10. 
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at global scepticism, whereby people only have beliefs, never knowl- 
edge, which is defined in apodictic terms. 


Having presented these four ‘general’ arguments, al-R4zi supports 


his sceptical stance with a ‘specific’ argument concerning actual con- 
troversies among the main metaphysical and theological worldviews. 
He outlines the following: 


1. 


Atheistic views deny the existence of a producer for the physical 

world, but explain its existence in one of three ways: 

(a) Physical objects in this world are necessary in themselves. 

(b) Their existence is preponderant to their non-existence. 

(c) ‘They are temporally originated. But temporally originated 
things do not require a cause. 

Some maintain that there is an essentially necessitating First 

Cause. They adhere to one of two possible positions: 

(a) The First Cause produces one effect. (Al-Razi specifies 
most of the falasifa). 

(b) ‘The First Cause may produce more than one effect. 

Some maintain that the Creator has choice and considers human 

advantage in His acts. They then hold one of the following views 

with respect to the problem of evil: 

(a) ‘Two gods exist: a good one, who produces all good, and 
an evil one, who produces all evil. (Dualists). 

(b) ‘The world came into being when the Soul, out of its ignor- 
ance, attached itself to matter. All good in the world is 
from God, and all evil is from the Soul’s ignorance. (Abi 
Bakr al-R4zi). 

(c) ‘The suffermg endured in this world is not bad, since God 
will compensate humans for it. (Mu'tazilis). 

(d) The world is predominantly good, and is the best possible 
world. Not to have created it would have been a great evil. 
(Al-Ghazali?) 

Some maintain that the Creator is a voluntary agent, who 

does not consider human advantage in His acts. He sometimes 

delivers benefits to humans, sometimes harms. They fall under 
two groups: 

(a) Some deny prophecy, the afterlife and religious obli- 
gation. 


(b) Some affirm prophecy and religious obligation. !°* 


102 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 37-9. 
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If al-Razi were to remain consistent with the global scepticism implied 
in his previous arguments, he would argue for the inability to dem- 
onstrate the truth of any of these positions. This would inevitably 
lead to an extreme agnosticism, whereby even the existence of a 
creator for this world is not affirmed. Metaphysical enquiry would 
be futile. 

Yet al-Razi immediately begins to assess the “praiseworthy and 
blameworthy aspects” of each position. He states that the denial of 
the existence of the Producer is “the most heinous of all positions, 
and the furthest among them from reason and good sense”; for the 
need of existent things for an effecter may be proved through the 
argument from the contingence of physical objects. After briefly 
discussing these premises, al-Razi notes that they involve complex 
and obscure discussions, referring the reader to his philosophical 
works, particularly the Mazalib.! 

However, for the second, third and fourth main stances, we are 
not given final conclusions, but are simply referred to the Majalib.'°* 
He even states that the last position (4b), which he normally accepts, 
has its obscurities and problems. Hence, al-R&zi rejects atheistic 
positions, but points out that there are many confusions and com- 
plications to be found in the investigations of other positions, though 
his references to his discussions in the Matalib seem to suggest that 
some sort of assessment can be made in relation to some or all of 
them. He concludes: 


When you have grasped these lofty stations and fine, elevated preambles, 
and discerned what intricate problems and obscure objections that each 
involves, you will realise that [attaining] certain knowledge is difficult, 
and that conclusiveness in each topic, such that it becomes free from 
[propensity for further] contention and confusion, is very rare. As 
such, the yearning is severe, the privation prevalent, the instrument 
feeble, and the goal insuperable!! 


Certainty may thus be attainable, yet rarely and with ‘great difficulty’. 
In relation to the almost absolute and global scepticism of the first 
four arguments in this section of Dhamm al-ladhdhat, the scepticism 
expressed here appears qualified and restricted. Al-Razi then writes, 
in conclusion to Dhamm al-ladhdhat: 


103 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 40; cf. Matalb, 1, 74-90. 
104 Cf. Matalib, 3, 77-100; 4, 373-97. 
105 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 42. 
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If you recognise these conditions, sensory pleasures will become vile, 
and imaginative pleasures will become abject. As for intellectual plea- 
sures, there will be no way to attain them, approach them or rely 
on them. For these reasons we say: Would that we had remained in 
primordial non-existence! Would that we had never seen this world! 
And would that the soul had never become attached to this body! On 
this theme I say, 


Entanglement, the acme of minds’ pursuit, !°° 
Most human endeavour is but straying; 

Our souls are estranged from our bodies, 
The yield of our world, but harms and bane; 
All we’ve gained from a lifelong research, 

Is but collecting quotations and sayings; 
Many a man and dynasty have we seen, 
That all quickly perished and expired; 

Many a mountaintop was surmounted, 


By men, who perished, yet the mountains remain.!°7 


Know that after deep penetration into these defiles, and delving deeply 
(ta‘ammuq) in exploring the secrets of these matters, I have found the 
most correct and advantageous [method] (al-aswab al-aslah) in this 
regard to be the method of the holy Qur’an (tariqat al-Qur’an), the 
noble Furqan, which is the abandonment of delving deeply, and of 
inferring the existence of the Lord of the Worlds from the divisions 
of bodies in the heavens and the earth, and then proclaiming the 
greatness [of God] to the maximum extent (al-mubalagha fi |-ta‘zim), 
without wading into details. 

Thus, I read, on deanthropomorphism (tanzih), [God’s] saying, “God 
is the Self-sufficient and you are the needy”,!°° His saying, “Naught 
is as His likeness”,!°9 and His saying, “Say, He is God, the One”.!!° 
And I read, on the affirmation [of divine attributes] (ithbat), “The 


106 Nihayat aqdam al-‘ugal ‘igal. Interestingly, this line echoes two kalam titles—al- 


Razi’s own Nihdyat al-‘ugil, and al-Shahrastani’s Nihdyat al-aqdam—an apparently 
symbolic pun. 


107 Meter: fawil. Cf. the following Persian quatrain attributed to him (quoted in 


translation by Seyyed H. Nasr, “Fakhr al-Din al-Razi1”, 653, without reference): 


My heart was never deprived of science, 

There is little of the mysteries that I did not understand. 
For seventy-two years I thought night and day, 

Yet I came to know that nothing is to be known. 


One problem in these lines, however, is that al-Razi died at the age of sixty-two. 


108 Qur. 47:38. 
109 Qur. 42:11. 
M0 Qur. 112:1. 
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Beneficent is established on the Throne”,!!! His saying, “They fear 
their Lord above them”,!!* and His saying, “Unto Him good words 
ascend”.!!3 And I read, on that all is from God, His saying, “Say, 
all is from God”,!''* and, on exalting Him above what is inappropri- 
ate, His saying, “Whatever of good befalls you, it is from God; and 
whatever of ill befalls you, it is from thyself”.!'!° And so forth, by this 
same rule (qaniin). 

I say, from the depth of my heart, and the inmost of my soul: I 
confirm that all that is most perfect, most virtuous, greatest and most 
glorious pertains to You, and that You are exalted above all that involves 
defect or imperfection. I confirm that my mind and comprehension 
fall short of attaining the true reality of a single atom of the atoms of 
Your creatures. And I confirm that I have failed to praise You with 
what befits You. For eulogies are of either of two types; they either 
expound attributes of majesty (jalal), which is exalting God above what 
is Inappropriate, or expound attributes of beneficence (:kram), which 
is attributing to God His being the creator of this world. Yet the first 
involves ungraciousness in some respects, for if a man tells a king, 
“You are not blind, deaf, or leprous”, he will deserve reprimand and 
confinement. As for the second, it involves ungraciousness; for all the 
perfections of creatures are imperfections in relation to the Creator’s 
perfection; hence, expounding the Creator’s perfection using relative 
attributes that relate [Him] to creatures involves ungraciousness. 

O, Lord of might! I admit that I am incapable of praising You 
except in either of these two ways! And I admit that neither befit Your 
majesty and might. Yet I am as though excusable; for I know naught 
but this, and I am unable to find anything superior to it!!!® 


The beginning of this statement is by far the most explicitly pes- 
simistic statement to be found anywhere in al-R4zi’s writings, and 
is among the most extreme expressions of pessimism that can be 
found in medieval Arabic prose. It remains surprising even as a 
conclusion to the pessimistic trend throughout Dhamm al-ladhdhat. 
And indeed, the interest of this statement, which clearly expresses 
a genuine sentiment and sincere conviction of its author in one of 
his latest texts, made parts of it among the most frequently quoted 
pieces of his writings. 


"1 Our. 20:5. 

12 Qur. 16:50. 

M3 Our. 35:10. 

"4 Our. 4:78. 

M5 Our. 4:79. 

116 Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 42-3. 
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Now, the scepticism presented in Dhamm al-ladhdhat will initially 
appear inconsistent. ‘The first four ‘general’ arguments imply a sweep- 
ing, global scepticism, yet they are followed by an expression of a 
significantly milder and more restricted scepticism. The latter stance 
does not exclude the possibility of arriving at knowledge in rational 
theology, but considers it to be rarer and much more difficult than 
normally believed to be the case. However, these two trends may 
not be as contradictory as they seem. The first four arguments can 
be seen to represent (rather sketchy) attacks on the notion of certain 
knowledge, but do not necessarily lead to a rejection of the assertion 
of more or less justified belief. Despite al-R4zi’s disillusionment with 
philosophical and theological pursuit, he does not conclude that it is 
entirely futile and that it calls for the total suspension of judgement 
(tawaqquf). Indeed, his contention that the ‘way of the Qur’an’ 1s 
superior indicates that the difference is one of degree. 


Scepticism in the Matalib 


We may test the above interpretation of the scepticism expressed 
in Dhamm al-ladhdhat by considering relevant discussions in the 
Matalib, most importantly its epistemological introduction, written 
shortly before Dhamm al-ladhdhat.''’ The book opens with a section 
entitled “On explaining how this science [i.e. theology (al-‘ilm al- 
uahi, uthilijya)| 1s the best of all sciences absolutely”, which clearly 
expresses a favourable view of philosophical theology—hardly a 
sign of scepticism. 

The following section, however, is entitled “On whether there 
is a way for human minds to attain certainty (al-jazgm wa-l-yagqin) in 
this science, or whether it suffices with respect to some of its top- 
ics and questions to accept what is most probable and apt (al-awla 
wa-l-akhlaq).” Al-Razi here argues that certain knowledge in many 
(rather than ‘some’) important theological questions is unattainable, 
and that one should be content with the most probable conclusions 
in them. He advances several arguments for this stance. 

The first line of argument is that our knowledge of some items 
that should be among the most evident and immediate objects of 
knowledge to our minds is highly dubious and problematic. We may 


17 Matalib, 1, 37-64. 
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know of them (¢/ém), but we cannot properly understand and conceive 
them (ma‘rifa).'!® It follows that our knowledge of less evident items, 
including divine nature, must be much more obscure and problem- 
atic, and that our minds may only attain probable belief in such 
cases, never certain knowledge. Al-Razi considers this argument to 
be based on an induction from numerous particular cases, of which 
he provides four illustrative examples: knowledge of the nature of 
the self, time, space and the principles of geometry.!!9 

He first argues that the knowledge that is supposed to be the clear- 
est and most immediate knowledge to the individual is that of the 
nature of his own self. Presumably, this follows from his view that one 
knows immediately that his self exists. Yet this knowledge is of the 
utmost obscurity and uncertainty; for many conflicting theories on 
the nature of man and the human soul have been advanced, involv- 
ing complicated discussions, which leave the mind bewildered.!*° So, 
how could it be claimed that one is able to attain certain knowledge 
of things that are epistemically remote? Moreover, a theory of knowl- 
edge should rely on a notion of the nature of the self, which is the 
knower. If the nature of the knower is unknown with certainty, then 
the notion and integrity of knowledge itself will come into question. 
One is reminded here of the common view, which al-R4zi expresses 
frequently, that knowing God presupposes knowing oneself.!2! The 
same argument is advanced in Asrar al-tanzil, followed by two lines 
of Persian poetry from Sana’t (d. ca. 548/1152): 


O thou, who art incompetent to know thine own nature, how wilt thou 
ever know God? Since thou art incapable of knowing thyself, how wilt 
thou become a knower of the Omnipotent?!?* 


Al-R4zi then underscores the interminable controversies on the nature 
of time, space and matter. He concludes, with reference to the last 
controversy, which is already cited in Dhamm al-ladhdhat: 


Whoever examines that problem and realises the strength of each 
side’s evidence will know that the mind will necessarily culminate in 


18 On this distinction between ‘iim and ma‘rifa, cf. al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf, ‘Ma‘nifa’; 
‘Ma‘rifa’, EP. 

119 Matalib, 1, 41-6. 

20 Cf. p. 116-7 supra. 

I Big. Risala fi l-nafs, fol. 2a. 

122 Asrar al-tanzil, 141-2; cf. Sanat, Hadigat al-hagiqa, 63; M. Stephenson’s trans- 
lation, 4. 
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perplexity and bewilderment and in [having to] accept what is prob- 
able and apt. 

This induction shows that, in its attempt to understand the most evident 
objects of knowledge, the mind will culminate in utter perplexity and 
bewilderment (mahd al-hayra wa-l-dahsha) and will have to accept what 
is probable and apt. So how do you reckon the mind will fare when it 
[attempts] to ascend to the gates of God’s greatness, and when it tries 
to delve into investigations of the nature of His [attributes]!!*° 


Another example that al-Razi then provides is from geometry, which 
is seen as one of the most exact and rigorous rational disciplines. 
Although Euclid, according to al-R&zi, contends that an infinite 
number of regular polygons may be conceived, he was only able 
to actually demonstrate the constructability (i.e. by the means of 
compass and ruler only) of five: the equilateral triangle, the square, 
the pentagon, the hexagon, and the pentadecagon (the polygon of 
fifteen sides).!24 Demonstrations of the constructability of two more, 
the heptagon and the nonagon, were later attempted by specialists in 
conics, but the constructability of other regular polygons remained 
unproven.'”? This shows, al-Razi argues, that reason has a severe 
handicap in understanding some of the most tangible, basic and 
presumably rational aspects of the nature of this physical being. It 
is likely to have an even greater handicap in understanding divine 
nature. !2° 

Al-Razi also advances the following main argument. ‘The concep- 
tions (¢asawwur) that may be perceived by reason, estimation (wahm) 
and imagination are of four types: (a) essences perceived through the 
five physical senses; (6) essences perceived internally and immediately 
in the self, such as pain, pleasure, hunger, joy and anger; (c) essences 
that are perceived by the mind innately, such as conceptions of exis- 
tence, non-existence, oneness, multiplicity, necessity, possibility and 
impossibility; and (d) essences that reason and imagination combine 
(rakkaba) from the simple essences of the three previous types. Since 
it will be impossible for reason and imagination to perceive anything 
other than these types, al-Razi concludes elsewhere that human 


123 Matalib, 1, 44; cf. Asrar al-tanzil, 142. 

124 T am erateful to Dr Sonja Brentjes for informing me that in fact Euclid does not 
make the claim that an infinite number of regular polygons may be conceived. 

25 Cf. Jan Hogendijk, “Greek and Arabic Constructions of the Regular Hep- 
tagon”. 

226 Matalib, 1, 44-6. 
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conceptions are all self-evident (badthi), none are acquired (kasbi, 
muktasab).'*’ Therefore, if one is to affirm the statement, “There 
does not exist a partner for God”, one needs to have a conception 
of ‘partner for God’. He will have a conception of ‘partner’ in some 
contexts and a general conception of ‘divinity’ (a/-2lah). So he will 
be able to combine both “to conceive the meaning of ‘partner for 
God’,” and to conclude that “it is inconceivable for a thing to exist 
that the relation of which to God is similar to the relation of my 
partner to me”.!28 

Al-R4zi argues that the range of possible conceptions that the mind 
may perceive restricts the range of possible assertions (¢asdiq) that it 
will be able to make. This recalls his usual notion of ‘assertion’ as 
consisting of a combination of conceptions with a judgement (fukm) 
in either affirmation or negation.!*9 Without having their constituent 
conceptions in mind, true and meaningful statements of assertion 
cannot be made.!%° In other words, they would be nonsensical. 

In the process of intellectual reflection (nazar), or thought (ftkr), the 
mind will only acquire assertions on the basis of other assertions.!*! 
When the mind considers problems of a high epistemic order, such 
as those relating to divine nature, it will still use the same above types 
of conception in its deductions. Yet, since divine nature is different 
in all respects from these conceptions, both simple and combined, 
it will be impossible to make statements of assertion that refer to it 
essentially. '3* This seems to render most statements on divine nature 
as effectively nonsensical. Al-Razi concludes: 


127 Muhassal, 81-4; Arba‘in, 478-9. 

28 Matalib, 1, 49-50. 

129 Muhassal, 81; Mulakhkhas, fol. 1b—2a. 

130 Knowledge, it should be recalled, is defined as an apodictic statement of 
assertion that corresponds to reality, whereas non-apodictic statements may con- 
stitute beliefs, or presumptions, depending on the degree of conviction one has in 
them (Mulakhkhas, fol. 155a). 

131 Muhassal, 121; Ma‘alim, 21. 

132 Al-Razi (Lawami‘, 35) uses this same argument to refute a Mu‘tazilf position 
on divine attributes: 


If we say: “His being knowing and powerful are two positive items, distinct from 
[His] essence,” Aba Hashim [al-Jubba’i] will say: “Being knowing (‘alimiyya) and 
being powerful (gadiriyya) cannot be said to be existent or non-existent, knowable 
or unknowable.” Most sensible men agree on that his saying is false. 

For, necessarily, every assertion has to be preceded by conception. So, if these 
two attributes are not conceived, it will not be possible to maintain that both are 
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Minds fall short of knowing Him, and perceptions do not reach Him. 
Rather, the highest aim [for reason] is that if we perceive the meaning 
of ‘perfection’ and ‘imperfection’ in relation to ourselves, ... we will 
understand the meaning of ‘perfection’ and ‘imperfection’ as such. 
For the unconditional [conception] (mutlag) is part of the essence of 
the conditional (mugayyad) [conception]. In this way, the meaning of 
‘perfection’ and ‘imperfection’ may be perceived. If we perceive this 
meaning, we may accept to affirm the designation ‘perfect’ with respect 
to [God], provided that we purge this designation of all concomitants 
associated to it when it applies to us. 

Most people will have only this much knowledge of [God’s] maj- 
esty. With this explanation, it becomes clear that human minds come 
to achieve nothing but these general items of knowledge, which are 
affirmed only according to what is most probable and apt, but not 
in detail.!* 


The scepticism that al-R&zi reaches in the Matalib finds expres- 
sion in his numerous references to ‘bewilderment and perplexity’ 
(al-hayra wa-l-dahsha).'°+ Though his sceptical stance, viewed within 
the history of ideas generally, will appear rather moderate, it is 
indeed a radical scepticism in the context of kalam and _falsafa. In 
the wider Islamic context, it was generally seen that no less than 
knowledge, defined in terms of certainty (gat, yagin), should be 
contented with in theological questions, to the exclusion of mere 
belief and presumption (zann), which contain an element of doubt 
(shakk, shubha).'°° Al-Tahanawi, for example, records the common 
view that doubt is a subspecies of ignorance (jahl).'°° Those who 
favoured a discursive approach did so with the conviction that it 
does provide certainty. Thus, in his earlier works, al-R&zi writes, 
with reference to metaphysics, that “affirming what is most prob- 


attributes of essence. Also, if an attribute is not conceived, it will not be possible 
to assert that it is not conceived. For our saying, “This is not conceived”, is a 
proposition; and every proposition should be preceded by the understanding of its 
subject and predicate. Also, what is judged to be unknowable is not the essence, but 
an attribute; so this attribute is singled out and said to be not concerved—which 
is contradictory. 

33 Matalib, 1, 50-1. 

34 Ee. Maralib, 1, 42; 1, 44; 2, 98; 4, 368; 4, 426, where he almost classifies 
himself as one of afl al-hayra wa-l-dahsha. Cf. A. Shihadeh, Review of Iskenderoglu, 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 215. 

35 Cf. Franz Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant, 300 ff.; R. Frank, “Knowledge 
and Taglid’, 43. 

36 Al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf, “Shakk’. 
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able (awa) is inapt in apodictic disciplines (/@ yaliqu bi-l-qat‘iyyat)” .197 
Therefore, in the Islamic context, sceptical outlooks that consider 
divine nature to be beyond the grasp of discursive reasoning normally 
lead to the total rejection of rational theology and metaphysics as 
futile. This will be followed by either a sceptical suspension of judge- 
ment (tawagqqu/), or, more commonly, by the acceptance of an alter- 
native epistemology, be it scriptural, esoteric, or traditional.!%* 

However, these two outcomes are not logically necessary. For 
scepticism, it has been argued, may be characterised by two distinct 
features: a thesis, asserting the impossibility of knowledge, which 
can be either global or restricted to specific classes of knowledge; 
and a recommendation that one ought to suspend judgement. 
These two statements, the ‘is’ and the ‘ought’, are logically inde- 
pendent of each other, as the thesis is not sufficient to justify the 
recommendation. !¥9 

Now, in the Matalib, al-Razi goes against the current trend by 
putting forth a restricted sceptical thesis, yet without recommending 
an automatic suspension of judgement. He contends that although 
knowledge cannot be attained discursively with respect to many 
theological questions, theological reflection may still show that some 
non-apodictic theological statements are more justified and more 
plausible than others. When the mind is unable to attain apodictic 
knowledge in relation to a given theological problem, it may have 
reason to affirm, tentatively, the most probable, plausible, or apt 
(awla, akhlaq, ashbah) belief (or conviction) that it can attain, while 
recognising its fallibility. This position, which al-Razi adopts at this 
late stage, explains the seeming contradiction in the third section of 
Dhamm al-ladhdhat, noted previously. 

In the Matalib, one finds that this scepticism leads to a surprising 
expression of theological tolerance by a thinker who is notorious for 
his debating tenacity. Having found all rational and revealed evi- 
dence for the question of the pre-eternity of the world inconclusive, 
al-Razi writes: 


137 Mabahith, 2, 482. 

138 Tn earlier works, al-Razi refutes these alternative approaches in favour of theo- 
logical and metaphysical reflection (Nihdya, fol. 19b—-22b; Muhassal, 122; 126-7). 

139 Gisela Striker, Sceptical Strategies, 54; cf. Charlotte Stough, Greek Skepticism, 
4, 
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Now that these various positions have been summarised in this manner, 
and that the praiseworthy and blameworthy aspects of each have become 
evident, at this point those who are perplexed and bewildered (ashab 
al-hayra wa-l-dahsha) will say: These proofs are not clear and strong 
enough to dispel doubt (shakk), preclude excuses and enlighten the 
mind with their strength and vividness. Rather, each betrays a degree 
of obscurity. One who is merciful and magnanimous should excuse 
one who errs in such defiles.!*° 


By contrast, al-Ghazali, who emerges out of his brief phase of doubt 
with very firm certainties, declares the falasifa to be unbelievers for 
maintaining that the world is pre-eternal. The attitude of toler- 
ance on the basis of doubt, which al-Razi expresses here, was not 
uncommon in the discipline of figh; yet it was generally alien to 
earlier Islamic theology. 

It goes well beyond the scope of the present study to convey how 
this sceptical stance affects al-Razi’s treatment of specific theologi- 
cal and philosophical questions.!*! So does the examination of his 
extensive discussions in his earlier works of a wide variety of sceptical 
outlooks and arguments. We should also leave aside, in the present 
study which focuses on the ideas, the (probably worthwhile) attempt 
to speculate on al-Razi’s circumstances or motives that may have con- 
tributed to his reaching this scepticism. Suffice it in the remainder of 
the present subsection to examine briefly the intellectual background 
to this particular sceptical stance (that in most cases in metaphysics, 
one may only reach probable belief, rather than certainty), which 
al-R4zi adopts, to the extent permitted by the extant textual sources. 
While his exact influences cannot at this stage be pinpointed, relevant 
general trends in this background are identifiable. 

The sceptical arguments he refutes in his earlier works, especially 
Nthayat al-‘uqiil, the Mulakhkhas and the Muhassal, mostly advocate the 
suspension of judgement, either in relation to knowledge as such, 
discursive reasoning generally, or discursive reasoning in metaphysics 
specifically. Yet one also finds cursory references to the contention 
that while certain knowledge in metaphysics is unattainable through 
discursive reasoning, some views may be accepted on account of being 
more plausible, probable, or apt than others. Therefore, instead of 


M0 Matalib, 4, 426. Cf. Tafsir, 2, 52-3. 

M41 On al-Razi’s treatment of the question of the eternity of the world in the 
Matalib, as an example, see Muammer Iskenderoglu, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi; also my 
review of this monograph. 
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suspending judgement in these occasions, one may affirm the most 
plausible view, while acknowledging that it is not certain, but probable 
(muhtamal). For example, the following argument in the Mulakhkhas, 
advanced by an imaginary sceptic against al-Razi, proposes this as 
an alternative to the trend of suspending judgement: 


In your present book, you suspend judgement (tawaqquf) on many 
questions, because of the opposition of proofs (ta‘drud al-adilla). This 
undermines [the notion of] immediate knowledge. For strong, opposed 
proofs will be constructed of premises. If the mind is certain about 
each premise and unable to undermine it in any way, though we know 
immediately that some are false (since it is inconceivable that contra- 
dictory premises are all true), then we will find that the mind makes 
certain and decisive judgement, without hesitation or probability (‘htimai), 
in relation to [a premise], despite it being false. Therefore, confidence 
in the decisive judgement of the mind will cease. Which will lead to 
undermining a priort knowledge. 

However, if the mind 1s able to undermine any of those premises, 
suspension of judgement will become untenable. One then ought to 
show that some of the premises of one side are probable (muhtamal)—and 
the probable does not provide certainty—in which case there will be 
no need to suspend judgement with respect to it.!4? 


We may discern a twofold inspiration for this alternative scepticism, 
which al-Razi adopts, viz. a metaphysical scepticism among some 
mathematicians, and a current which originates in ancient philo- 
sophical scepticism. 

The metaphysical scepticism to be found among mathematicians 
finds expression in sceptical arguments that al-R4zi uses in his later 
works, most notably his foregoing argument from proofs of the con- 
structability of polygons. It also appears in arguments he cites in 
earlier works, such as the following sceptical argument from the 
certainties of mathematics, recorded in the Mulakhkhas (which, at this 
early stage, al-Razi rejects). Statements like “1 is half of 2” constitute 
immediate knowledge. But philosophers use premises like “It is only 
with a preponderator that either the [existence or non-existence] of 
the contingent thing will preponderate”, and “What applies to one 
thing applies equally to its like”, which, they claim, constitute imme- 
diate and certain knowledge. It is clear, however, that these are not 
as evident as the proposition “1 is half of 2”, which the mind will 


142° Mulakhkhas, fol. 83b-84a. 
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be ‘more certain’ about. Yet there cannot be degrees of certainty, 
since the very notion of certainty excludes the slightest probability. 
Therefore, the premises that philosophers use are not certain.!*8 

In the Muhassal and the Mahsil, al-Razi writes of a group of geo- 
metricians (muhandisiin) who accept the use of discursive reasoning 
only in arithmetic and geometry, but not in metaphysics, where 
the highest aim, they maintain, should be to attain probable belief, 
rather than certainty.!** This reference has already been linked both 
to an account of a similar view expressed by some mathematicians, 
which is recorded in John Philoponos’ Commentary on the Jsagoge, 
and to a report of an early debate between mathematicians and 
mutakallimiin, recorded by al-Jahiz.'*° In the latter, arithmeticians 
and geometricians are said to argue that the way of kalam rests on 
opinion, conjecture, approximations and delusions, whereas true 
science is natural, immediate, and free from inexact interpretations 
and equivocations. Similarly, Ptolemy writes, in the then widely read 
Almagest, that of the three divisions of theoretical philosophy (viz. 
theology, physics and mathematics), 


... the first two divisions of theoretical philosophy should rather be 
called guesswork than knowledge, theology because of its completely 
invisible and ungraspable nature, physics because of the unstable and 
unclear nature of matter; hence there is no hope that philosophers 
will ever be agreed about them; and that only mathematics can pro- 
vide sure and unshakeable knowledge of its devotees, provided one 
approaches it rigorously.!*° 


There can be little doubt that this sort of metaphysical scepticism, 
which rests on a contrast with the certainties that the rigour of 
mathematics provides, had a direct influence on al-Razi.!*7 


43 Mulakhkhas, fol. 83a-b. 

144 Muhassal, 122; cf. Mahsiil, 1/1, 207; 1/2, 444. 

45 Anton Heinen, “Mutakallimain and Mathematicians”, 65-72, esp. 72; Josef 
van Ess, Die Erkenntnislehre des ‘Adudaddin al-Ict, 274-6; al-Jahiz, Sinda, 57. 

46 Ptolemy, Almagest, 36. Cf. F. Jamil Ragep, “Freeing Astronomy from Phi- 
losophy”, 58, which cites an unpublished manuscript of a work by Qutb al-Din 
al-Shirazi (d. 710/1311), in which Ptolemy’s above statement is echoed: “Astron- 
omy is the noblest of the sciences. ... Its proofs are secure—being of number and 
geometry—about which there can be no doubt, unlike the proofs in physics and 
theology”. I am grateful to Dr Sonja Brentjes for a very helpful discussion we had 
on this subject. 

47 This metaphysical scepticism had a parallel among physicians, who found 
certainty in empiricism to the exclusion of metaphysical speculation. Abi Hayyan 
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Indicating his other main inspiration for this type of scepticism, 
he notes in the Mulakhkhas that he read somewhere that Aristotle 
maintained “that one cannot attain certainty in theological questions, 
and that the highest aim in them is to attain belief according to what 
is most apt and plausible”.'*® In the introduction of the Mafalib, he 
indicates that he also found this view attributed to certain ancient 
“eminent philosophers”.!*9 Aristotle does not seem to have expressed 
this view, but this epistemological stance was rather espoused by some 
ancient sceptics, including members of the New Academy. According 
to Carneades, a head of the Academy, one cannot attain certainty, 
but ought not to suspend judgement in all matters when ‘plausible’, 
or ‘probable’ positions may be reached. It remains unclear, however, 
how this trend in ancient scepticism reached al-Razi.!°° 

In the context of Islamic philosophy and theology, his adoption of 
this sceptical stance appears to be unprecedented. Some discussion 
of this position continued after him; yet to what extent it had been 


al-Tawhidi (Imia‘, 1, 38; cf. Roshdi Rashed, “Qwhi vs. Aristotle”, 9) refers to the 
aversion that some contemporaries from both groups—physicians and mathemati- 
cians—had towards metaphysics: “This one studies illness and health, disease and 
medicine, and that one examines the sun and the moon. Yet none of them will 
have anything to say on soul, intellect or deity, as though these [subjects] were 
forbidden to them, or blameworthy among them.” 

It is possible that al-Razi, who wrote at least two major works on medicine, was 
inspired also by this metaphysical scepticism propounded by physicians, which he 
must have come across (although we have found no evidence in his works to confirm 
this influence). For instance, in On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato (577-9), which 
al-Razi read (cf. Nafs, 74), Galen notes that whereas one finds many interminable 
disagreements among philosophers, disagreements among physicians are often 
resolved: “In philosophy it is not surprising that most disagreements have not been 
resolved, as the matters it deals with cannot be clearly judged by an empirical test, 
and therefore some say that the universe did not have a beginning, others that it 
had, and again some say that there is nothing outside surrounding it, others that 
there is something, and of the latter, some say that what surrounds it is a void that 
has no substance in it, others that it is surrounded by other universes numerous 
beyond calculation, so that their number reaches to infinity. Such disagreement 
cannot be settled by clear sense-perception. But the case is not the same when a 
disagreement arises among physicians about the benefit or harm of remedies applied 
to bodies; physicians, at least, can judge by empirical test which of them is helpful 
and which is harmful.” (Cf. J. Barnes, “Some Ways of Scepticism”, 206). 

M8 Mulakhkhas, fol. 83b. 

149 Matalib, 1, 41. 

150 For sources on ancient sceptical influences on Islamic thought generally, 
see: D. Gutas, “Pre-Plotinian Philosophy”, 4963. 
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influential on later Islamic thought remains to be seen.!°! It appears 
to have had a profound impact on Ibn Taymiyya’s polemics, who 
often argues that the falasifa and the mutakallimin can only reach 
presumption, not certainty; yet, for him, one should never settle for 
less than the latter in theology.!°? 


Epistemological Pessimism and Human Perfection 


In the third section of the introduction to the Matalib, entitled “On 
whether this sacred knowledge may be attained by one or more meth- 
ods (fariq)”, al-Razi contends that there are in fact two approaches 
to this knowledge. The first is the discursive, philosophical and theo- 
logical approach, which was subject to his sceptical scrutiny in the 
preceding section. In this approach, one may prove the existence 
of God only by deduction from facts about created things.'°? This 
may yield indirect knowledge of God’s existence, as we will conclude 
that created things require an external cause, without knowing the 
essence thereof. This limitation in the discursive mode of knowing 
God is underscored in another work, where al-Razi quotes Abi 1- 
Barakat al-Baghdadzr as follows: 


The knower may know the thing essentially ... or ... non-essentially 
(ma‘rifa ‘aradtyya). ... When we infer the existence of the Necessary 
Existent from the existence of contingent things, this will be a non- 
essential type of knowledge. For what is known of It will be that It is a 
particular essence whose nature is unknown. But we know two features 
of It, viz. the dependence of all else on It, and Its independence from 
all else. As for essential knowledge, we will not have it, ... neither of 
Its essence (since we do not know how Its essence is distinct), nor of 
aspects of Its essence (since It is one and non-composite; so Its essence 
does not consist of parts).!>4 


The second path to this knowledge, al-R4zi writes, is the method of 
spiritual discipline, which allows direct and supra-mundane knowl- 
edge of God. If one purifies his heart and perseveres in recollect- 


51 Eg. al-Tji, Mawagif, 1, 138-40. 

‘52 Tbn Taymiyya, Bayan, 1, 372; 2, 252; 2, 478; Majma‘, 9, 36; Dar’, 1, 159 
(French trans. Yahya Michot, “Vanités intellectuelles”, 607). 

53 Matalib, 1, 53-4. Al-Razi also rejects Ibn Sina’s claim that his ontological 
argument for the existence of God does not rely on any empirical premises (cf. 
Ibn Sina, Isharat, 3, 36-52). 

154 Lawami‘’, 99; cf. al-Baghdadi, Mu‘tabar, 3, 122 ff. 
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ing (dhikr) God, both inwardly and outwardly, his soul will witness, 
directly, divine illumination and knowledge. “These are stations that 
man will not fathom in detail (‘a/@ sabil al-tafstl) unless he attains 
them”.!°° Certainty, in other words, may only be reached through the 
‘method of spiritual discipline’ (tarigat al-tasfiya wa-l-riyada), leading to 
spiritual perfection, rather than the discursive method, the ‘method 
of reflection and inference’ (farigat al-nazar wa-l-istidlal). Nonethe- 
less, proficiency in both paths will allow one to critically assess the 
knowledge and stations that he arrives at, which will enable him to 
recognise pitfalls along the spiritual path, such as believing that he 
has arrived at the end of the path when experiencing very powerful 
and unfamiliar states and revelations.!°° 

Al-Razi’s metaphysical scepticism, as we saw, rests partly on the 
following line of reasoning, in relation to the epistemic limitations 
of man: (1) conceptions cannot be acquired; (2) the conceptions 
that humans ordinarily perceive fall into certain mundane types of 
essences; (3) the range of meaningful statements of assertion is deter- 
mined by the range of their constituent perceived conceptions; (4) 
therefore, statements of assertion that humans can ordinarily make 
will be mundane and can refer to supra-mundane items only in a 
very general sense. Therefore, the inability to attain supra-mundane 
knowledge is not essential to the soul itself, but is due to an acciden- 
tal limitation in its range of perception, which is determined by the 
nature of its association with the physical body. While the soul can- 
not attain supra-mundane knowledge discursively, it is, in principle, 
capable of direct supra-mundane perception, when its attachment 
to the body loosens. ‘This is the only way for the soul to attain true 
theoretical perfection. 

Al-Razi thus concludes that the method of spiritual discipline 
is the superior alternative to kalam and falsafa, and the solution to 
epistemological pessimism and utter despair. How then should we 
understand his numerous statements, in his later writings, that what 
he refers to as the ‘method (fariqga) of the Qur'an’ should be regarded 
as the superior alternative to kalam and _falsafa? He constantly describes 
this method as one that involves both the abandonment of ‘delving 
deeply’ (¢a‘ammuq) into theoretical complications and subtleties, and 


155 Matalib, 1, 54-5. 
156 Matalib, 1, 58-9; cf. Tafsir, 21, 149-50. 
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proclaiming God’s greatness ‘to the maximum extent’ (al-mubdlagha 
jt “-ta‘zim). This finds expression in the above-quoted conclusion of 
Dhamm al-ladhdhat,'°’ as well as his last testimony (Wasiyya), dictated 
at his sickbed shortly before his death: 


I tried the methods of Kalam and falsafa, and I did not find in them 
the profit which I found in the great Qur’an; for it calls to ascribing 
all greatness and majesty to God, and prevents from delving deeply 
into the preoccupation with objections and contradictions. This is so 
only because of our knowledge that human minds come to nothing 
and fade away in these treacherous defiles and hidden ways.!*? 


The same view also appears in Book One of the Matalib, where 
he states, “Whoever abandons obstinacy and experiences the like 
of my experience will realise that truth is as I have described”.!°9 
But what is the ‘method of the Qur’an’? And in what way is it a 
superior alternative? 

For this, we need to revisit al-Razi’s later theory of prophecy. 
Revelation, he argues, will have spiritually transformative features 
in its style and content that are ideal for perfecting human souls. 
For instance, the ‘method’ of revealed religions generally, and Islam 
in particular, is to attribute all perfections to God and to exhort 
people to proclaim His greatness to the maximum extent—mainly by 
affirming attributes of majesty (ja/al) and beneficence (¢hram)—while 
avoiding intricate theological problems, which may cause confusion 
in people’s minds. It will then prohibit believers from ‘delving deeply’ 
into theological details of the various aspects of God’s greatness and 
divinity, some of which may appear irreconcilable. ‘These and other 
transformative features of prophecy correspond to al-Razi’s descrip- 
tion of the method of the Qur’an.!®° This is described in his Asrar 
al-tanzil, where he comments on Qur. 7:54—5, as follows: 


157 Cf. p. 187-8 supra. 

158 Wastyya, 640. I made much use of Tony Street’s translation (“Life and works”, 
136-7). 

59 Matalib, 1, 236. Ibn Taymiyya (Nubuwwat, 52-3; cf. Dar’, 1, 159-60) sometimes 
highlights al-Razi’s scepticism by blending these two statements and the conclusion 
of Dhamm al-ladhdhat loosely: “I have contemplated the methods of kalam and the 
systems of falsafa, and have not found them capable of curing the ill or quench- 
ing the thirsty. I have found the most immediate method to be the method of the 
Quran. I read in affirmation, [etc., see p. 187-8 supra]. Whoever experiences the 
like of my experience will realise the like of my realisation.” 

100 Cf. Matalib, 1, 216. 
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His saying, “Verily, His are the creation and the command”, contains 
a remarkable secret and a profound wisdom; namely, that if you wit- 
ness signs of [divine] governance and design in the various parts of 
the heavens, the planets and the earth, your heart will desire to know 
the aspects of wisdom in each one of them in detail (‘ala sabil al-tafsil). 
It will then be said to you: Halt at your level, do not venture beyond 
your limits, nor plunge your mind into an endless ocean, nor set off 
to surmount a summit-less mountain, nor desire to fathom what is 
above your understanding, imagination, mind and soul! You are not 
one of those who could attain these illuminations. Rather, admit your 
incapacity, humility, and shortcoming, and proclaim the perfect majesty 
and ultimate greatness of the Creator of these beings summarily (‘ala 
sabil al-ymal); and say: “Verily, His are creation, command, wisdom, 
might, exaltedness, dominion and greatness, blessed be God, the Lord of 
the worlds, He who governs all bodies, souls, higher beings and lower 
beings!” Having abandoned wading into those details and recognised 
this greatness summarily, at this stage, you should return to yourself 
and consider your incapacity and shortcoming. Then busy yourself 
with prayer and supplication. 

Herein lies the ultimate level attainable by the spiritually advanced 
ones (seddigin) and the acme of the thoughts of knowers (‘ari/), beyond 
which minds cannot venture. ... To this God, exalted, alludes towards 
the end of this verse in His saying: “Supplicate your Lord humbly 
and secretly”. 

How beautiful these pointers (talwth), contained in the great Qur'an, 
are! ... No method (fariqg) occurs to the mind or imagination of this 
humble person (miskin), who is the author of the present book, which 
is better, more advantageous or more attractive (adhab) for human 
souls and intellects towards the presence of Him who is Holy, One 
and Everlasting, than these divine expositions and lofty secrets! !®! 


A detailed account of this notion of the method of the Qur'an goes 
beyond the scope of the present study and will require a dedicated 
and comprehensive study of both the Tafsir and Asrdar al-tanzil, in 
light of al-Razi’s later theory of prophecy. 

His statement at the end of Dhamm al-ladhdhit, that the ‘method 
of the Qur’4n’ is superior to the discursive method, and his citations 
of Quranic verses that affirm seemingly irreconcilable aspects of 
divinity, should be understood as stemming from his view that the 
Qur'an is spiritually transformative. Rational theology, it seems, will 
in many ways often conflict with this process. ‘Though, in places, 


161 Asrar al-tanzil, 372-3; cf. 376. The same points, he goes on to add, are 
highlighted in Qur. 3:190-1. 
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al-Razi argues that this applies specifically to the level of average 
believers, who constitute the public (jumhar), he often indicates that 
the method of the Qur'an 1s effective at all stages of human develop- 
ment, including the most advanced. He writes in the Tafsir: 


Sciences are either theoretical or practical. The most sublime and 
complete among the theoretical sciences is the knowledge of God’s 
essence, attributes, acts, judgements and names. You cannot find these 
sciences more complete and sublime than in [the Quran]. The practical 
sciences concern either bodily acts or acts of the heart, also known as 
‘moral purity’ and the ‘purification (tazkiya) of the self’. You cannot 
find these two sciences as you would in this Book. 

God decreed that one who studies it and holds fast to it will gain 
worldly honour and after-worldly happiness. I have transmitted vari- 
ous rational and transmitted sciences, but I have not gained as much 
religious and worldly happiness from any of these sciences as I have 
from serving this discipline [i.e. Qur’anic exegesis] .!® 


Having found refuge in spiritual discipline and in the guidance and 
inspiration of the Qur’an, al-Razi does not arrive at despair. What 
Dhamm al-ladhdhat expresses, rather, is a sense of utter alienation 
(wahsha) in this world. 


182 Tafsir, 13, 80. 
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RISALAT DHAMM LADHDHAT AL-DUNYA 


The Manuscripts and the Critical Edition 


I have been able to locate seven manuscripts of al-Razi’s Risalat 
Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya, of which I have been able to have access 
to five. Two others are currently inaccessible (assuming they have 
survived contemporary devastation in Baghdad and Kabul). The 
following are brief descriptions of the manuscripts used, along with 
the abbreviations for those used in the edition. 


1. Berlin State Library, Petermann II, 10 (pp. 244-72):! 


Title: Resalat Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya. 

Dimensions: 18.5 x 14.2; 16.6 x 11.8 cm. 19—20 lines. 

Dated: Friday, 12 Dhi al-Hijja 610 A.H. (1214). 

Copyist: ‘Tufayl Ibn Mutahhar Ibn Abt Sa‘td al-Fadli al-Tafili. 
Handwriting: naskh. 

Abbreviation: J. 


Beginning: 
we ARQ tet Sh ab LN eae NN op ab ee 
End: 
Syed yt p08 gt ALE pl eed PLY Gael Lill MU 63 GIS” 
of Ae GW teed py Ghai gh Jet ye dil amy igs) 
cl Cl gly acl a8! a gl Hate y phe in antl 3 


'w. Ahlwardt, “Die Handschriften—Verzcichnisse der Kéniglichen Bibliothek 
zu Berlin, XVI’, p. 25, no. 5426. This is the only MS of this work listed by 
Brockelmann (GAL I, 669). 
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2. Princeton University Library, Garret (Yahuda section) 

308 (fol. 130b—142a):7 

Title: Aitab Tahqir al-ladhdhat. 

Dimensions: 24 x 18; 17.8 x 11.8 cm. 23 lines. 

Dated: 677 A.H. (1278-9). 

Handwriting: naskh. 

Abbreviation: .». 

Beginning: 

Gaile fait de dally cable Sy db et) pam lh pas abl ey 

CAA So cally Ao cle Le geet ¢ eS cae WI CA 9 cell Cl lanl 

vee gt 4a te, UT el Shy dererdl ally 

End: 

A nce lla couilell Ty 122 Ute cle BI ley cls eof... 
AS bed ch amy cosh cpl pd ALU COL pit OLS" 


3. Mar‘ashi-Najafi Library 4416(3) (fol. 110b-129b):° 


Title: Al-Ladhdhat. 

Dimensions: 15 x 20.5; approx. 9.5 x 16.1 cm. 19-22 lines. 
Dated: 731 A.H. (1331). 

Copyist: Naym al-Din Abi Bakr Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab Dahistant. 
Handwriting: naskh. 

Abbreviation: ¢. 


Beginning: 

cubic Leail cosy gil able Lil Stel UY ys SB eet et a ey 

GA jad GLI le il a> GL A) coll cutgenll FE cg eb, 

i py rdll ae Reside acs cue on es weet eal all 
vee YW sot Sb LL sy jal 


2, R. McChesney, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts, 213, no. 2486. 
3M. Mar‘ashi, Féhrist nuskhehd-ye khatfi, 12, 17. 
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End: 
ceil ST ley aie GO ae de) ley ae eto. 
won all 


4. Mar‘ashi-Najafi Library 286(26) (fol. 247b-255b):! 


Title: Tahgir al-ladhdhat. 

Dimensions: 18 x 27.5; 11 x 13.5 cm. 27 lines. 
Dated: 1072 A.H. (1662). 

Copyist: Shah Murad Farahani.° 
Handwriting: nasta‘liq. 


Beginning: 
Gade aif de dally bl Gy db ath ge Gat abl pe 
eM gi ally he de Le poe de ne Wty cde oll 
cee Cle Lab ey GT dal SON y dereadl oll 
End: 
2 cp Allll cadlll Ty wie Uae le dil ley rel dd eto. 
a ae, Ci DN cell ab PLU SIU na! OS” 


5. The British Library, I.O. (India Office Library) Islamic 
3832 (fol. 85b—-95b):° 


Title: Aitab Tahgir al-ladhdhdat. 

Dimensions: 27.7 x 14.8; 19.5 x 8.5 cm. 21 lines. 
Dated: 1063 A.H. (1653). 

Handwriting: exquisite nasta‘liq. 


*M. Mar‘ashi, Fihrist nuskheha-ye khatti, 1, 322-3. 

> Dating and copyist: Mar‘ashi, Fihrist nuskheha-ye khatti, 1, 333. 

5 P. Stocks, Subject Guide, 217. The Library, I was informed, has no other record 
of the MS (despite the reference in the Subject Guide to a handwritten entry). The 
MS bears an India Office stamp dating to 1913. 
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Beginning: 
tS, Wl ga ell SIU) Iho f adel Clee & G5LjI a OLS 
obledls SEY, SEIS, Slt oe Ga Lb Oleg edd per oe 
Gade fail de tally bl Sb th gael as abl ey 
Am DN ig) Ty We de Le per aed ey Ay ode ol gland 
vee gts 4a te, GT el SUN y deren! ally 
End: 
cd) pad PLU OI gt OLS OF oy allel Guadall ATy Lat Lay 
3 aah Am S ade co 51 J 


The two other manuscripts located are: 


6. Al-Qadiriyya Library (Baghdad) 654(3) (fol. 19-27), en- 
titled Risalat Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya.’ 


7. Riasat al-Matba‘at Library (Kabul) 87, entitled Risdla fi 
l-ladhdhat al-matliba fi l-dunya.® 


For the edition, MSS 1, 2 and 3 are used. The variants among them 
are numerous, but generally minor. MSS 4 and 5 appear to be copied, 
or derived from, MS 2, and do not improve the text in any way. On 
the other hand, MSS 1 and 3 have much in common, and probably 
have a common source; yet neither could be derived from the other. 

In this edition, the text is corrected in accordance with modern 
conventions for spelling, without note of the original spelling in the 
manuscripts. For example, 4b is changed to 2U; 148 to el 8; 4k) to 
dw; Lge to La ly; and 6s to o>. Nunation and some diacritical 
marks have been added where needed. 


7T. Rauf, Al-Athar al-Khattiyya, 3, 13-4. 
8 P. De Beaurecueil, “Al-Makhtitat al-‘Arabiyya fi Afghanistan” , 20. 
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The epistle is given the following titles in manuscripts and later external 
references: 


Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya (Censure of the Pleasures of This World).° 
Risala fi Dhamm al-dunya (Censure of This World).'° 

Tahqw al-ladhdhat (Degrading Pleasures).!' 

Risala ft l-ladhdhat al-matliba fi l-dunya (On the Pleasures Sought in 
This World).'* 

5, Agsam al-ladhdhat (Divisions of Pleasure).'% 


ee a 


The fourth and fifth titles appear to be taken directly from the epistle’s 
introduction and describe its contents superficially. In my opinion, the 
first title appears most authentic. It describes the work’s main parts 
and conclusions, without being simply drawn from its introduction. 
It also agrees with the author’s description of the second section as 
“the section on the censure (dhamm) of imaginary pleasures”, in his 
final note in the work, preserved only in the Berlin MS. The second 
title seems to be a shortened version of the first. 

Finally, al-Razi refers to the work loosely both as a book (fzad) 
and as an epistle (risala).'* 


9 The Berlin MS; and the Baghdad MS catalogue entry. 
° Al-Qiftt, Akhbar, 192; al-Safadt, Waft, 4, 255; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyan, 2, 
29) 
' The Princeton MS; the British Library MS; and the Mar‘ashi-Najafi 286 MS. 
All, however, share a common source. 
* The Kabul MS catalogue entry. 
3 Tbn Taymiyya (e.g. Dar’, 1, 159) and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (Gtima‘, 120). 
However, both almost certainly used the same manuscript. 
+ Dhamm al-ladhdhat, 3; 44. 
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